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Sorghum-Sudangrass  Hybrids 
Perform  Well  In  UI  Tests 

URBANA — Preliminary  data  on  the  performance  of  sorghum- 
sudangrass  hybrids  and  varieties  in  Illinois  during  1964  point  to  many 
possibilities  for  high-yielding,  disease-free,  high-protein  forage  with 
relatively  low  prussic  acid  potential,  report  University  of  Illinois 
agronomists  A.  W.  Burger  and  C.  N.  Hittle. 

The  agronomists  tested  20  entries  at  Urbana,  Brownstown  and 
Carbondale,  including  three  sudangrass  varieties,  one  sudangrass  hybrid 
and  16  sorghum-sudangrass  hybrids.   All  entries  were  tested  at  both 
three  and  four  cuttings  per  season. 

Many  of  the  entries  produced  from  1.5  to  2  more  tons  of  dry 
matter  per  acre  under  the  three-cutting  system  than  under  the  four- 
cutting  system.   Forage  from  the  first  harvest  tested  about  2  percent 
more  protein  for  the  four-cut  system  than  for  the  three-cut  system. 

Sorghum-sudangrass  hybrids  cut  at  six-inch  heights  contained 
2.5  percent  more  protein  than  those  cut  at  three  inches  under  the  four- 
cut  system.   In  the  three-cut  system,  the  six-inch  height  showed 
slightly  more  than  a  .5  percent  crude  protein  advantage  over  the  three- 
inch  height.   The  crude  protein  content  ranged  from  15  to  20  percent, 
depending  on  management,  treatment  and  variety  or  hybrid. 

Although  the  prussic  acid  content  was  higher  for  forage  from 
the  four-cut  system,  Burger  and  Hittle  found  no  dangerous  levels  of 
hydrogen  cyanide  (HCN) — usually  under  500  parts  per  million  is  considered 
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Add  Sorghum- Sudangr ass  Hybrids  -  2 

safe — in  any  varieties  under  any  treatments.   Leaves  of  some  varieties 
contained  very  high  amounts  of  prussic  acid  immediately  after  frost,  but 
two  days  later  such  levels  had  dropped  greatly.   In  general,  nitrate 
levels  were  not  in  the  toxic  range,  although  analyses  are  incomplete 
at  the  present  time. 

Piper,  a  well-known,  recommended  sudangrass  variety,  yielded 
well  under  the  four-cut  system.   The  sorghum-sudangrass  hybrids  yielded 
especially  well  at  Carbondale  under  both  three-  and  four-cut  systems. 

More  complete  reports  will  be  available  after  all  protein  and 
other  chemical  analyses  for  the  1964  crop  have  been  completed. 

Burger  and  Hittle  will  make  similar  tests  on  the  sorghum- 
sudangrass  hybrids  and  other  entries  next  year. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


DHIA  Study  Shows  Dairy  Herd  Size 
Doesn't  Affect  Production  Level 

Dairy  herd  size  showed  almost  no  effect  on  average  production, 
feed  costs  or  returns  over  feed  costs  in  a  recent  study  of  Illinois  DHIA 
production  records  for  1964.   Herds  in  the  study  ranged  from  10  to 
100  cows. 

University  of  Illinois  dairy  scientist  Leo  Fryman  says  produc- 
tion for  the  1,438  herds  in  the  study  averaged  11,789  pounds  of  milk  and 
452  pounds  of  butter fat.   Herd  size  averaged  about  38  cows. 

Herds  with  40  to  49  cows  had  the  highest  average  production, 
Fryman  explains.   However,  cows  in  these  herds  produced  only  306  more 
pounds  of  milk  and  eight  more  pounds  of  butterfat  than  the  state  average. 

Fryman  says  the  small  differences  in  average  feed  costs  and 
returns  over  feed  costs  between  herds  of  various  sizes  were  not  signifi- 
cant either.   Average  feed  costs  per  cow  ranged  from  a  low  of  $168  to  a 
high  of  $218.   Returns  over  feed  costs  varied  from  $242  to  $281. 

One  important  difference  the  study  did  point  up  among  the  herd 
groups  was  that  dairymen  fed  more  silage  and  less  hay  per  cow  in  the 
large  herds. 

Herds  with  60  or  more  cows  averaged  almost  three  times  as  much 
silage  per  cow  as  herds  with  fewer  than  20  cows.   That's  because  the  in- 
vestment per  cow  in  silos,  unloading  equipment  and  auger  bunks  is  less 
in  larger  herds. 

Owners  of  small  herds  have  difficulty  in  justifying  large  in- 
vestments in  such  equipment   and,  as  a  result,  tend  to  make  and  feed 
more  dry  hay.   Fryman  said  there  was  essentially  no  difference  in  the 
amounts  of  grain  fed  in  the  herds. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Agronomy  Department 
Expands  Extension  Staff 

URBANA — In  an  effort  to  strengthen  county  programs  in  crops 
and  soils,  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has 
designated  20  county  farm  advisers  to  serve  as  area  agronomists  for 
Illinois. 

These  farm  advisers  will  attend  periodic  training  sessions 
conducted  by  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Agronomy.   They  will  also  re- 
ceive special  agronomy  visuals  and  other  teaching  aids,  according  to 
Associate  Director  of  Extension  J.  B.  Claar.   The  advisers  will  be  able 
to  take  part  in  summer  field  days  in  their  areas  as  well  as  in  occa- 
sional winter  meetings,  such  as  the  Forage  Short  Course  offered  in  eight 
counties  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Some  farm  advisers  have  expressed  concern  about  keeping  up  to 

date  in  the  many  subject-matter  areas  they  must  cover,  says  Claar. 

Agronomists  are  redoubling  their  efforts  to  keep  these  selected  farm  ad- 
visers up  to  date  and  to  provide  training  in  sufficient  depth  to  permit 
them  to  evaluate  new  developments  as  they  occur  and  to  answer  questions 
about  the  ever-increasing  complexities  of  farming. 

Individual  counties  can  use  the  services  of  other  farm  ad- 
visers in  the  area  who  will  be  specializing  in  certain  subject-matter 
fields.   Other  departments  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  plan  to  in- 
struct additional  groups  of  farm  advisers  in  special  subject-matter 
fields  to  make  reciprocal  help  available  across  county  lines. 

In  soils,  the  following  farm  advisers  will  serve  in  the  county 
agronomy  specialist  programt 

B.  W.  Hutchins,  Carroll;  P.  B.  Harris,  Kane;  D.  W.  Fike,  Henry; 
R.  W.  Hayward,  Brown;  W.  M.  Sager,  Woodford;  A.  C.  Kamm,  Piatt;  O.  O. 
Mowery,  Macoupin;  G.  I.  Ash,  Richland;  R.  M.  Wether ell,  Johnson;  and 
W.  E.  McAllister,  White. 

In  the  crops  phase  of  the  program,  the  following  advisers  will 
serve:   W.  E.  Reynolds,  Boone;  W.  F.  Whiteside,  Cook;  D.  L.  Teel,  Knox; 
G.  A.  Trull,  Morgan;  D.  C.  Corn,  Sangamon;  D.  A.  Hewitt,  Edgar;  A.  H. 
Obst,  Monroe;  W.  W.  Bundy,  Clark;  C.  W.  Hoelscher,  Williamson;  and  E.  M. 
Lutz,  Gallatin. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  IN 

CENTRAL  AND  NORTH -CENTRAL  ILLINOIS 

Poultry  Production-Marketing  Workshop 
Scheduled  For  El  Paso  January  27 

Discussion  of  the  egg  business  in  Illinois  will  highlight  the 
opening  session  of  the  annual  Poultry  Production  and  Marketing  Workshop 
at  the  American  Legion  Hall  in  El  Paso  on  Wednesday,  January  27,  accord- 
ing to  H.  S.  Johnson,  University  of  Illinois  assistant  professor  of 
poultry  extension. 

Control  of  external  parasites  will  also  be  discussed. 

Sponsored  by  the  Cooperative  Extension   Service  of  the  U.  of  I., 
the  six-session  workshop  will  be  held  each  Wednesday  through  March  3. 

Topics  for  other  workshop  sessions  include  poultry  physiology 
and  lighting  programs,  cost  accounting  in  the  egg  business,  poultry 
housing  and  ventilation,  control  and  prevention  of  diseases,  and  poultry 
and  egg  marketing,  Johnson  says. 

Poultry  producers,  hatcherymen,  feedmen  and  poultry  servicemen 
should  see  their  county  farm  adviser  for  full  details  on  the  workshops 
and  for  advance  registration  cards,  Johnson  reports. 

Counties  participating  in  the  El  Paso  workshops  are  DeWitt, 
Ford,  LaSalle,  Livingston,  Logan,  Marshall,  McLean,  Peoria,  Putnam,  Taze- 
well and  Woodford. 

Registration  cards  should  be  sent  to  the  county  farm  adviser 
by  January  15.   Although  a  registration  fee  will  be  charged  to  cover  the 
cost  of  materials,  it  is  not  to  be  paid  until  the  first  session,  Johnson 
says. 

Workshop  staff  members  are  all  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  include  J.  0.  Alberts,  professor  of  veterinary  pathology  and  hy- 
giene; R.  P.  Bentz,  assistant  professor  of  egg  and  poultry  marketing 
extension;  Stevenson  Moore  III,  associate  professor  of  entomology  exten- 
sion; A.  J.  Muehling,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineering 
extension;  S.  F.  Ridlen,  associate  professor  of  poultry  extension;  and 
Johnson. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Rural  Pastors' — Lay  Leaders' 
Short  Course  Scheduled  For 
February  8-10  At  Urbana 

URBANA — "The  Church  Faces  Poverty"  is  the  theme  of  the  35th 
annual  Rural  Pastors'  and  Lay  Leaders'  Short  Course  February  8-10  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Illini  Union  Building. 

"The  resources  of  the  University  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  efforts  of  many  church  leaders  in  town  and  country  work  are  joined 
in  the  short  course  to  provide  continuing  education  and  in-service 
training  for  pastors  and  lay  leaders,"  reports  Harvey  J.  Schweitzer, 
U.  of  I.  rural  sociologist. 

The  conference  will  open  Monday  with  a  luncheon  honoring 
David  E.  Lindstrom,  U.  of  I.  rural  sociologist,  who  has  worked  with  the 
short  course  group  for  34  years.   Fr.  Peter  J.  Surry,  vicar  of  St  Paul's 
and  Grace  Churches,  Savanna,  will  preside. 

Ethical  and  moral  aspects  of  poverty  as  seen  in  the  Bible  will 
be  discussed  at  the  Monday  afternoon  session  by  Msgr.  Edward  W.  O'Rourke, 
executive  director,  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference.   Poverty 
in  Illinois  will  be  discussed  by  Ray  E.  Wakeley,  visiting  professor  of 
sociology.  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  by  Lindstrom  and  Schweitzer, 

At  the  Monday  evening  meeting  Henry  McCanna,  executive  direc- 
tor, Department  of  the  Church  in  Town  and  Country,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  will  speak  on  the  sub-culture  of  poverty. 
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Add  Rural  Pasotrs* — Lay  Leaders'  Short  Course  -  2 

Problems  of  the  low-income  farmer  and  minority  groups  will  be 
major  topics  for  the  Tuesday  morning  session.   Speakers  will  be  Allan  G. 
Mueller  and  Royce  Hinton,  U.  of  I.  farm  management  economists,  and  the 
Rev.  Judson  King,  president  of  Franklinton  Center,  Inc.,  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

Tuesday  afternoon  discussion  will  center  on  the  role  of  the 
church  in  ministering  to  elderly  people,  public  aid  recipients  and  the 
unemployed.   Speakers  will  be  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Breckinridge,  supervisor 
of  Community  Resources  Development,  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission;  and 
Henry  L.  McCarthy,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Community  Services,  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Aid. 

At  the  Tuesday  evening  session,  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
leaders  will  explain  how  the  extension  service  works  among  low-income 
families.   Participating  will  be  J.  B.  Claar,  associate  director  of  the 
U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Carl  F.  Mees,  Cook  county  co- 
ordinator, Cooperative  Extension  Service;  and  Miss  Mildred  Nuttall, 
assistant  state  leader  of  home  advisers,  U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension 
Service. 

Discussion  of  an  interfaith-community  agency  approach  to  pov- 
erty will  highlight  the  Wednesday  morning  meeting.   Speakers  will  be 
Msgr.  William  J.  Quinn,  executive  secretary,  Bishops'  Committee  for  Mi- 
grant Workers;  Miss  Margaret  Garrity,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Kolze,  central  area  field  repre- 
sentative, Division  of  Home  Missions,  National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  closing  address  of  the  conference  will  be  given  by  Henry  J. 
Eggold,  professor  of  practical  theology,  Concordia  Theological  Seminary. 
He  will  speak  on  "From  Concern  to  Action." 

Schweitzer  points  out  that  the  short  course  committee  requests 
interested  persons  to  register  in  advance  if  possible.   Registration 
forms  are  available  at  county  farm  advisers'  offices. 

-30- 

Note  to  Editor?   Farm  advisers  will  be  working  with  church  representa- 
tives in  each  county  to  encourage  attendance  at  the  short  course.   You 
may  want  to  get  the  names  of  local  people  who  will  attend  or  partici- 
pate. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

U.  Of  I.  Materials  Handling  And  Grain 
Drying  Workshop — January  19-21  In  Urbana 

Economic  considerations  in  choosing  a  corn  harvesting  method, 
fundamentals  of  drying,  grain  drying  systems  and  new  equipment  for  dry- 
ing, conveying  and  processing  will  highlight  the  University  of  Illinois 
Materials  Handling  and  Grain  Drying  Workshop  January  19-21. 

U.  of  I.  agricultural  engineer  Elwood  F.  Olver  says  other 
high-interest  discussions  will  include  grain  dryeration,  grain  condi- 
tioning and  owner  and  tenant  cost-sharing  arrangements  for  drying  and 
conveying  equipment. 

Olver  says  the  workshop  sessions  are  designed  for  "a  wide  va- 
riety of  non-technical  people  who  want  to  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  the 
drying  situation."   The  speakers  for  the  workshop  can  help  do  just  that. 
They  include  representatives  from  related  industries  and  farm  publica- 
tions and  staff  members  from  Purdue  University,  Iowa  State  University 
and  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  workshop  begins  at  10  a.m.   Tuesday,  January  19,  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall.   A  registration  fee  of  $15  covers 
the  cost  of  the  banquet  and  program  proceedings.   Anyone  involved  in 
materials  handling  and  grain  drying  is  invited  to  this  informative  work- 
shop on  the  campus  in  Urbana  January  19-21. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Capital  For  Growth  Will  Highlight 
Farm  Supply  Sessions  Of  Forum 

URBANA — The  ability  of  farm  supply  businesses  to  provide  capi- 
tal to  farmers  is  one  key  to  their  survival  and  growth  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

R.  J.  Mutti,  University  of  Illinois  professor  of  agricultural 
marketing,  points  out  that  farm  supply  firms  face  intense  competition 
for  a  share  of  the  farm  market.   And  they  know  that  increasing  capital 
is  needed  to  provide  adequate  facilities,  inventories  and  credit  to 
their  customers. 

How  this  capital  for  growth  will  be  provided  will  be  high- 
lighted in  the  special  sessions  for  the  farm  supply  industries  at  the 
Uo  of  I.  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  on  February  2-3,  Mutti  says. 

The  present  tendency  for  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  provide 
capital  for  local  mixing  and  distribution  facilities  and  credit  to  farm- 
ers will  be  discussed  by  K.  W.  Cross,  Tuloma  Gas  Products  Division  of 
the  American  Oil  Company. 

L^„  k„  vE*  J*  .?^ey'  P^sident  of  a  company  serving  as  a  capital 
tunas  broker,  will  describe  how  independent  manufacturers  and  dealers 
oDtam  long-term  loans  of  large  amounts  of  money  as  well  as  how  the 
borrower  qualifies  for  such  loans. 

Large  corporations  and  the  central  money  market  as  sources  of 
capital  for  growth  will  be  discussed  by  I.  F.  Green,  Commercial  Bank  of 
Peoria.   Green  will  explain  how  commercial  banks  and  their  correspondent 
aanks  serve  farm  supply  manufacturers,  distributors  and  dealers  and 
their  customers,  Mutti  says. 

As  background  for  these  discussions,  G.  K.  Brinegar,  U.  of  I. 
agricultural  economist,  will  point  out  important  features  of  the  capital 
structure  of  American  agriculture  and  show  how  it  has  changed  in  the 
past  decade.  3 

Because  of  an  unavoidable  change,  Governor  Otto  Kerner  of 
Illinois,  who  was  to  speak  on  February  3,  has  been  rescheduled  to  speak 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  Tuesday,  February  2. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  IN 

EASTERN  AND  SOUTHEASTERN  ILLINOIS 

Poultry  Production-Marketing  Workshop 
Scheduled  For  Newton  January  28 

Discussion  of  the  egg  business  in  Illinois  will  highlight  the 
opening  session  of  the  annual  Poultry  Production  and  Marketing  Workshop 
at  the  Newton  High  School  in  Newton  Thursday,  January  28,  according  to 
H.  S.  Johnson,  University  of  Illinois  assistant  professor  of  poultry  ex- 
tension. 

Control  of  external  parasites  will  also  be  discussed. 

Sponsored  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the  U.  of  I., 
the  six-session  workshop  will  be  held  each  Thursday  through  March  4. 

Topics  for  other  workshop  sessions  include  poultry  physiology 
and  lighting  programs,  cost  accounting  in  the  egg  business,  poultry 
housing  and  ventilation,  control  and  prevention  of  diseases,  and  poultry 
and  egg  marketing,  Johnson  says. 

Poultry  producers,  hatcherymen,  feedmen  and  poultry  service- 
men should  see  their  county  farm  adviser  for  full  details  on  the  work- 
shops and  advance  registration  cards,  Johnson  reports. 

Counties  participating  in  the  Newton  workshops  are  Clark,  Clay 
Coles,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Edwards,  Effingham,  Fayette,  Jasper, 
Lawrence,  Marion,  Richland,  Shelby  and  Wabash. 

Registration  cards  should  be  sent  to  county  farm  advisers  by 

January  15.   Although  a  registration  fee  will  be  charged,  to  cover  the 

cost  of  materials,  it  is  not  paid  until  the  first  session,  Johnson  adds. 

Workshop  staff  members  are  all  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  include  J.  0.  Alberts,  professor  of  veterinary  pathology  and  hy- 
giene; R.  P.  Bentz,  assistant  professor  of  egg  and  poultry  extension; 
A.  j.  Muehling,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineering  exten- 
sion; S.  F.  Ridlen,  associate  professor  of  poultry  extension;  and  John- 
son. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Hog  Production  Doubles? 
Sales  Provide  One-Fifth  Of 
Farm  Cash  Receipts 

URBANA — Hog  production  in  Illinois  has  doubled  in  the  past 
40  years  and  has  been  growing  faster  in  the  state  than  in  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

L.  H.  Simerl,  University  of  Illinois  policy  and  outlook  spe- 
cialist, reports  in  the  winter  issue  of  Illinois  Research  that  Illinois 
farmers  rank  second  among  the  nation's  hog  producers,  with  receipts  from 
hog  sales  averaging  $440  million  a  year.   These  sales  provide  one-fifth 
of  all  cash  receipts  from  all  agricultural  marketings. 

Simerl  says  that  Illinois  farmers  boosted  their  share  of  the 
nation's  hog  business  from  8.2  percent  in  1929  to  14  percent  in  1964. 
Growth  was  steady  with  two  exceptions.   One  exceptional  period  was  in 
the  mid-1930s,  when  production  was  drastically  reduced  because  severe 
drouths  cut  corn  crops.   The  second  period  was  during  World  War  II,  when 
surplus  corn  and  wheat  stocks  were  used  to  produce  more  pork  to  increase 
food  supplies  for  civilian  and  military  personnel. 

Simerl  notes  that  there  is  still  an  important  seasonal  pattern 
of  hog  prices,  even  though  farmers  are  now  spreading  hog  sales  more 
evenly  throughout  the  year.   During  the  past  six  years,  hog  prices  have 
varied  little  from  November  through  May,  but  have  risen  sharply  in  June 
and  July.   They  have  then  declined  slowly  until  November. 

The  summer  price  increase  reflects  small  market  receipts, 
which  result  from  fewer  winter  sow  farrowings,  Simerl  says. 

-more- 
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Add  Illinois  Hog  Production  Doubles  -  2 

Some  farmers  can  take  advantage  of  the  seasonal  variations  in 
hog  prices  by  planning  their  production  to  sell  a  large  share  of  the 
hogs  in  high-price  months.   Such  a  program  usually  requires  the  use  of 
expensive  equipment  and  added  winter  labor. 

On  other  farms  the  farrowings  can  be  concentrated  largely  in 
the  spring  months  so  that  equipment  and  labor  requirements  will  remain 
small,  Simerl  adds.  Pasture  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  grain 
needed  for  feed. 

With  this  program  there  will  be  no  heavy  hogs  during  the  hot 

summer  months.   Hogs  can  be  finished  during  the  cool  fall  months  and 

sold  during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  at  prices  only  a  little  below 

the  yearly  average,  Simerl  says. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Federal  Milk  Orders  To  Receive 
Special  Emphasis  At  1965  Forum 

URBANA — Because  many  changes  have  been  suggested  for  the  oper- 
ation of  federal  milk  orders,  this  aspect  of  dairy  marketing  will  be  em- 
phasized in  special  sessions  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural 
Industries  Forum  February  2-3. 

R.  W.  Bartlett,  U.  of  I.  dairy  marketing  specialist,  reports 
that  some  critics  of  the  milk  program  believe  the  law  under  which  it 
operates  should  be  changed  to  permit  production  controls.   Others  be- 
lieve that  in  its  year-to-year  operation  the  program  has  strayed  from 
the  original  objectives  of  providing  an  orderly  system  of  marketing  and 
maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  milk. 

Some  critics  think  changing  specific  parts  of  the  program, 
such  as  types  of  pools,  pool  plant  provisions  and  payments  for  out-of- 
area  milk,  would,  strengthen  the  program.   Others  favor  abolishing  the 
program  and  initiating  a  new  one  to  regulate  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk 

Jim  Reeves  of  the  Producers  Creamery,  Springfield,  Missouri, 
and  Otie  Reed  of  the  National  Creameries  Association  will  give  their 
views  of  needed  changes  in  the  milk  program  at  a  February  2  session. 
Don  Hirsch,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  will  summarize  and  discuss 
the  implications  of  their  remarks. 

At  a  special  session  Wednesday,  Bartlett  will  present  results 

of  his  economic  study  of  the  federal  milk  order. 

Expanding  markets  for  dairy  products,  lowering  of  trade  bar- 
riers, pesticide  control  as  related  to  milk,  and  results  of  studies  of 
the  use  of  sterilized  milk  concentrates  are  other  topics  to  be  discussed 
at  special  dairy  marketing  sessions,  Bartlett  says. 

Because  of  an  unavoidable  change  in  his  itinerary.  Governor  Otto 
Kerner  of  Illinois,  who  was  to  speak  February  3,  has  been  rescheduled  to 
speak  at  a  luncheon  meeting  on  Tuesday,  February  2. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  Managers,  Rural  Appraisers 
To  Meet  In  Urbana  January  28-29 

URBANA — The  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Professional  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers  is  January  28-29  at  the 
Illini  Union  Building. 

With  about  435  members,  the  Illinois  society  is  the  largest 
state  organization  of  professional  managers  and  appraisers  of  farm  prop- 
erty in  the  nation,  reports  Fay  M.  Sims,  University  of  Illinois  farm 
management  specialist  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  society. 

The  society's  1965  award  for  outstanding  contribution  to  agri- 
culture will  be  made  at  a  luncheon  meeting  Friday.  Russell  Guinn,  pres- 
ident of  Interstate  Printing  Company,  Danville,  will  speak  at  the  lunch- 
eon. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session  discussion  will  center  on  ru- 
ral appraisal.  Analyzing  comparable  sales  in  your  farm  appraisals  will 
be  discussed  by  Roy  C.  Hamman,  Federal  Land  Bank  Association,  Blooming- 
ton.  Emmett  G.  Fruin,  Fruin  Agricultural  Service,  Normal,  will  talk  on 
charges  for  farm  appraisals.  Establishing  the  value  of  farm  buildings 
for  appraisal  will  be  discussed  by  Thomas  B.  Kirkpatrick,  Greene  Farm 
Management  Service,  Peoria. 

The  use  of  public  relations  in  the  farm  management  and  rural 
appraisal  business  will  be  a  highlight  of  the  Thursday  afternoon  ses- 
sion.  Hadley  Read,  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture  extension  editor, 
will  speak  on  communicating  with  people.   How  to  work  with  tenant  and 
client  will  be  discussed  by  Jesse  M.  Dowell,  Dowell  Agricultural  Spe- 
cialists, Champaign. 
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Add  Farm  Manager,  Rural  Appraisers  -  2 

A  panel  discussion  of  how  and  where  to  get  new  business  will 
follow.   Participants  are  0.  D.  Pepple,  First  National  Bank,   Danville; 
J.  H.  Brooks,  The  Citizens  National  Bank,  Decatur;  and  Robert  S.  Nolen, 
Nolen  Farm  Management  Service,  Gilman. 

How  to  lower  assessed  valuations  will  be  featured  at  the 
Friday  morning  sessions.   Samuel  J.  Mayhew,  supervisor  of  assessments, 
Iroquois  County,  Watseka,  will  explain  how  assessed  valuations  are  es- 
tablished.  Legal  methods  for  relief  from  assessed  valuations  will  be 
outlined  by  John  H.  Bresee,  states  attorney,  Champaign. 

A  banquet  Thursday  night  will  include  a  speech  by  the 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Willey,  First  Christian  Church,  Moline. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Researcher  Probes  Pollen  Secrets 

URBANA — By  probing  deeply  into  the  chemical  requirements  of 
pollen  germination,  a  University  of  Illinois  researcher  hopes  to  give 
plant  breeders  more  freedom  in  selecting  genetic  characteristics  and 
developing  techniques  to  lengthen  the  life  of  pollen  in  storage. 

At  present,  breeders'  efforts  are  hampered  by  the  short  stor- 
age life  of  corn  pollen.   Researchers  can  store  the  pollen  safely  for 
only  about  a  week.   Pollen  from  the  grass  family  is  notoriously  short- 
lived, says  researcher  D.  B.  Dickinson. 

One  of  Dickinson's  first  tasks  is  to  determine  the  chemical 
requirements  for  pollen  germination.   He  is  attempting  to  grow  pollen 
in  solutions  lacking  sugars  to  determine  whether  an  outside  source  of 
energy  is  necessary  or  whether  pollen  uses  its  own  carbohydrates  to 
start  germination. 

Scientists  know  little  about  "normal"  pollen  growth.   To  meas- 
ure germination  and  growth,  Dickinson  uses  a  respirator.   Respiration 
rates  are  high  when  pollen  tubes  appear.   In  contrast,  respiration  in 
the  seeds  gradually  picks  up  as  metabolism  increases.   Unlike  other 
growth  patterns,  growth  of  the  pollen  tube  occurs  only  at  the  tip. 

In  his  studies,  Dickinson  is  using  Easter  lilies  largely  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  pollen  and  its  quick  growth  rate.   Lily  pollen 
measures  110  microns  in  diameter;  tomato  pollen  is  only  25  microns.   In 
some  solutions,  lily  pollen  tubes  grow  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in  20 

hours.   Very  few  cells  reach  that  length  or  grow  that  fast. 

To  record  growth  of  pollen  tubes  easier  than  with  the  naked 
eye,  Dickinson  mounts  a  polaroid  camera  on  a  20-power  microscope,  takes 
the  picture  and  measures  the  growth  from  the  magnification.   After  re- 
cording growth,  he  can  study  the  results  at  leisure  and  continue  with 
other  phases  of  the  study. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Open  House  For  New  Solar-Ventilated 
Swine  Building 

URBANA — New  ideas  in  solar-heated  ventilating  systems  for 
swine  housing  have  been  incorporated  into  a  nursery-finishing  building 
on  the  Bill  Grey  farm  near  Hamilton,  Hancock  county. 

Illinois  farmers  will  have  a  chance  to  see  this  new  idea  dur- 
ing an  open  house  program  at  the  farm  on  Friday,  January  22,  from 
10:00  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.   The  farm  is  located  1/2  mile  east  (on  U.  S. 
route  136)  and  1/2  mile  south  of  Hamilton. 

The  building  is  of  wooden  rigid-frame  design  with  steel  in- 
side and  outside.   In  addition  to  the  solar  heating  system  for  winter 
use,  the  insulated  sidewalls  may  be  completely  opened  for  summer  use. 
Supplemental  heat  is  provided  by  hot  water  controlled  by  motorized  zone 
control  valves. 

The  building  was  designed  by  agricultural  engineers  at  the 

University  of  Illinois  in  cooperation  with  commercial  companies.   They 

wanted  to  design  a  practical  swine  production  building  at  minimum  cost 

to  build  and  operate. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


NIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY  P.M. 
JANUARY  20,  1965 

Special  Coverage 

Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 

Weevil  Threatens  Illinois 
Alfalfa  Production 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  haven't  suffered  much  from  alfalfa 
insect  damage  in  recent  years.   But  a  new  insect  pest,  now  on  the  move 
in  southern  Illinois,  could  change  that.   It's  the  alfalfa  weevil — the 
most  damaging  alfalfa  insect  in  the  United  States. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  showed  up  in  29  southern  Illinois  counties 
during  April,  May  and  June  in  1964,  according  to  R.  J.  Dysart,  entomolo- 
gist with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Speaking  here  today  at  the  17th  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Train- 
ing School,  Dysart  said  that  weevil  infestations  in  Illinois  are  not 
serious  at  the  present  time.   However,  a  major  infestation  of  the  wee- 
vils could  play  havoc  in  the  state,  where  farmers  annually  harvest  abou> 
1,124,000  acres  of  alfalfa  hay  worth  more  than  $67  million. 

The  weevil  is  considered  the  most  damaging  insect  pest  of 
alfalfa.   In  stricken  areas  in  the  eastern  United  States,  alfalfa  wee- 
vil larvae  often  completely  defoliate  the  first  alfalfa  crop.   Regrowth 
of  the  second  crop  may  be  delayed  by  continued  feeding  of  larvae  that 
survive  the  harvest  and  by  newly  emerged  adults. 
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Add  Weevil  Threatens  Illinois  Alfalfa  Production  -  2 

Dysart  said  that  the  weevil  infestation  covers  almost  one- 
third  of  Illinois  but  affects  only  about  four  percent  of  the  state's 
alfalfa  acreage,  since  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  northern  coun- 
ties. 

"Just  how  soon  the  weevil  will  reach  the  large  alfalfa  and 
dairy  areas  to  the  north  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,"  Dysart  said. 
"Current  estimates  indicate  that  the  insect  moves  about  75  miles  a  year. 
At  that  rate,  it  will  cover  the  state  in  about  three  years." 

Dysart  said  that  two  species  of  tiny  parasitic  wasps  have  been 
released  in  the  infested  area  to  help  control  the  weevil.   The  wasps, 
which  are  from  Europe,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  body  of  weevil  larvae. 
When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  wasp  grubs  feed  on  the  weevils  and  kill  them. 

Heptachlor  and  dieldrin  are  the  most  effective  insecticides 
against  the  alfalfa  weevil.   However,  residues  found  in  hay  and  milk 
and  the  development  of  resistance  to  the  two  insecticides  by  the  weevil 
have  combined  to  eliminate  them  as  a  control. 

Entomologists  are  now  restricted  to  somewhat  less  effective 
insecticides  that  can  be  applied  to  the  growing  crop  in  May  or  June. 
These  insecticides  include  parathion,  guthion,  methoxychlor,  malathion 
and  diazinon. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY  P.M., 
JANUARY  20,  1965 

Special  Coverage 

Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 

Can  Herbicides  Replace  Corn  Cultivation? 

URBANA — A  recently  completed  three-year  corn  study  comparing 
broadcast  application  of  atrazine  with  conventional  cultivation  indi- 
cates that  at  least  one  cultivation  is  still  in  order,  reported  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  agronomist  E.  L.  Knake  to  the  17th  annual  Custom  Spray 
Operators'  School  here  today. 

Present  herbicides  are  not  always  effective,  Knake  explained. 
When  they  fail  to  adequately  control  weeds,  cultivation  helps.   None  of 
the  present  herbicides  used  for  corn  will  control  all  weed  species. 
Cultivation  can  help  to  control  weeds  that  the  herbicide  doesn't  control. 

Knake  said  that,  for  most  soils  in  most  seasons,  the  differ- 
ent treatments  caused  no  significant  difference  in  yields.   Some  se- 
lected data  suggested  a  slight  advantage  for  cultivation  on  a  silt  loam 
soil  that  was  low  in  organic  matter  where  seedbed  preparation  was  exces- 
sive and  where  the  soil  tended  to  crust. 

The  corn  hybrids  stood  well  in  all  treatments.  Throwing  soil 
into  the  row  around  the  base  of  corn  plants  did  not  increase  the  number 
of  erect  plants  at  harvest. 

Soil  moisture  samples  were  taken  at  monthly  intervals  last 
summer  at  1-  to  7-inch  and  14-  to  24-inch  depths.   The  various  treat- 
ments had  little  or  no  effect  on  soil  moisture,  Knake  reported. 
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Add  Can  Herbicides  Replace  Corn  Cultivation  -  2 

No  direct  measurements  of  infiltration  or  runoff  of  moisture 
were  made  in  the  study.   But  soil  moisture  data  from  samplings  made  soon 
after  a  rain,  together  with  field  observations,  suggest  that  runoff  was 
not  a  problem  on  the  level  soils  on  which  the  agronomists  conducted  the 
experiment.   It  may  be  more  important  on  sloping  land,  Knake  added. 

If  a  herbicide  might  cause  a  residue  problem,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  apply  it  in  bands  rather  than  broadcast,  he  said. 

As  new,  improved  herbicides  are  introduced  to  control  a 

broader  range  of  weed  species,  as  materials  and  methods  are  developed 

to  provide  more  consistent  performance  and  a  more  appropriate  period  of 

residual  activity,  and  perhaps  as  planting  patterns  change,  additional 

consideration  will  be  given  to  further  substitution  of  chemical  energy 

for  mechanical  energy,  Knake  concluded. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY  P.M., 
JANUARY  20,  1965 

Special  Coverage 

Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 

New  Spray  Concept  Slashes 
Insecticide  Requirements 

URBANA — A  new  concept  in  aerial  spray  application  of  insecti- 
cides has  slashed  application  rates  by  as  much  as  94  percent,  reduced 
costs  for  some  spray  operations  by  more  than  50  percent  and,  in  some 
cases,  actually  boosted  the  effectiveness  of  the  insecticide. 

USDA  entomologist  Kenneth  Messenger  reported  the  work  with 
ultra- low-volume  insecticide  application  here  today  at  the  17th  Illinois 
Custom  Spray  Operators'  School  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus. 

"Spray  amounts  needed  to  control  some  insects  have  been  re- 
duced from  200  or  more  gallons  (insecticide  plus  water)  per  acre  to  just 
one  pint  per  acre  with  the  new  application  rates, "  Messenger  explained. 
"Control  has  been  just  as  effective  with  the  low  rates." 

Messenger  said  that  nearly  everyone  involved  with  developing 
the  ultra- low -volume  insecticide  spray  methods  was  pessimistic  about 
its  outcome  when  the  program  started.   Opinions  changed  after  tests  with 
undiluted  malathion  showed  spectacular  results. 

"In  the  1964  cereal  leaf  beetle  program,  we  specified  eight 
ounces  of  malathion  per  acre  with  no  water  added  and  a  swath  spacing  of 
100  feet,"   Messenger  said.   "Within  a  few  days  results  were  so  strikinc 
that  swath  spacing  was  boosted  to  150  feet,  without  changing  calibra- 
tion. 
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Add  New  Spray  Concept  -  2 

"The  bulk  of  the  168,000  acres  was  treated  with  malathion  at 
a  rate  of  5.3  ounces  per  acre.   The  cost  for  material  and  application 
dropped  more  than  65  percent  from  the  previous  year,  and  results  were 
far  better." 

Messenger  said  that  USDA  entomologists  had  equally  good  re- 
sults with  ultra-low  insecticide  application  in  the  rangeland  grass- 
hopper control  program. 

"For  the  12-year  period  prior  to  1964,  control  had  been  ap- 
plication of  one  gallon  of  material  per  acre,"  Messenger  said.   "In 
1964  the  rate  was  reduced  by  94  percent,  to  1/2  pint  of  total  material 
per  acre. 

"This  change  dropped  costs  by  more  than  50  percent  for  the 
treatment  of  more  than  one  million  acres.   But,  perhaps  more  important, 
we  were  able  to  apply  the  new  material  without  removing  livestock  from 
range  or  pasture,  as  had  been  necessary  with  previous  treatments." 

Messenger  said  one  key  to  the  success  of  low  application  rates 
is  a  new  spinner  nozzle  that  produces  a  much  narrower  droplet  spectrum 
than  a  standard  nozzle. 

The  small  nozzle  eliminates  both  the  larger  drops  that  are 
wasteful  and  the  very  small  drops  that  may  drift  off  target.   The  noz- 
zle, which  will  soon  be  in  commercial  production,  works  as  well  on 
ground  spray  equipment  as  in  aircraft. 
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Special  Coverage 

Custom  Spray  Operators*  School 

Report  1964  Herbicide  Use 
On  Illinois  Farms 

URBANA — A  recent  Illinois  Crop  Reporting  Service  survey  in- 
dicates that  about  63.5  percent  of  Illinois'  farmers  used  herbicides  on 
either  part  or  all  of  their  corn  and  soybeans  in  1964. 

The  study  indicated  that  5.7  million  acres  of  Illinois  corn 
received  some  form  of  chemical  treatment  to  control  weeds  during  the 
year.   More  than  26  percent  of  this  corn  received  pre-emergence  treat- 
ment, and  about  40  percent  received  post-emergence  treatment. 

About  24  percent  of  all  Illinois  soybean  acreage  was  treated 
with  chemicals  last  year.   Nearly  all  of  this  treatment  was  with  pre- 
emergence  herbicides. 

Agricultural  statistician  Hosea  Harkness  reported  results  of 
the  study  here  today  during  the  17th  Illinois  Custom  Spray  Operators* 
Training  School.   He  said  reports  in  the  study  represented  about  one  of 
every  60  farms  in  the  state. 

"Large  farms  showed  the  highest  use  of  herbicides,"  Harkness 
explained.  "Thirty-four  percent  of  the  farmers  who  operated  less  than 
100  acres  treated  either  part  or  all  of  their  corn  and  soybeans.  More 
than  85  percent  of  those  who  operated  500  or  more  acres  used  herbicides 

Atrazine  was  the  most  common  pre-emergence  chemical  used  on 
corn,  accounting  for  9.5  percent  of  the  treated  acreage.   CDAA  ran  a 
close  second  at  9  percent  of  the  total. 
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Add  Report  1964  Herbicide  Use  -  2 

For  post-emergence  corn  treatment,  2,4-D  low-volatile  ester 
and  2,4-D  amine  were  the  most  common  herbicides,  each  accounting  for 
16  percent  of  the  total  planted  acreage.   Amiben  accounted  for  half  of 
the  treated  soybean  acreage. 

Harkness  said  additional  data  obtained  in  the  survey  indicated 

that  about  one  percent  of  the  small  grain  acreage  in  Illinois  was 

treated  with  herbicides  last  year. 
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Special  Coverage 
Materials  Handling  and 
Grain  Drying  Workshop 

Agronomist  Looks  At  Tomorrow1 s  Hybrids 

URBANA — Tomorrow^  specialized  corn  hybrids  are  likely  to  be 
planted  earlier,  at  higher  rates  and  in  narrower  rows  than  those  of  to- 
day.  They  are  almost  certain  to  be  more  susceptible  to  late  lodging, 
but  more  resistant  to  leaf  blight.   They  will  probably  be  higher  in  oil 
and  possibly  have  higher  protein  quality. 

That's  the  forecast  of  University  of  Illinois  plant  geneticist 
D.  E.  Alexander  at  the  Materials  Handling  and  Grain  Drying  Workshop  here 
today.   From  the  vantage  point  of  a  crop  breeder,  Alexander  pointed  to 
these  trends  in  corn  culture: 

High  plant  population.   Open-pollinated  varieties  and  most  of 
the  early  hybrids  were  bred  to  perform  well  at  low  planting  rates — 
perhaps  9,000  to  16,000  plants  per  acre.   These  rates  could  exploit  the 
fertility  and  management   of  the  50-  to  100-bushel-per-acre  era.   But 
many  researchers  soon  found  that  high  fertility  and  optimum  management 
would  bring  higher  yields,  although  few  hybrids  would  perform  well  above 
20,000  per  acre.   The  advent  of  inexpensive  nitrogen,  herbicides,  ef- 
ficient machinery  and  high  land  prices,  however,  stimulated  research 
leading  to  the  development  of  hybrids  that  performed  well  in  the  20,000 
to  24,000  range.   High-population  hybrids,  coupled  with  appropriate 
management,  tended  to   boost  yields,  increase  lodging  and  reduce  weed 
populations. 
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Add  Agronomist  Looks  At  Tomorrow's  Hybrids  -  2 

Single  crosses  vs.  double  crosses.  Single  crosses,  modified 
singles  and  three-way  hybrids  have  become  popular.  They  are  consider- 
ably more  uniform  than  the  classical  double  cross  and  may  yield  better 
under  certain  conditions.  Commercial  corn-growing  regions  will  probably 
increase  their  use  of  single  crosses  and  similar  hybrids.  Recent  re- 
search suggests,  however,  that  future  hybrids  may  be  less  uniform,  but 
higher  yielding,  than  today's  single  crosses. 

Planting  patterns.   Research  on  optimum  row  width  and  plant 
distribution  has  been  going  on  since  corn  became  a  major  crop  in  the 
Corn  Belt.   U.  of  I.  agronomist  J.  w.  Pendleton  says,  "As  plant  popula- 
tions increase,  there  will  be  a  trend  toward  more  drilling. . .and  nar- 
rower rows.   Although  neither  of  these  practices  will  give  consistent 
or  spectacular  yield  increases,  they  will  add  a  few  bushels,  especially 
in  favorable  corn-growing  seasons." 

Date  of  planting.   Economics  suggest  that  the  commercial  corn 
producer  must  start  planting  earlier  than  is  now  usual.   Early  plantings, 
year  after  year,  produce  higher  yields,  reduce  lodging  and  advance  the 
harvesting  date.   Early  planting,  together  with  use  of  hybrids  that  are 
resistant  to  cold  and  with  adequate  insect  and  weed  control  treatments, 
appears  to  be  inevitable. 

Disease  resistance.   Although  the  stalk  rot  problem  has  not 
been  completely  solved,  solution  to  the  northern  leaf  blight  problem 
appears  to  be  near.   Development  of  polygene  resistance  is  well  under 
way;  many  hybrids  now  have  good  resistance.   U.  of  I.  plant  pathologist 
A.  L.  Hooker  recently  discovered  a  single  recessive  gene  that  virtually 
inhibits  sporulation  and  thus  checks  the  spread  of  the  disease.   In- 
corporation of  the  new  gene  into  inbreds  is  progressing  rapidly.   Ulti- 
mate use  of  both  systems  should  eliminate  the  disease  from  the  Corn  Belt 
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Add  Agronomist  Looks  At  Tomorrow's  Hybrids  -  3 

Quality.   Tomorrow's  hybrids  are  almost  certain  to  be  higher 
in  oil  content  than  present  hybrids.   Data  from  Illinois  research  sug- 
gest that  oil  content  can  be  increased  to  7  percent  without  reducing 
yield.   Since  oil  is  higher  in  energy  than  starch,  higher  oil  types  re- 
flect a  higher  energy- trapping  capacity.   Research  also  shows  that  the 
structure  of  the  oil  is  under  genetic  control.   So  breeders  should  be 
able  to  control  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  fatty  acids  produced  by  corn. 

The  recent  Purdue  University  discovery  that  a  recessive  gene — 
Opaque-2 — markedly  increases  the  biological  quality  of  endosperm  protein 
is  a  significant  advance  in  the  quest  for  better  corn  varieties,  Alex- 
ander concluded. 
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Moisture  Discount  Corn  Buying 
May  Be  Obsolete,  Economist  Says_ 

URBANA — When  a  pricing  system  fails  to  work  accurately,  the 
market  will  replace  it  with  a  system  that  will  work. 

This  philosophy  may  reflect  what  is  happening  to  the  moisture 
discount  method  of  fixing  corn  prices,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus, 
University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  economist. 

Speaking  at  the  Materials  Handling  and  Grain  Drying  Workshop 
today,  Hieronymus  said  that  the  system  of  buying  corn  on  a  fixed  sched- 
ule of  moisture  discounts  appears  to  be  breaking  down.   The  system  is 
not  establishing  grain  market  price  trends,  but  is  being  circumvented. 

Hieronymus  pointed  out  that  there  are  now  many  departures  from 
the  standard  one-cent  scale  for  removing  each  half  percent  of  moisture 
over  15.5  percent,  and  no  premiums  for  going  below  this  level.   Changes 
in  harvesting  and  marketing  patterns  appear  to  be  making  the  moisture 
schedule  system  obsolete. 

Historically,  as  corn  has  dried  in  cribs  on  the  farm,  in  the 
spring  the  average  market  price  has  risen  to  reflect  the  reduced  mois- 
ture.  The  moisture  discount  system  works  well  as  long  as  all  corn  has 
about  the  same  moisture  content.   This  schedule  has  been  effective  until 
recently,  Hieronymus  said.   But  the  rapid  change  to  corn  combines  and 
rapid  movement  of  high-moisture  corn  off  farms  has  created  problems. 

Hieronymus  expects  a  continued  demand  to  store  more  corn,  be- 
cause it  is  more  economical  to  store  and  condition  corn  off  the  farm  if 
it  is  not  going  to  be  fed  on  the  home  farm.   This  practice  may  also  be 
favored  for  some  corn  that  will  be  fed  on  farms  where  it  is  grown. 
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Add  Moisture  Discount  Corn  Buying  -  2 

The  problem  is  pricing  the  package  of  services  for  condition- 
ing and  storing  corn,  not  just  for  drying,  Hieronymus  said.   And  recent 
departures  from  the  discount  schedule  indicate  that  it  is  underpricing 
the  real  value  of  the  service  during  harvest. 

One  example  that  the  market  will  usually  find  the  real  value 
of  a  commodity  and  set  a  price  on  it  is  found  in  the  corn  harvest  of 
1964.   More  high-moisture  corn  than  usual  moved  out  of  the  country  into 
export  channels,  Hieronymus  said.   The  eastern  part  of  the  U.  S.  went 
on  a  1  1/2-cent  discount  scale,  but  buyers  had  to  pay  a  higher  base 
price  when  they  bought  on  this  schedule,  implying  a  higher  return  to 
drying.   The  effect  was  to  encourage  the  shipping  of  lower  moisture  corn. 

Farther  west  the  one-cent  discount  schedule  was  maintained, 
but  some  higher  prices  were  bid  for  corn  guaranteed  to  be  15.5  percent 
or  less.   Therefore,  receivers  paid,  a  premium  to  avoid  drying  at  the 
implied  discount  schedule  price,  encouraging  the  shipping  of  dry  corn. 

The  high  moisture  and  fast  harvest  caused  some  damage  to  corn, 
Hieronymus  said.   This  corn  would  usually  have  been  discounted  25  cents 
because  of  damage  and  sourness,  but  it  sold  for  only  a  12-  or  13-cent 
discount  because  it  was  dried  to  14  or  14.5  percent.   There  was  an  un- 
stated dryness  premium. 

Elevator  operators  have  had  good  results  in  holding  corn  with 
as  much  as  20  percent  moisture  until  spring,  Hieronymus  reported.   If 
this  corn  is  sold  without  drying,  the  discount  schedule  may  also  be 
underpricing  the  drying  service  later  in  the  year. 

Corn  processors  have  resisted  increases  in  the  discount  sched- 
ule.  They  have  not  followed  exporters  and  terminal  merchants,  who  have 
occasionally  gone  to  larger  moisture  discount  schedules  indicating  that 
the  present  moisture  discount  schedule  covers  conditioning  costs. 

Both  may  be  right,  Hieronymus  said.   Some  parts  of  the  market 
may  be  undersupplied  with  corn  that  is  dry  enough  for  their  purposes, 
while  other  parts  can  profitably  condition  corn  for  the  discount  price. 
If  that  is  the  case,  he  added,  country  locations  should  hold  more  corn 
and  also  dry  more  corn. 
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Special  Coverage 

Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 

UI  Entomologist  Says  Corn  Borer 
Damage  Could  Be  Serious  This  Year 

URBANA — Early  indications  are  that  corn  borer  populations  in 
Illinois  could  increase  alarmingly  and  damage  could  be  serious  in  1965, 
according  to  University  of  Illinois  entomologist  H.  B.  Petty. 

Speaking  here  today  during  the  17th  Illinois  Custom  Spray 
Operators'  Training  School  on  the  U.  of  I.  campus,  Petty  said  that  last 
year's  increase  in  second-generation  borer  population  was  much  greater 
than  that  in  1963. 

"This  upward  trend  bothers  us,  since  our  counts  show  that  we 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  fly  and  wasp  parasite  population  curve, "  Fetty 
explained.   "The  incidence  of  protozoan  disease  of  corn  borer  is  also 
the  lowest  on  record.   With  parasites  and  disease  at  low  levels,  borer 
populations  could  increase  sharply  during  the  year." 

Petty  said  U.  of  I.  entomologists  plan  to  watch  two  areas 
closely  for  corn  borers  during  1965.   One  is  the  southern  tip  of  the 
state,  where  last  year's  populations  were  the  highest  they  have  ever 
been.   The  other  potential  problem  area  is  south  and  west  of  a  line  from 
Kankakee  to  Rockford  and  north  and  west  of  a  line  from  St.  Louis  to 
Springfield  to  Hoopeston. 

Petty  said  that  some  other  common  insect  pests  are  expected  to 
show  lower  populations  this  year  than  in  1964. 
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Add  UI  Entomologist  Says  Corn  Borer  Damage  -  2 

"Grasshopper  populations  are  expected  to  be  low,  and  spittle- 
bug  numbers  should  remain  low, "  Petty  said.   "Hessian  fly  populations 
were  lower  in  1964  than  in  1963  and  are  expected  to  cause  few  problems 
this  year." 

Petty  pointed  out  that  alfalfa  weevils  appeared  in  Illinois 
for  the  first  time  last  year.   Weevils  were  found  in  29  southern  coun- 
ties. 

"We  don't  expect  alfalfa  weevils  to  cause  a  serious  problem 
this  year,  even  though  isolated  fields  may  be  damaged,"  Petty  said. 
"However,  we  do  expect  the  weevils  to  spread  into  new  counties  and  popu- 
lations to  increase  in  counties  that  are  already  infested." 

Western  corn  rootworms  also  were  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Illinois  last  year.   However,  populations  were  too  low  to  cause  any 
problems. 
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Grain  Drying  Workshop  Coverage 

Consider  Costs,  Management  Ability 
Before  Buying  Grain  Drying  Equipment 

URBANA — Grain  drying  is  here  to  stay,  but  the  industry  still 
has  to  decide  who  is  the  best  for  the  job — the  farmer  or  elevator  and 
custom  equipment  operators,  according  to  Paul  C.  Johnson,  editorial  di- 
rector of  PRAIRIE  FARMER  magazine. 

"The  farmer  will  either  own  his  own  dryers  or  the  elevators 
and  custom  people  will  have  to  come  up  with  prompt  and  efficient  drying 
service, "  Johnson  told  farm  equipment  dealers  here  today  at  the  Mate- 
rials Handling  and  Grain  Drying  Workshop  on  the  University  of  Illinois 
campus. 

"I  personally  feel  that  the  job  can  be  done  better  and  more 
efficiently  by  professionals,"  Johnson  explained.   "But  I  have  grave 
doubts  that  they  will  come  up  with  the  right  kind  of  service  in  time." 

Johnson  said  that  farmers  who  are  contemplating  big  invest- 
ments in  grain-drying  machinery  should  carefully  appraise  costs  and 
their  own  abilities  to  adopt  new  technology. 

Some  farmers  cannot  adapt  to  changes  because  they  lack  the 
imagination,  managerial  ability  or  financial  resources,  Johnson  said. 

Others  "shoot  for  the  moon"  but  lack  the  skills  to  deal  with 
modern  technology  and  machinery.   They  are  fascinated  by  new  things  and 
proceed  on  the  premise  that  the  machine  and  the  system  will  save  them. 
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Add  Consider  Costs,  Management  Ability  -22 

Johnson  said  he  would  rather  see  farmers  travel  the  road  of 
moderation  than  rush  into  expensive  and  elaborate  systems.   "I  know  both 
cattle  feeders  and  swine  men  who  went  for  the  gold-plated  Cadillac  and 
are  sorry  for  it  today, "  he  said. 

He  advised  farmers  to  consider  whether  the  time  saved  by  new 
equipment  would  be  worth  saving.   They  should  determine  whether  the 
money  spent  would  yield  in  proportion  to  the  investment,  or  whether  the 
purchase  would  merely  feed  their  egos  and  impress  their  neighbors. 

"Expensive  machinery  has  to  put  in  many  fruitful  hours  to  pay 
for  itself, "  Johnson  said.   If  an  individual  farm  operation  cannot  keep 
the  machinery  busy,  or  if  the  required  skills  cannot  be  readily  devel- 
oped by  the  individual  farmer,  we  should  give  more  attention  to  the 
custom  approach  or  new  ownership  arrangements.   The  real  test  is  whether 
machines  and  technological  systems  will  serve  our  needs  and  pay  their 
way. 

"Here  in  the  Corn  Belt,  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  sensible 

family  farmer  who  keeps  up  to  date  in  a  cautious  way  will  be  with  us 

for  a  long  time.   He  is  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  cornerstone  of  our 

agriculture.   We  should  keep  him  in  mind  as  we  design  our  machinery  and 

devise  our  new  technological  systems."   Johnson  concluded. 
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Special  Coverage 

Materials  Handling  Workshop 

Most  Illinois  Cash  Grain 
Produced  On  Share-Rent  Basis 

URBANA — Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  corn  produced  in  Illi- 
nois is  grown  on  rented  land,  with  share-rent  arrangements  predominating, 
according  to  Franklin  J.  Reiss,  University  of  Illinois  farm  management 
and  land  economist. 

In  outlining  owner  and  tenant  cost-sharing  arrangements  in 
grain  drying  and  handling  for  the  Materials  Handling  and  Grain  Drying 
Workshop  today,  Reiss  pointed  out  that  share  rents  account  for  about 
95  percent  of  all  tenant-operated  farms  in  the  state.   In  the  cash-grain 
area  of  east-central  Illinois,  the  proportion  of  share-lease  tenants 
rises  to  about  98  percent. 

These  share-rent  leases  are  joint  economic  ventures,  largely 
one-year  leases  with  year-to-year  renewals,  Reiss  said.   To  bring  annual 
input  contributions  by  each  party  into  line  with  the  rent  shares,  the 
leases  include  many  covenant  or  contractual  agreements  that  govern  the 
sharing  of  costs  and  inputs. 

The  landlord  usually  furnishes  the  land  and  structural  im- 
provements on  it,  taxes  and  insurance  and  materials  for  repairs  on  the 
property,  Reiss  said. 

Under  a  crop-share  or  a  crop-share-cash  lease,  the  tenant 
usually  furnishes  all  machinery,  equipment,  fuel,  power  and  labor  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  farm  properly. 

All  strictly  variable  costs  for  such  items  as  fertilizer,  crop 

seeds,  insect  control  and  electric  power  and  fuel  for  grain  drying  are 

generally  shared  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  crop  is  shared. 
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Add  Most  Illinois  Cash  Grain  -  2 

Under  these  conditions,  Reiss  pointed  out  that  the  landlord 
should  furnish  fixed  storage  facilities  and  any  equipment  attached  to 
it.   This  would  include  cribs,  bins,  granaries  and  heat  units,  fans  and 
conveyers. 

Reiss  emphasized  that  usually  the  lease  agreements  do  not  say 
that  storage  must  be  furnished.   If  storage  is  furnished,  however,  the 
landlord  is  the  most  likely  one  to  do  it. 

The  tenant  then  should  furnish  the  harvesting  and  hauling  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and  the  labor  needed  to  get  the  grain  from  the 
field  to  the  storage  units,  Reiss  said. 

Processing  and  storing  of  grain  lie  beyond  the  harvesting  op- 
eration and  therefore  are  outside  the  factors  determining  a  share-rental 
payment  to  the  landlord.   These  operations  must  then  be  analyzed  as  a 
separate  economic  enterprise,  Reiss  pointed  out. 

Reiss  suggested  that,  to  restore  the  status  quo  in  processing 
and  storing  costs,  the  landowner  and  tenant  could  follow  one  of  these 
steps: 

1.  Calculate  cost-sharing  by  each  party  with  conventional 
ear-corn  harvesting  and  storing  operations. 

2.  Calculate  new  costs  with  field  shelling,  drying  and  stor- 
ing shelled  corn. 

3.  Share  inputs  according  to  lease  principles,  and  make  cash 
payments  to  restore  the  previous  balance. 

New  customs  could  also  evolve  that  would  change  the  methods  of 
handling  and  drying  corn,  Reiss  said.   For  example,  harvesting  shelled 
orn  could  be  accepted  as  standard  practice.   The  balance  between  input 
contributions  and  returns  for  both  parties  could  be  completely  revised. 

landlord  payments  could  be  adopted  for  corn  harvesting  similar  to  the 
landlord  contributions  to  small  grain  and  soybean  combining. 

Finally,  Reiss  suggested,  that  cost-sharing  arrangements  could 
&e  simplified  to  reflect  both  the  desired  equity  and  degree  of  manage- 
rial control. 
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Special  Coverage 

Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 

Weed  Killers  Backstop 

Good  Lawn  Management 

URBANA — Good  lawns  are  the  result  of  good  management.   But 
even  healthy  turf  needs  an  occasional  assist  from  weed  killers.   "We  now 
have  a  series  of  chemicals  that  are  highly  effective, "  reported  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  agronomist  F.  W.  Slife  at  the  17th  annual  Custom  Spray 
Operators'  School  here  today. 

Here  are  his  recommendations: 

For  broad-leaved  weeds,  2,4-D  is  still  the  best  chemical  to 
use  on  most  lawns.   Where  dandelions  and  plantain  are  the  major  species, 
stick  with  2,4-D.   The  most  convenient  form  for  homeowners  is  a  wax  bar 
impregnated  with  2,4-D  amine,  which  eliminates  drift  and  volatility.   A 
bit  more  expensive  than  liquids,  the  wax  bar  is  well  worth  the  money  if 
the  lawn  is  edged  by  flowers  or  other  sensitive  plants.   This  year  a 
wax  cane,  preferable  for  spot  treatment  of  plants,  will  be  available. 
The  next  best  form  of  2,4-D  for  turf  is  2,4-D  amine  in  liquid  form.   It 
eliminates  the  volatility  hazard,  but  will  drift  during  application. 
Don't  use  2,4-D  esters  because  of  their  volatility. 

Where  turf  is  infested  with  chickweed,  knotweed,  creeping 
Charlie,  and  other  broad- leaved  weeds  that  are  not  controlled  by  2,4-D, 
the  homeowner  has  several  choices:   Bandvel  D,  2,4,5-TP  and  MCPP  are 
all  good  for  controlling  these  weeds.   These  chemicals  are  also  better 
than  2,4-D  for  eliminating  white  clover. 
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Bandvel  D  is  outstanding  for  controlling  knotweed  and  is  the 
preferred  chemical  for  this  particular  weed.   Use  extreme  care  when 
applying  this  chemical.   Since  it  can  be  picked  up  by  the  roots  of  trees 
and  shrubs  and  may  cause  malformation  of  the  leaves,  don't  apply  it  in 
the  root  zone  of  such  plants.   Its  greatest  use  is  on  golf  course  fair- 
ways and  large  open  turf  areas. 

MCPP  is  excellent  for  use  on  chickweed  and  white  clover.   It 
is  similar  to  2,4-D  in  its  action,  but  like  Bandvel  D   it  does  not  do  a 
good  job  on  dandelions  and  plantain.   If  applied  carefully,  it  can  also 
be  used  on  bentgrass. 

Among  grass  weeds,  crabgrass  is  still  the  major  weed  problem 
in  turf.   It  presents  the  greatest  problem  in  poor  turf  and  becomes 
progressively  less  serious  in  dense,  vigorous  turf.   Homeowners  can  elimi- 
nate crabgrass  with  either  post-emergence  or  pre-emergence  chemicals. 
The  best  post-emergence  chemicals  are  the  methyl  arsonates  (DSMA) .   They 
are  especially  effective  on  small  crabgrass.   Users  must  follow  recom- 
mended rates  to  avoid  turf  injury.   New  pre-emergence  crabgrass  killers 
continue  to  appear.   Zytron  and  Dacthal  have  been  widely  sold  and  gen- 
erally have  given  good  results  on  bluegrass  turf. 

Azack,  Betasan  and  Tupersan  have  been  introduced  recently. 
All  three  look  exceptionally  good  for  controlling  crabgrass.   Betasan 
is  particularly  outstanding  because  it  can  be  used  on  established  bent- 
grass  as  well  as  on  bluegrass.   Tupersan  was  introduced  for  widespread, 
experimental  use  last  year.   All  the  major  established  turf  grasses  as 
well  as  turf  grass  seedlings  are  tolerant  to  it.   Applications  made  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil  immediately  after  bluegrass  seed  was  planted 
have  completely  controlled  crabgrass  without  injuring  the  bluegrass 
seedlings.   In  greenhouse  tests,  seedlings  of  redtop,  creeping  fescue 
and  bentgrass  have  exhibited  a  high  tolerance  to  this  material.   In  the 
same  tests,  seedlings  of  two  different  foxtails  and  two  crabgrass  spe- 
cies were  killed. 

Tupersan  may  have  an  important  place  in  establishing  new  lawnc 
in  the  spring  and  offers  the  possibility  for  summer  seeding  of  lawns, 
Slife  concluded. 
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Special  Coverage 

Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 


Post-Emergence  Sprays  Limited 

URBANA — Chemical  company  screening  programs  are  designed  to 
find  new  post-emergence  as  well  as  pre-emergence  chemicals.   But  so  far, 
with  the  exception  of  2,4-D,  the  industry  has  not  developed  good  selec- 
tive post-emergence  chemicals  for  corn  that  have  the  potential  for  re- 
placing present  pre-emergence  materials,  reported  University  of  Illinois 
agronomist  F.  W.  Slife  at  the  17th  annual  Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 
here  today. 

Here's  his  summarization  of  post-emergence  control  in  the 
cornfield: 

Atrazine  has  limited  possibilities  as  a  post-emergence  spray 
for  corn.   Since  farmers  must  apply  it  before  grass  weeds  reach  1  1/2 
inches  in  height,  its  application  is  limited.   In  addition,  the  results 
have  not  been  consistent. 

Lor ox  has  been  sold  for  two  seasons  as  a  directed  post- 
emergence  spray  for  corn.   To  be  effective,  the  weeds  should  not  be  more 
than  five  inches  high,  and  the  corn  about  15  inches.   Farmers  must  apply 
the  chemical  accurately  to  avoid  injuring  the  corn.   Some  variable  re- 
sults have  been  reported  with  this  treatment  in  terms  of  weed  control 
and  corn  injury. 

Although  there  should  be  some  situations  where  Lorox  can  be 
used  each  year,  its  potential  seems  to  be  limited. 

The  combination  of  Dowpon  and  2,4-D  as  a  directed  post-emergence 
treatment  is  relatively  new  in  Illinois.  It  is  designed  largely  to  con- 
trol annual  grasses,  but  the  2,4-D  will  also  control  broad-leaved  weeds. 
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Corn  has  little  or  no  tolerance  to  Dowpon  at  the  2-pound  rate, 
but  it  can  be  used  if  it  is  carefully  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk,  with  a  minimum   amount  touching  the  leaves.   Leaf   lifters  are 
available  commercially  to  lift  leaves  and  keep  the  spray  off  them.   Since 
it  is  usually  impossible  to  spray  over  the  tops  of  weeds  with  the 
Dowpon-2,4-D  combination  because  of  danger  of  getting  too  much  on  the 
corn,  farmers  usually  apply  the  material  to  the  lower  half  of  weed 
plants.   This  coverage  is  not  sufficient  to  kill  giant  foxtail,  but  in 
most  cases  the  plants  produce  little  or  no  seed  after  treatment. 

The  use  of  Dowpon  plus  2,4-D  is  a  precise  treatment  that  re- 
quires sprayer  equipment.   U.  of  I.  agronomists  believe  that  this  treat- 
ment has  a  limited  potential  in  Illinois. 

Last  year  researchers  tested  several  non-selective  foliage 
contact  chemicals  that  could  be  used  for  directed  sprays  in  corn.   Tests 
indicate  that  these  materials  are  similar  to  Lorox  in  effectiveness  and 
are  no  safer  on  corn. 

Slife  said  the  major  reason  for  the  continued  search  for  new 
and  better  post-emergence  chemicals  for  corn  is  that  the  farmer  could 
use  them  in  years  when  cultural  practices  fail  to  control  the  weeds.   In 
some  years  he  would  not  need  to  treat.   Both  pre-  and  post-emergence 
chemicals  have  given  variable  results.   The  environment  affects  the  re- 
sults, but  farmers  have  become  accustomed  to  varying  weed  control  and 
corn  injury  in  the  20  years  they  have  used  2,4-D.   Even  though  new  post- 
emergence  chemicals  may  appear,  it  is  likely  that  they  also  will  give 
varying  results  in  weed  control,  Slife  said. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


INIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Materials  Handling  Workshop  Coverage 

Gradual  Retreat  From  Farm  Programs 
Probable,  Purdue  Economist  Says 

URBANA — The  scope  of  government  price  and  production  controls 
in  agriculture  seems  likely  to  decrease  in  the  years  ahead,  making  prob- 
able either  a  stalemate  or  a  gradual  retreat  from  farm  programs. 

This  opinion  was  expressed  by  Don  Paarlberg,  Purdue  University 
professor  of  agricultural  economics,  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Ma- 
terials Handling  and  Grain  Drying  Workshop  held  this  week  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  campus. 

Paarlberg  believes  the  recent  national  political  campaign  sup- 
ports this  view.   Neither  major  presidential  candidate  made  price  sup- 
ports and  production  controls  an  important  issue  because  the  country  is 
tired  of  these  supports  and  controls,  he  said.   Both  parties  also  real- 
ize that  there  is  no  secret  weapon  to  use  against  the  so-called  farm 
problem. 

"The  American  people  will  realize  that  the  Congress  will  not 
enact,  the  executive  branch  will  not  enforce  and  farmers  will  not  accept 
the  production  controls  needed  to  balance  supply  with  demand  at  the 
price  levels  sought  by  politicians,"  Paarlberg  said. 

In  considering  prospects  for  the  corn  and  wheat  programs, 

Paarlberg  said  that  if  there  is  no  new  legislation  when  the  current  feed 

grain  program  expires  in  1965,  corn  will  be  supported  at  50  percent  of 

parity.   This  support  price  would,  bring  Illinois  farmers  about  75  cents 

a  bushel  for  corn. 
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There  is  general  agreement,  however,  that  a  new  corn  program 
should  be  enacted.   And  if  an  effective  program  is  to  be  in  operation 
for  the  1966  crop,  Paarlberg  believes  that  it  should  be  passed  by  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

Paarlberg  pointed  out  that  the  changes  in  the  1965  corn  pro- 
gram to  a  $1.05  support  price  and  a  20-cent  payment  will  hold  combined 
returns  to  cooperators  at  the  same  $1.25  level  as  in  1964.   The  price 
to  non-cooper ators  will  drop  a  nickel.   The  purpose  of  the  change  is  to 
induce  more  farmers  to  cooperate,  he  added. 

If  no  new  legislation  is  passed  before  the  wheat  program  ex- 
pires after  the  1965  harvest,  Paarlberg  said  that  the  1962  law  would 
again  be  effective.   Farmers  would  then  face  a  choice  of  either  manda- 
tory controls  or  virtually  no  program. 

Farmers'  rejection  of  mandatory  controls  in  the  recent  wheat 
referendum  dealt  the  administration  its  most  damaging  farm  policy  defeat 
to  date,  Paarlberg  said.   Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  Congress  would 
avert  the  possibility  of  another  such  choice. 

Some  of  our  problems  in  agriculture  that  have  resulted  in  farm 
programs  will  be  solved  by  discovering  that  they  are  not  real  problems, 
Paarlberg  believes.   Others  will  be  solved  by  redefining  the  problems 
as  opportunities. 

This  process  of  change  in  approach  to  farm  problems  is  already 
under  way,  Paarlberg  noted.   The  emphasis  is  now  on  the  problems  of  low 
income  on  small,  inefficient  farms  and  the  need  for  education  and  off- 
farm  employment  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 
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Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 

Few  Accidental  Poisonings  Traced 
To  Pesticides 

URBANA — Pesticides  were  involved  in  only  7.3  percent  of  all 
cases  of  non-fatal  accidental  swallowing  of  hazardous  substances  in 
downstate  Illinois,  according  to  a  study  by  University  of  Illinois 
entomologists.   All  of  the  pesticide  poisonings  involved  children  under 
12  years  of  age. 

The  other  92.7  percent  of  the  accidents  involved  medicines, 
cosmetics,  paints  and  household  preparations,  such  as  cleansers  and 
detergents,  entomologist  H.  B.  Petty  told  spray  operators  here  during 
the  17th  Illinois  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training  School  held  this 
week  on  the  U.  of  I.  campus.   Study  results  were  based  on  information 
from  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health. 

"The  tragic  aspect  of  these  statistics  is  that  we  have  any  to 
report  at  all, "  Petty  said.   "Nearly  all  the  cases  involved  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  either  the  person  who  was  harmed  or  someone  who  had 
handled  the  material  previously." 

Anticoagulant  rodent  baits  and.  arsenic  compounds  accounted 
for  64.7  percent  of  all  accidental  pesticide  ingestion  cases  in  chil- 
dren under  12  years,  Petty  reported.   Insecticides,  fungicides  and 
herbicides  developed  since  1945  accounted  for  17.5  percent  of  the  cases, 
while  those  developed  before  1945  made  up  56.1  percent. 

Petty  said  that  during  the  four-year  period  reports  from  Illi- 
nois showed  that  aspirin  caused  more  accidental  deaths  than  did  pesti- 
cides. 
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The  study  also  showed  that  pesticide  poisoning  was  much  more 
acute  in  urban  areas  than  on  the  farm.   Of  11  deaths  from  pesticides 
over  the  four-year  period,  one  was  due  to  an  agricultural  accident  and 
10  to  urban  or  home  accidents. 

Petty  noted  that  homeowners  could  greatly  reduce  the  need  for 

pesticides  inside  the  home  by  using  foundation  sprays.   Dieldrin  or 

chlordane  sprayed  around  the  house  foundation  in  early  spring  and  late 

fall  will  control  ants,  crickets,  centipedes,  spiders  and  waterbugs 

before  they  invade  the  home. 
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New  Herbicides  Reviewed 

URBANA — New  herbicides  and  new  uses  for  old  herbicides  con- 
tinue to  emerge  as  researchers  seek  more  information  on  these  materials. 

At  the  17th  annual  Custom  Spray  Operators'  School  here  today, 
University  of  Illinois  agronomist  F.  w.  Slife  advised,  "If  these  herbi- 
cides or  treatments  appear  to  fit  into  your  program,  try  them  first  on 
a  small  scale  provided  they  have  label  clearance." 

Here  is  his  analysis  of  new  herbicides: 

Ramrod.   This  new  chemical  should  be  available  in  limited 
quantity  this  year.   It  appears  to  have  a  good  potential  for  pre- 
emergence  use  on  a  wide  variety  of  crops.   Corn,  soybeans,  onions,  sugar 
beets  and  certain  vegetable  crops  appear  to  show  enough  tolerance  to  it 
to  warrant  its  use. 

Ramrod  is  similar  to  Randox  in  selectivity.   It  is  more  ef- 
fective against  annual  grass  weeds  than  against  annual  broad-leaves.   It 
also  differs  from  Randox  in  having  a  slightly  longer  soil  residue,  con- 
trolling broad-leaved  weeds  better   and  being  more  effective  on  the 
lighter  soils.   And,  last  but  far  from  least,  it  is  less  irritating  to 
the  skin.   Apparently  Ramrod  will  be  available  either  as  a  wettable 
powder  or  as  a  granular.   This  year   U.  of  I.  agronomists  hope  to  evalu- 
ate it  in  a  wide  variety  of  soils  and  climates  to  determine  its  full  po- 
tential for  Illinois. 

Tordon.   Although  this  brush  and  broad-leaved  weed  killer  is 
still  in  the  developmental  stage,  it  appears  to  have  a  good  potential 
for  solving  some  specific  problems.   It  seems  excellent  for  controlling 
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some  brush  species  that  are  not  effectively  controlled  by  2,4-D  and 
2,4,5-T.   But,  perhaps  more  important,  Tordon  is  effective  on  broad- 
leaved  weeds.   Rates  of  2  pounds  or  less  have  done  a  good  job  of  elimi- 
nating the  root  systems  of  Canada  thistle  and  field   bindweed.   There 
are  undoubtedly  other  perennial  broad- leaves  on  which  this  compound  can 
be  used.   Treatments  of  perennial  broad-leaved  weeds  may  have  to  be  re- 
stricted to  non-cultivated  areas,  or  at  least  farmers  should  not  grow 
soybeans  on  treated  areas  for  at  least  one  year  because  of  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  this  crop  to  Tordon  residues. 

Non-phytotoxic  oils.   Various  oils  have  been  used  for  many 
years  in  controlling  weeds.   Many  of  them  are  highly  toxic  to  all  plant 
species.   Some  of  them  offer  some  selectivity;  others,  when  used  at 
proper  rates,  cause  no  apparent  toxicity  to  plants.   The  addition  of  a 
non-phytotoxic  oil  to  a  herbicide  formulation  sometimes  appears  to  in- 
crease the  activity  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  lower  the  application 
rate  of  the  herbicide.   Results  to  date  are  so  incomplete  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  these  types  of  oils  have  a  place  in  the  chemi- 
cal weed  control  program. 

Amiben  on  corn.   The  USDA  and  FDA  have  cleared  Amibsn  at  a 
2-pound  rate  for  use  as  a  pre-emergence  treatment  on  corn.   &z?,iben  is  a 
good  pre-emergence  weed  killer,  but  3  pounds  seems  to  be  the  best  rate 
for  heavy  soils.   Since  corn  does  not  have  as  much  tolerance  to  Amiben 
as  do   soybeans,  in   certain  years  and  under  certain  conditions   this 
chemical  could  injure  corn.   Although  the  injury  might  be  temporary, 
farmers  have  other  good  pre-emergence  chemicals  to  which  corn  is  toler- 
ant at  effective  rates.   Researchers'  major  interest  in  Amiben  on  corn 
lies  in  the  use  of  about  1  pound  combined  with  other  chemicals. 
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Herbicide  Mixtures  Show  Promise 

URBANA — "Mixtures  of  pre-emergence  herbicides  show  possibili- 
ties of  eliminating  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  present  chemicals,  but 
farmers  must  remember  that  rainfall  is  the  major  factor  in  determining 
whether  a  pre-emergence  chemical  works, "  University  of  Illinois  agrono- 
mist F.  W.  Slife  reported  at  the  17th  annual  Custom  Spray  Operators' 
School  here  today. 

Mixtures  of  chemicals  have  been  used  successfully  in  several 
areas,  such  as  on  certain  horticultural  crops  and  on  weeds  along  rail- 
roads, he  added. 

Mixtures  of  pre-emergence  chemicals,  according  to  Slife,  could 
produce  the  following  results:   synergism,  a  broader  range  of  weed  con- 
trol, less  variation  in  rainfall  requirements  and  more  or  less  soil 
residue. 

Synergism.   It  may  be  possible  for  a  combination  of  chemicals 
to  be  more  effective  against  a  particular  weed  than  either  chemical 
alone,  even  though  the  combined  rate  of  application  is  lower.   There  are 
indications  that  synergism  will  result  from  certain  combinations,  but 
more  research  is  needed  in  this  area. 

Broader  range  of  weed  control.   Except  for  atrazine,  most 
chemicals  control  only  part  of  the  weed  species.   Combining  chemicals 
that  control  different  weeds  would  make  possible  better  weed  control. 
The  alanap-CIPC  combination  is  an  example.   The  CIPC  controls  smar tweed, 
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and  the  result  is  a  broader  range  weed  control  than  with  either  chemical 
alone.   Even  though  atrazine  gives  almost  completely  effective  control, 
it  may  need  help  in  areas  where  crabgrass  and  panicum  species  predomi- 
nate. 

Less  variation  in  rainfall  requirements.   It  may  be  possible 
to  use  a  chemical  that  requires  an  inch  of  water  to  be  effective  along 
with  one  that  is  activated  by  one-fourth  inch  of  water  and  get  a  combi- 
nation that  will  work  more  consistently  than  either  one  alone. 

For  example,  a  combination  of  one-half  the  rate  of  Randox  and 
one-half  the  rate  of  atrazine  could  result  in  a  treatment  that  might  be 
activated  with  one-fourth  inch  of  rain  and  yet  would  perform  equally 
well  under  heavy  rainfall. 

More  or  less  soil  residue.   Under  some  circumstances  it  would 
be  desirable  to  reduce  the  amount  of  soil  residue  from  atrazine.   Yet 
in  most  instances  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  soil  residue 
from  Randox.   By  reducing  the  rate  of  atrazine  and  combining  it  with  a 
short  soil  residue  material,  farmers  could  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
atrazine  residues.   By  combining  a  chemical  that  has  longer  soil  resi- 
due than  Randox  with  it,  they  could  extend  the  effective  period  for 
weed  control. 

Agronomists  in  various  midwestern  locations  tested  a  number 

of  mixtures  last  year.   The  results  were  encouraging,  said  Slife.   Mix^- 

tures  will  be  more  widely  tested  and  evaluated  this  year. 
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Custom  Spray  Operators'  School 

Herbicide  Residues  Studied 

URBANA — With  the  exception  of  atrazine,  most  of  the  herbicides 
used  today  are  degraded  so  effectively  when  used  that  they  present  lit- 
tle or  no  residue  problem,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  F.  W. 
Slife  reported  at  the  recent  Custom  Spray  Operators'  School  here. 

Atrazine,  however,  has  created  the  greatest  herbicide  soil 
residue  problem  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  U.  of  I.  researchers  and  others 
are  studying  the  problem  thoroughly. 

The  soil  residue  from  atrazine  varies  from  field  to  field  and 
from  season  to  season.  Studies  of  the  fate  of  atrazine  in  soil  are  dif- 
ficult because  it  appears  that  almost  all  of  the  factors  that  could  pos- 
sibly affect  a  herbicide  in  the  soil,  affect  atrazine.  But  in  some  sea- 
sons these  factors  may  work  so  slowly  that  enough  residue  is  left  in  the 
soil  to  affect  sensitive  crops  planted  the  following  year,  Slife  said. 

Studies  seem  to  indicate  that  the  variation  in  residues  may 
depend  on  how  much  atrazine  is  lost  into  the  air  before  a  rain  falls 
and  moves  it  into  the  soil.   If  this  assumption  is  correct,  farmers 
should  expect  the  most  atrazine  carryover  in  years  when  rain  falls 
within  one  or  two  days  after  application,  and  the  least  when  it  remains 
dry  for  a  week  or  ten  days.   Loss  of  as  much  as  10  to  20  percent  of  the 
atrazine  before  it  is  moved  into  the  soil  could  determine  whether  there 
will  be  carryover  into  the  next  growing  season. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  long-time  use  of  atrazine  will  have 
any  detrimental  effect  on  the  soil,  said  Slife.   But  on  land  that  is  in 
a  rotation  of  crops,  he  suggests  that  atrazine  be  banded  rather  than 
broadcast  and  that  small  grain  not  follow  atrazine-treated  corn.   If 
soybeans  follow  treated  corn,  injury  may  appear  in  some  years,  but  soy- 
beans are  much  more  tolerant  than  oats. 

Other  herbicides  now  in  use — 2,4-D,  Randox,  Eptam,  Vernam, 

Knoxweed,  Alanap,  CIPC  and  amino  triazole — are  degraded  rapidly  and 

pose  no  residue  problem.   Occasionally  Randox-T  may  carry  over  into 

the  next  growing  season. 
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Maize  Dwarf  Mosaic  Pattern 
Indicates  A  Destructive  '65 

URBANA — If  the  pattern  for  maize  dwarf  mosaic  in  Illinois  fol- 
lows that  found  in  the  neighboring  states,  corn  growers  can  expect  the 
virus  to  be  much  more  widespread  and  destructive  in  1965  than  it  was 
last  year,  University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist  Mai  Shurtleff  pre- 
dicted at  the  recent  Custom  Spray  Operators'  School  here. 

For  example,  the  disease  was  found  in  three  Missouri  counties 
in  1963  and  in  42  counties  last  year.   In  Ohio  only  one  or  two  infected 
fields  were  reported  in  1962,  but  85  counties  reported  the  virus  in  1964. 
Last  year  13  states  reported  positive  identification  of  the  virus.   Two 
other  states  reported  possible  virus  outbreaks. 

In  many  states,  maize  dwarf  mosaic  was  found  only  in  bottom- 
land soils  close  to  major  rivers  and  other  bodies  of  water.   However, 
eight  states  reported  the  mosaic  in  upland  soils  many  miles  from  a  major 
river,  Shurtleff  pointed  out. 

Maize  dwarf  mosaic  cannot  be  positively  identified  by  field 
symptoms  alone.  Symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  the  new  disease 
may  be  caused  by  the  corn  stunt  or  other  viruses,  residual  herbicide  in 
the  soil,  mechanical  or  insect  damage  to  the  roots  or  stalks,  lack  of 
one  or  more  essential  nutrients,  drought  combined  with  hot,  dry  winds 
and  probably  other  factors. 

The  first  symptoms  of  maize  dwarf  mosaic  appear  in  the  younger 
leaves  as  an  indistinct  light  and  dark  green  mottling  between  the  veins 
or  as  elongate,  pale  green  blotches  and  interrupted  stripes.   Diseased 
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plants  are  often  dwarfed  or  stunted  from  bunching  of  the  upper  inter- 
nodes.   Again  the  degree  of  stunting  and  development  of  later  symptoms 
apparently  depends  on  the  age  and  maturity  of  the  plant  when  first  in- 
fected, the  hybrid  or  inbred,  strain  of  virus  involved,  temperature, 
soil  fertility  and  other  factors.   In  the  field,  the  mosaic  symptoms 
frequently  disappear,  especially  during  hot  weather.   Diseased  plants 
remain  dwarfed  or  stunted,  with  yellowish  tops.   About  tasseling  time 
or  soon  after,  brilliant  reddish-purple  streaks  and  blotches  begin  to 
develop  in  the  leaves,  especially  the  upper  ones.   But  some  hybrids  do 
not  develop  this  easily  recognized  symptom. 

In  some  fields,  particularly  in  cooler  areas,  mosaic,  yellow- 
ing and  purple-reddening  of  the  leaves  all  appear  at  the  same  time,  even 
on  the  same  plant. 

Excessive  tillering  and  the  development  of  multiple  ear  shoots 
are  other  common  symptoms.   Early-affected  plants  produce  only  nubbin 
ears  that  are  usually  partly  or  totally  barren.   Many  of  these  plants 
die  prematurely. 

Unlike  the  corn  stunt  virus,  which  can  be  spread  only  by  two 
specific  leafhoppers,  maize  dwarf  mosaic  can  be  transmitted  by  several 
species  of  aphids.   Johnsongrass  is  probably  the  most  important  over- 
wintering host  of  the  virus  throughout  much  if  not  all  of  the  Corn  Belt. 

To  date  the  virus  has  been  transmitted  to  all  types  of  corn — 
field,  sweet  and  popcorn — sorghum,  Sudangrass,  sorghum-Sudangrass  hy- 
brids, sugarcane  and  several  of  the  most  common  weed  grasses.   As  re- 
search continues,  the  list  of  susceptible  grasses  will  undoubtedly  grow, 
says  Shurtleff.   So  far  none  of  the  small  grains  or  common  grasses, 
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such  as  Kentucky  and  other  bluegrasses,  smooth  bromegrass,  orchardgrass, 
timothy,  redtop,  fescues,  wild  rye,  ryegrasses,  quackgrass,  bullgrass 
and  reed  canarygrass,  are  known  to  be  infected. 

The  development  of  resistant  corn  hybrids  and  varieties  ap- 
pears to  offer  the  best  and  most  lasting  method  of  control.   Until  re- 
sistant varieties  become  available,  the  most  immediately  effective  con- 
trol measure  appears  to  be  a  vigorous  eradication  program  of  Johnson- 
grass  and  other  perennial  and  winter  annual  grasses  known  to  harbor  the 
virus. 

Researchers  are  continuing  field  plantings  for  selection  of 
resistant  corn  germ  plasm.   Work  is  continuing  on  aphids  and  other  in- 
sects that  are  potential  virus  carriers  and  on  characterizing  and  purify 
ing  the  virus  and  determining  its  full  host  range,  said  Shurtleff . 
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Special  Coverage,  Ag  Industries  Forum 

Farm  Machinery  Is  One  Key 

To  Success  Of  U.  S.  Agriculture 

URBANA — Farm  machinery  is  one  key  to  American  agriculture's 
success  in  meeting  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population  with  a  de- 
creasing labor  force,  according  to  Lester  S.  Kellogg,  director  for  eco- 
nomic research,  Deere  and  Company. 

Before  an  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  audience  today  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Kellogg  said  that  more  and  better  farm  machinery 
and  the  lure  of  high  and  rising  non-farm  job  incomes  would  continue  to 
reduce  agricultural  employment. 

Kellogg  predicted  that  by  1980  there  would  be  about  four  mil- 
lion farm  workers,  40  percent  less  than  the  6.5  million  workers  recorded 
in  1963.   And  the  figure  could  be  much  less,  he  added.   Some  experts  be- 
lieve that  a  work  force  of  one  million  combined  with  the  productivity 
of  superior  U.  S.  farms  could  provide  all  of  our  food  and  fiber  needs. 

With  decreasing  farm  labor  and  farm  numbers,  more  capital  and 
new  farm  practices  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  expanding  demand  for  farm 
products,  Kellogg  believes.  Tractors  will  be  an  important  part  of  • his 
productive  capital. 

In  outlining  the  market  trends  for  farm  machinery,  Kellogg 
said  that  the  4.7  million  tractors  on  farms  in  1960  represented  the  all- 
.  time  peak  number.   These  numbers  are  now  decreasing  and  will  continue 
to  decrease  slowly,  but  tractor  size  and  productivity  will  increase. 
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Add  Farm  Machinery  Is  One  Key  -  2 

Other  major  farm  machinery,  such  as  combines  and  cornpickers, 
are  also  near  peak  numbers,  Kellogg  said,  but  the  number  of  these  ma- 
chines will  also  decrease  with  the  number  of  productive  farms.   But  the 
farmer's  ability  to  buy  equipment  will  probably  increase  about  two  per- 
cent a  year. 

Kellogg  noted  that  future  equipment  will  perform  the  same 
functions  that  it  now  does,  but  with  greater  productivity,  lower  unit 
costs  and  smaller  man-hour  requirements.   Equipment  also  will  include 
electronics,  computers  and  related  automatic  controls. 

Prime  movers  will  continue  to  grow  in  importance,  Kellogg  be- 
lieves.  They  will  have  the  general  characteristics  of  the  present-day 
tractor,  but  will  be  more  powerful,  more  sophisticated  in  design  and 
more  productive.   Operators  may  expect  greater  comfort  and  safety,  eas- 
ier controls  and  broader,  more  flexible  use. 

The  increasing  proportion  of  tractors  with  diesel  engines  is 
one  change  affecting  the  dollar  value  of  U.  S. -purchased  tractors,  Kel- 
logg said.   Of  the  415  thousand  wheel  tractors  produced  in  1952,  six  per- 
cent had  diesel  engines.   By  1963  about  48  percent  of  the  203  thousand 
tractors  produced  had  diesel  engines. 

Kellogg  predicts  that  farmers  in  the  future  will  buy  equip- 
ment made  by  manufacturers  who  are  not  now  classified  as  makers  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment.   Components  of  farm  equipment  will  come  from 
the  electronics  and  computer  industries,  materials-handling  equipment 
manufacturers  and  conditioning   equipment  suppliers. 

As  these  trends  develop,  it  will  be  harder  to  set  clear  rec- 
ords of  expenditures  related  to  agricultural  production,  Kellogg  con- 
cluded.  There  will  be  a  greater  need  for  well-planned  programs  to  real- 
istically document  the  many  changes  in  agriculture. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY  A.M., 
FEBRUARY  2,  1965 

Special  Coverage,  Ag  Industries  Forum 

Growing  Market  For  Farm  Supplies 
As  Agriculture  Expands 

URBANA — In  the  decade  ahead,  the  expected  expansion  in  farm 
production  will  increase  the  market  for  farm  supplies. 

In  outlining  future  markets  for  farm  supplies  and  services  at 
the  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus 
today,  Dale  E.  Butz,  director  of  economic  research,  FS  Services,  Inc., 
described  as  the  most  exciting  and  glamorous  of  these  markets  the  rap- 
idly expanding  one  for  plant  food.  The  rate  and  amount  of  fertilizer 
use  will  have  an  impact  on  total  agricultural  production  and  therefore 
on  all  farm  supply  industries,  he  said. 

Prices  for  fertilizers  have  been  stable  in  recent  years,  Butz 
noted.   But  lower  prices  can  be  expected  for  some  nutrients,  particu- 
larly nitrogen,  because  of  present  lower  production  costs. 

Major  unknowns  in  predicting  future  plant  food  markets,  how- 
ever, are  the  total  acreage  to  be  planted  and  the  crops  to  be  grown, 
Butz  remarked.   The  probability  that  government  farm  programs  may  cause 
additional  crop  acreage  to  be  idled  would  also  affect  the  potential  mar- 
ket for  plant  food. 

Moving  on  to  other  farm  supply  products,  Butz  said  that  it  was 
difficult  to  be  optimistic  about  the  total  petroleum  market.  The  shift 
to  minimum  tillage  may  be  almost  complete,  but  farmers  will  use  larger, 
more  efficient  tractors  and  other  machines  as  well  as  better  management 
to  reduce  fuel  use  on  a  per-acre  basis.  A  decline  of  one  to  two  percent 
a  year  in  the  farm  fuel  market  is  therefore  likely  during  the  next  dec- 
ade. 
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Add  Growing  Market  For  Farm  Supplies  -  2 

Butz  expects  the  commercial  feed  market  to  increase  in  line 
with  livestock  numbers,  feed  and  the  type  of  feed  used.   Pork  will  in- 
crease about  1  1/2  to  2  percent   a  year,  and  beef  numbers  will  rise  about 
2  1/2  to  3  percent  a  year.   Total  milk  production  may  increase  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  population  growth,  but  it  will  be  achieved  with  in- 
creasingly fewer  cows. 

Continued  growth  of  large  commercial  poultry  enterprises  is 
favored  in  Illinois  because  of  the  location  near  large  consumer  markets 
and  favorable  feed  prices,  Butz  said.   As  this  trend  develops,  the  drop 
in  layer  numbers  will  slow  and  probably  reverse  itself. 

What  kind  of  commercial  feed  will  be  used  in  the  future  is  the 
subject  of  much  debate,  Butz  pointed  out.   In  cattle  feeding  the  use  of 
a  urea  high-protein  compound  that  can  be  mixed  with  farm-produced  grains 
and  roughages  may  reduce  the  potential  market  for  beef  cattle  feed. 
However,  a  gradual  increase  in  on-the-farm  feed  grinding  and  mixing  may 
be  expected. 

Although  the  total  market  for  farm  supplies  will  be  larger, 
Butz  said  that  the  decreasing  number  of  farms  and  farmers  would  create  l 
a  new  type  of  customer.   Future  customers  for  farm  supplies  will  be  the 
fewer,  larger  farmers  who  will  expect  more  and  get  more  from  their  sup- 
pliers in  technical  assistance,  management  help  and  possibly  credit. 

Competition  in  the  farm  supply  market  will  be  more  intense  for 

this  type  of  business,  Butz  predicts.   Some  organizations  may  find  it 

hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  compete  in  such  an  environment.   The  result 

may  be  fewer,  larger  firms  to  supply  farmers  with  their  production  needs 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Nitrogen  Losses  Studied 

URBANA — High  summer  temperatures,  moist  soils  and  neutral  to 
alkaline  soil  pH  encourage  high  nitrogen  losses  from  surface-applied, 
ammonium-containing  fertilizers,  according  to  agronomist  J.  P.  Vavra  of 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Vavra  reported  findings  of  a  recent  SIU  study  at  the  Illinois 
Fertilizer  Conference  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
Illinois  Fertilizer  Industry  Association. 

In  the  study,  ammonia  losses  were  measured  from  surface  ap- 
plications of  ammonium-containing  fertilizers  on  bare  soil  and  clipped 
fescue  sod.   As  soil  moisture,  soil  pH  and  air  temperature  increase, 
nitrogen  losses  increase  proportionately,  Vavra  reported. 

Soils  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  they  lose.   In 
general,  losses  are  much  greater  from  soils  with  high  organic  matter 
than  from  those  with  low  organic  content.   "Gumbo"  soils,  such  as  Jacob 
clay  loam,  lose  the  least  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  losses  from  different  fertilizers  on  the  same  soil 
are  even  more  varied,  depending  on  the  soil  cover.   On  fescue  sod,  ni- 
trogen loss  from  ammonium  nitrate  was  2.3  percent;  ammonium  sulfate, 
4.1  percent;  nitrogen  solution  with  urea  (30-0-0),  21.2  percent;  and 
pelleted  urea,  46.4  percent. 

On  bare  soil,  nitrogen  loss  from  ammonium  nitrate  was  1.3  per- 
cent; ammonium  sulfate,  5.8  percent;  nitrogen  solution  containing  urea, 
5.8  percent;  and  pelleted  urea,  17.2  percent.   The  average  air  tempera- 
ture during  the  study  was  74  degrees  F. 
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Add  Nitrogen  Losses  Studied  -  2 

Fortunately,  said  Vavra,  other  soil  and  weather  conditions 
reduce  nitrogen  losses.   Cool  temperatures  and  acid  soils  reduce  losses. 
If  a  field  becomes  wet  from  rain  or  irrigation  water  soon  after  the  ni- 
trogen is  applied,  losses  are  smaller.   Losses  are  reduced  if  fertilizer 
is  mixed  into  the  soil. 

Topdressing  during  cooler  weather  also  curbs  nitrogen  losses. 
For  example,  topdressing  a  pasture  during  the  summer  with  urea-containing 
fertilizers  causes  significant  nitrogen  losses.   But  farmers  may  top- 
dress  a  wheat  field  in  early  spring  with  negligible  losses,  Vavra  con- 
cluded. 
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There's  Still  Time  To  Start 
Farm  Record  Book,  Economist  Says 

There  is  still  time  to  start  your  1965  Illinois  Farm  Record 
Book  and  realize  the  advantages  that  accurate  records  can  bring  to  your 
farm  business,  reports  R.  B.  Schwart,  University  of  Illinois  farm  man- 
agement specialist. 

Farm  records  can  help  you  save  about  15  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  reportable  costs  that  you  might  otherwise  overlook,  Schwart  says. 
They  also  help  in  analyzing  the  farm  business  for  better  management. 

The  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  includes  space  for  all  records 
of  farm  income  and  expenses,  including  those  needed  for  accurate  social 
security  and  income  tax  reports.   It  also  has  a  list  of  questions  you 
can  use  to  check  production  methods  and  labor  and  machinery  costs 
against  those  recommended  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  "standard" 
farms . 

The  book  provides  for  capitalizing  breeding  stock  and  dairy 
stock  from  inventory  accounts  to  depreciation  schedules.   This  procedure 
alone  can  save  money  for  many  farmers  who  keep  records  on  the  inventory 
or  accrual  basis,  Schwart  points  out. 

About  20,000  Illinois  farmers  are  using  the  record  book  as  an 
inexpensive  guide  in  their  farm  businesses,  Schwart  says.   You  can  buy 
the  book  at  your  farm  adviser's  office. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Offer  New  Scholarships  In 
Agricultural  Communications 

Three  new  scholarships  of  $300  each  will  be   available  this 
fall  to  Illinois  young  people  interested  in  studying  agricultural  com- 
munications at  the  University  of  Illinois.   Funds  were  donated  by  firms 
in  the  industry  to  encourage  careers  in  journalism. 

Students  qualified  to  apply  are  those  who  (1)  are  Illinois 
residents,  (2)  rank  in  the  upper  one-third  of  their  high  school  class, 
(3)  will  be  entering  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
as  freshmen  or  transfer  students  this  coming  fall  and  (4)  plan  to  major 
in  agricultural  communications. 

The  agricultural  communications  major,  offered  jointly  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications, 
makes  it  possible  to  combine  interests  in  agriculture  and  journalism. 
A  student  may  prepare  for  a  career  in  such  fields  as  agricultural  pub- 
lication writing  or  editing,  photography,  farm  radio  or  television 
broadcasting,  agricultural  public  relations  or  agricultural  advertising. 

Persons  interested  in  applying  for  one  of  these  scholarships 
may  request  application  forms  from  Agricultural  Communications  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  330  Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois. 

Application  deadline  is  April  1. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


SPECIAL  AG  INDUSTRIES  FORUM  COVERAGE 


Changes  In  Corn  Production 
Increase   Strain  On  Elevators 


URBANA- -Radical  changes  in  methods  of  producing,  harvesting 
and  marketing  corn  are  increasing  the  strain  on  country  elevators  at 
harvest  time,  according  to  Burt  M.  Wise,  president  of  the  Blue  Mound 
Grain  and  Fertilizer  Company. 

In  reviewing  problems  of  handling  the  1964  grain  crop  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  Tuesday  (Feb.  2), 
Wise  said  country  elevator  operators  believe  that  they  share  with  pro- 
ducers the  responsibility  to  provide  adequate  storage  space  and  drying 
facilities  for  locally  produced  grain. 

The  large  volume  of  grain  to  be  handled  in  a  short  time  makes 
demands  on  storage  and  shipping  facilities  far  greater  than  they  were 
only  two  seasons  ago,  Wise  told  a  special  grain  marketing  session. 

Although  the  supply  of  boxcars  has  not  been  adequate  and 
emergency  use  of  open  hopper  cars  has  not  been  satisfactory,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  caused  by  inadequate  railroad  service,  but  by  increased  corn 
deliveries  to  elevators  and  a  shorter  harvest  season. 

Advance  purchases  of  corn  for  delivery  direct  from  the  field 
were  411  percent  higher  in  1964  than  in  1962,  Wise  pointed  out.   The 
overall  volume  of  grain  that  the  elevator  now  handles  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  it  was  in  1962. 
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Add  Changes  In  Corn  Production  -  2 

To  further  complicate  the  storage  problem,  purchases  of  corn 
stored  on  the  farm  for  January,  February  and  March  deliveries  are  509 
percent  greater  this  year  than  they  were  in  1962,  Wise  said. 

Farmers  who  have  delivered  grain  and  deferred  settlement  un- 
til January  1  of  the  next  tax  year  have  established  a  trend  toward  early 
grain  deliveries  that  has  produced  financial  problems  for  the  elevators, 
Wise  added.   In  the  Blue  Mound  area  during  the  1964  harvest  season, 
deferred  settlements  were  234  percent  greater  than  in  1962.   The  need 
to  finance  inventories  with  outside  funds  has  increased  214  percent  in 
two  years. 

Although  much  of  the  corn  received  by  the  elevator  in  1964  was 
shelled  and  dried  to  a  usually  safe  moisture  content,  Wise  said  that 
this  corn  is  not  keeping  well.   Corn  with  16  percent  moisture  is  not 
storing  any  better  than  18  percent  corn  has  stored  in  the  past. 

In  evaluating  this  situation,  Wise  said  that  poor  storing 
quality  might  be  due  to  immature  "case-hardened"  corn.   This  type  of 
corn  has  a  dry  outer  portion  of  the  kernel,  but  the  heart  does  not 
mature  because  of  dry  weather. 

For  such  corn  a  moisture  test  might  be  deceiving,  Wise  be- 
lieves.  The  dry  outer  kernel  would  indicate  that  the  corn  is  all  right 
to  store,  but  the  moisture  remaining  in  the  immature  heart  could 
trigger  deterioration. 

Poor  grain  condition  could  also  affect  storing  quality,  Wise 
said.   Cracking  and  grinding  of  the  1964  crop  are  evidence  that  many 
of  the  newer  harvesting  machines  need  better  adjustment.   If  deteriora- 
tion is  going  to  start,  Wise  believes  it  will  begin  in  cracked  grain 
first. 
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Add  Changes  In  Corn  Production  -  3 

Large  volumes  of  corn  to  be  handled  in  a  short  time  will 
continue  to  be  common,  Wise  concluded.   But  better  aeration  and  "hot- 
spot"  detection  equipment  will  help  elevator  operators  solve  many 
existing  storage  problems,  and  research  will  find  the  answers  to  other 
problems  as  they  arise. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

SPECIAL  AG  INDUSTRIES  FORUM  COVERAGE 

Farm  Product  Markets  Growing 
Asst.  Sec.  Meyers  Tells  Forum 

URBANA — "President  Johnson  described  the  State  of  the  Union 
as  'free,  restless,  growing  and  full  of  hope.'   I  think  the  same  might 
be  said  of  our  markets  for  farm  products  both  at  home  and  around  the 
world." 

With  these  words,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Trienah  Meyers  summed  up  her  remarks  this  week  before  the  University  of 
Illinois  Agricultural  Industries  Forum.   Mrs.  Meyers  substituted  for 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  George  L.  Mehren  when  illness  caused 
him  to  cancel  his  appearance  at  the  forum. 

"Evidence  of  great  and  rising  concern  with  the  marketing  of 
farm  products  is  on  every  hand,"  Mrs.  Meyers  pointed  out.   "Colleges 
and  universities  are  paying  more  attention  than  ever  before  to  this 
subject.   Every  major  farm  organization  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  for 
more  market  power  for  farmers.   Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
announced  plans  to  give  more  strength  and  emphasis  to  consumer  and  mar- 
keting services.   President  Johnson  has  expressed  his  concern.   Further 
evidence  is  the  creation  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing." 

Reviewing  the  changes  in  the  economy  and  the  marketing  system 
for  farm  products  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  commission,  Mrs.  Meyers 
said  that  the  commission's  assessment  of  our  system  for  marketing  food 
products  could  be  of  value  not  only  to  farmers,  but  also  to  the  food 
marketing  industry,  government  and  the  country  generally. 
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One  benefit  of  change  has  been  the  enhanced  efficiency  in 
food  production  and  marketing,  Mrs.  Meyers  said.   Consumers  have  for 
several  years  spent  an  increasingly  smaller  portion  of  their  income  for 
food  while  at  the  same  time  upgrading  their  diets  and  receiving  more 
services. 

"The  drive  for  efficiency  will  continue  to  put  pressure  on 
farmers  to  match  their  production  practices  more  closely  to  the  needs 
of  the  market, "  she  said. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  farmers  to  produce  whatever  they 
choose  in  whatever  quantity  or  quality  they  desire  because  it  is  becom- 
ing economically  unfeasible  to  continue  that  practice,  she  added. 

"The  need  is  not  to  produce  just  to  market,  but  to  produce 
for  a  market, "  she  noted.   "How  this  is  to  be  done  is  perhaps  the  centra] 
issue  of  the  marketing  problem." 

Mrs.  Meyers  said  that  marketing  in  the  United  States  should 
provide  a  wider  variety  of  products  and  services  with  sharper  quality 
distinctions  for  a  growing  population. 

This  need  for  greater  quality  distinctions  is  urgent  in  export 
as  well  as  in  domestic  markets,  she  noted. 

Illinois,  with  a  farm  export  equivalent  of  $504  million,  was 
the  leading  farm  export  state  in  the  nation  in  the  1963-64  marketing 
year,  Mrs.  Meyers  pointed  out.   Prospects  look  good  for  the  years  ahead, 
she  said,  provided  that  there  are  no  new  barriers  to  export  markets. 

She  added  that  we  will  never  reach  our  export  potential  merely 
through  sales  to  already  rich  countries. 
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"The  idea  that  we  can  help  alleviate  hunger  where  it  now 
exists  and  also  use  our  food  aid  to  help  developing  countries  become 
self-sustaining  is  the  most  exciting  and  gratifying  idea  that  is  con- 
ceivable, "  she  said. 

This  may  not  be  accomplished  easily,  she  said.   It  will  take 
about  $2.5  billion  worth  of  food  to  fill  the  free  world's  nutritional 
deficit  by  1970. 

"But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  neglect  the  obligation  and 

the  opportunity  to  support,  speed  and  insure  progress  in  developing 

countries  and  consequently  in  the  free  nations.   I  am  sure  that  it 

will  be  an  investment  that  will  pay  liberal  dividends  in  free  world 

cohesion  and  security  and  also  in  free  world  trade." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

J.  B.  Cunningham  Receives  Award 
For  Service  To  Agriculture 

URBANA — J.  B.  Cunningham  of  Urbana,  retired  University  of 
Illinois  professor  of  farm  management  extension,  has  received  the 
annual  award  for  outstanding  service  to  agriculture  given  by  the  Illi- 
nois Society  of  Professional  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers. 

Cunningham  received  a  plaque  at  a  luncheon  that  was  part  of 
the  society's  annual  winter  meeting  at  the  Illini  Union  Building.   The 
plaque  cited  Cunningham  for  "his  distinguished  leadership  and  outstand- 
ing work  in  improvement  of  the  professions  of  farm  management  and  rural 
appraisal." 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Cunningham  was  a  fieldman  for  the  Farm 
Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  in  Ottawa  for  five  years  before  joining 
the  U.  of  I.  extension  service  in  1936.   He  managed  the  Illinois  Trust 
Farms,  including  the  Allerton  Farms  near  Monticello,  for  several  years. 

He  was  also  a  county  agricultural  agent  in  Indiana  for  five 
years  and  saw  military  service  in  England,  France  and  Germany  during 
World  War  I. 

Known  for  his  work  in  farm  planning  and  management,  Cunning- 
ham is  the  author  or  co-author  of  "Planning  the  Farm  Business,"  "Simpli- 
fied Farm  Account  Book"  and  "Father-Son  Business  Agreements." 

A  graduate  of  Purdue  University,  Cunningham  was  vice-president 

of  the  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers  in  1954. 

He  was  president  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Farm  Managers 

and  Rural  Appraisers  in  1955. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY  A.M., 
FEBRUARY  3,  1965 


Special  Ag  Industries  Forum  Coverage 


Worn-Out  Layers  Are 
Changing  Chicken  Market 

Changes  in  the  market  for  fowl  have  caused  a  decrease  in 
profits  in  the  egg  industry,  reported  R.  P.  Bentz,  University  of  Illi- 
nois egg  and  poultry  marketing  economist,  at  the  U.  of  I.  Agricultural 
Industries  Forum  Tuesday. 

In  outlining  these  changes,  Bentz  said  that  the  number  of  farm 
chickens  sold  each  year,  excluding  broilers,  had.  been  increasing  since 
1960  at  the  rate  of  2.8  percent  a  year.   Over  190  million  farm  chickens 
were  sold  in  1963  compared  with  188  million  in  1960. 

The  U.  S.  average  farm  price  of  mature  chickens  decreased  from 
12.2  cents  a  pound  in  1960  to  10  cents  a  pound  in  1963,  Bentz  noted. 
The  average  annual  price  decline  has  been  4.5  percent  in  contrast  to  an 
average  annual  increase  of  2.8  percent  in  numbers  sold. 

Prices  received  by  Illinois  farmers  for  worn-out  layers  de- 
creased during  the  1960-1962  period,  averaging  about  two  cents  below  the 
national  average  price.   The  net  effect  of  the  price  decline  in  Illinois 
and  nationally  has  been  a  decrease  in  gross  receipts  from  farm  chickens 
in  recent  years,  Bentz  pointed  out. 

Changes  have  also  occurred  in  the  proportion  of  farm  chickens 

sold  regionally.   The  seven  West  North  Central  states  that  sold  almost 

a  third  of  the  farm  chickens  in  1958  accounted  for  less  than  a  fourth 

of  the  sales  in  1962.   The  Western,  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic 

regions,  however,  have  all  increased  their  volume  as  suppliers  of  farm 

chickens  during  this  period. 
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With  this  decrease  in  farm  chickens  in  Illinois  and  the  Mid- 
west, many  producers  may  soon  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
unwanted  old  hens,  Bentz  said. 

In  outlining  possible  outlets  for  these  chickens,  Bentz  said 
that  one  important  use  is  in  the  canning  and  processed  food  industry. 
Nearly  37  percent  of  all  farm  chickens  sold  in  1963  were  used  in  can- 
ning and  processing  compared  with  28  percent  in  1960. 

Roughly  8  percent  of  all  farm  chickens  sold  in  1960  were  ex- 
ported, and  about  9  percent  were  exported  in  1963.   The  export  market 
for  farm  chickens  appears  to  have  a  good  potential  for  growth,  Bentz 
said. 

Although  the  largest  proportion  of  farm  chicken  is  still  mar- 
keted fresh  or  frozen,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  this  market  despite 
the  increase  in  the  total  market  for  farm  chickens. 

The  number  of  farm  chickens  processed  in  federally  inspected 
plants  increased  about  14  percent  during  the  1959-1963  period,  Bentz 
reported.   About  67  percent  of  all  farm  chickens  were  processed  under 
federal  inspection  in  1963. 

Bentz  emphasized  that  now  is  the  time  to  become  concerned 
about  the  marketing  future  of  farm  chickens.   He  suggested  that  these 
steps  be  taken  to  meet  the  problem  of  disposing  of  unwanted  old  hens: 

1.  Develop  regional  marketing  programs  for  processed  or 
canned  fowl  in  view  of  the  decline  in  demand  for  fresh  or  frozen  fowl. 

2.  Establish  additional  federally  inspected  processing  plants, 
adequately  coordinated  with  the  market  and  suppliers. 

3.  Capitalize  on  foreign  markets  through  the  port  of  Chicago. 

4.  Create  closer  ties  with  U.  S.  firms  that  process  or  can 
fowl. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


NIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Feed  Grain  Program  Has  Changes 
In  Substitutions,  Yields 

URBANA — Major  changes  in  the  1965  Feed  Grain  Program  deal  with 
a  wheat-feed  grain  substitution  provision,  normal  yields  and  the  amount 
of  the  price  support  payment,  according  to  Duane  E.  Erickson,  University 
of  Illinois  extension  economist  in  farm  management. 

Sign-up  for  the  program  is  between  February  8  and  March  26  at 
county  ASCS  offices. 

Farmers  who  are  considering  the  1965  program  should  become 
familiar  with  the  1965  Feed  Grain  Program  provisions,  study  information 
received  from  their  local  ASCS  office  on  yields  and.  diversion  payments 
and  then  decide  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  view  of  their  own  farm 
situation,  Erickson  says. 

The  1965  national  average  price  support  of  $1.25  a  bushel  for 
corn  is  $1.05  a  bushel  loan  and  purchase  value  plus  20  cents  a  bushel 
price  support  payment,  Erickson  says.   This  20-cent  payment  is  made  to 
farmers  participating  on  the  basis  of  1959-1963  normal  production.   The 
price  support  payment  is  limited  to  80  percent  of  the  farm  base  or  nor- 
mal production  on  acres  planted. 

In  1964  the  price  support  payment  was  15  cents  and  the  loan 
rate  was  $1.10  a  bushel.   Normal  yields  were  based  on  the  1959-1962 
period,  Erickson  reports. 

Illinois  corn  support  rates  under  the  1965  program  range  from 
$1.24  to  $1.29  a  bushel  for  the  various  counties  in  the  state. 

-more- 
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Add  Feed  Grain  Program  Has  Changes  -  2 

Farmers  who  did  not  sign  up  for  the  1965  Wheat  Program  but 
who  want  to  participate  in  the  1965  Feed  Grain  Program  need  to  reduce 
their  total  corn  acreage  base  by  at  least  20  percent,  Erickson  points 
out.   The  payment  rate  at  this  minimum  level  is  the  support  rate  on  one- 
fifth  of  the  normal  production. 

Erickson  adds  that  the  maximum  diversion  payment  rate  applies 
when  acreage  diverted  exceeds  20  percent.   For  land  diverted  above  the 
20  percent  to  39  percent  level,  the  payment  rate  is  price  support  on 
one-half  normal  production.   The  lower  rate  applies  for  the  first  20 
percent.   The  higher  rate  applies  for  acreages  between  20  and  39  per- 
cent and  is  added  to  the  first  20  percent  diversion  payment. 

If  40  percent  or  more  is  diverted,  the  entire  payment  rate  is 
the  county  support  rate  on  one-half  of  normal  production  for  the  entire 
acreage  diverted.   The  normal  production  is  the  1959-1963  base  yield 
times  the  acreage  involved. 

A  conserving  base  figured  on  the  1959-1960  acreage  must  be 
maintained  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  diversion  and  price  support. 
Land  diverted  from  feed  grains  must  be  devoted  to  conserving  crops  or 
uses. 

Erickson  says  that  a  substitution  rule  applies  when  a  farmer 
is  signed  up  in  both  the  1965  Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Programs  if  either 
wheat  acreage  or  feed  grain  acreage  exceeds  the  permitted  acreage  for 
either  crop.   Payment  rates  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  whether  corn 
or  wheat  acreage  is  exceeded. 

He  advises  farmers  to  check  with  the  local  ASCS  office  for 
more  details  if  the  substitution  rule  applies  to  their  farm  situation. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

New  UI  Booklet  Answers  Beef  Questions 

URBANA — A  new  booklet  designed  to  bring  feeders  up  to  date  on 
the  latest  beef  cattle  research  findings  is  now  available  from  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  booklet,  entitled  "1965  Beef  Cattle  Management  Sugges- 
tions*" answers  49  of  the  most  common  beef  questions  asked  of  U.  of  I. 
livestock  specialists  last  year.   Copies  are  available  from  your  county 
farm  adviser. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  in  the  booklet  and  the  answers 
U.  of  I.  livestock  specialists  have  given  for  them: 
What  about  molasses  in  beef  rations? 

In  ordinary  finishing  rations,  molasses  has  no  particular 
value  other  than  for  the  energy  it  contains  and  the  fact  that  it  may 
make  feed  more  palatable. 

For  example,  in  two  Iowa  tests  one  lot  of  yearling  steers 
was  fed  linseed  meal  as  a  protein  supplement,  while  another  lot  re- 
ceived a  mixture  of  50  percent  linseed  meal,  25  percent  soybean  meal, 
10  percent  cottonseed  meal  and  15  percent  molasses. 

The  two  lots  did  not  differ  in  feed  consumed,  rate  of  gain, 
selling  price  or  profit.   Generally,  molasses  must  cost  about  3/4  as 
much  as  corn,  pound  for  pound,  to  be  economical. 
What  is  true  vitamin  A? 

True  vitamin  A  is  a  chemically  formed  compound.  It  does  not 
occur  in  plants.  However,  it  is  furnished  in  most  beef  cattle  rations 
in  the  form  of  its  procursor,  carotene.   Vitamin  A  supplements  have 
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Add  New  UI  Beef  Booklet  -  2 

recently  become  available  that  feeders  can  add  to  the  finishing  ration. 

The  cost  of  one  million  I.  U.  of  true  vitamin  A  is  approximately  10 

cents. 

How  does  Synovex  compare  with  stilbestrol? 

Illinois  tests  indicate  that  Synovex  boosted  gains  slightly 
but  not  significantly  over  those  obtained  by   using  stilbestrol  im- 
plants.  The  tests  showed  no  difference  so  far  as  carcass  grades  were 
concerned.   Since  Synovex  costs  several  times  as  much  as  stilbestrol 
implants,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  use  it  in  preference  to 
stilbestrol. 
Should  I  feed  hormones  to  my  cattle? 

Research  at  many  experiment  stations  shows  that  on  most  feed- 
ing programs  steers  will  be  50  to  90  pounds  heavier  at  market  time  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed  if  a  hormone  is  fed.   Heifer  response  is  less. 
How  about  pelleted  rations  for  cattle? 

In  a  test  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center,  yearling 
steers  that  were  fed  a  complete  ground  ration  (hay  and  corn  ground  to- 
gether) gained  2.58  pounds  daily  at  a  feed  cost  of  $19.29  per  hundred 
pounds  of  gain.   When  they  were  fed  the  same  ration  in  pellets,  they 
gained  2.75  pounds  daily  at  a  feed  cost  of  $16.86  per  hundred  pounds  of 
gain.   The  pelleted  feed  was  worth  $6.39  per  ton  more  than  the  ground 
feed. 

What  can  I  do  if  my  cattle  are  lousy  and  losing  hair? 

Spray  them  with  either  lindane  or  malathion.   Use  1/2  pint  of 
20  percent  lindane  solution  in  40  gallons  of  water  or  one  quart  of  57 
percent  malathion  solution  in  40  gallons  of  water. 

You  will  need  about  two  gallons  of  spray  per  animal.   Don't 
spray  calves  under  four  months  old,  and  do  not  spray  within  60  days  of 
slaughter.   For  best  control,  make  two  applications  about  14  days  apart, 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY  P.M., 
FEBRUARY  8,  1965 


Pastors,  Lay  Leaders  Focus 
Attention  On  Low  Income,  Poverty 


URBANA — Theologians,  rural  sociologists,  agricultural  econo- 
mists and  public  agency  representatives  are  meeting  with  pastors  and 
lay  leaders  of  Illinois  churches  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus 
today  through  Wednesday  to  discuss  the  many  facets  of  low  income  and 
poverty  in  the  state. 

The  35th  annual  Rural  Pastors  and  Lay  Leaders  Short  Course 
opened  at  the  Illini  Union  Building  with  a  luncheon  honoring  Dr.  David  E. 
Lindstrom,   U.  of  I.   professor  of  rural  sociology.   Dr.  Lindstrom 
initiated  the  short  course  in  1929  and  directed  it  for  many  years.   He 
continues  to  be  active  in  town  and  country  church  work  in  addition  to 
his  University  teaching  and  research  work  in  rural  sociology. 

Msgr.  Edward  W.  O'Rourke,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  opened  the  afternoon  session  with  a 
discussion  of  Biblical  references  to  poverty.   The  message  of  the  Bible 
makes  it  inexcusable  for  great  productivity  and  extreme  poverty  to 
exist  side  by  side,  he  said. 

"Poverty  weakens  our  nation,  causes  social  unrest  and  hurts 
our  pocketbooks, "   he  said.   "More  importantly,  poverty  hurts  our 
consciences. " 

Low  income  and  poverty  in  rural  Illinois  were  also  discussed 
by  three  sociologists  at  the  afternoon  session.   Population  trends, 
migration  patterns,  educational  levels,  race  and  age  and  sex  structure 

-more- 
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Add  Pastors,  Lay  Leaders  Focus  -  2 

were  related  to  employment,  relief  loads  and  levels  of  income  by 

Dr.  Lindstrom,  Dr.  Ray  E.  Wakely  of  Southern  Illinois  University  and 

Dr.  H.  J.  Schweitzer  of  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Agricultural 

Economics. 

They  pointed  out  that  economic  indices  of  poverty  are  arbi- 
trary and  may  be  misleading  unless  the  reason  behind  their  development 
is  understood.   In  addition,  they  emphasized  that  there  are  degrees  of 
social  and  cultural  deprivation  that  are  experienced  by  families  well 
above  the  so-called  poverty  level. 

At  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  meetings,  the  group  will  discuss 

problems  of  the  low-income  farmer  and  minority  groups;  the  role  of  the 

church  in  ministering  to  elderly  people,  public  aid  recipients  and  the 

unemployed;  ways  in  which  the  cooperative  extension  service  works  among 

low-income  families;  and  an  inter faith-community  agency  approach  to 

poverty. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

What  Vo-Ag  Students  Do 
After  High  School 

URBANA — A  recent  study  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Illinois  shows  that  about  one-third  of  the  graduates  from 
high  school  vocational  agriculture  programs  go  on  for  higher  education. 

Of  the  4, 300  graduates  included  in  the  study,  about  eight  per- 
cent chose  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  armed  forces. 

Over  2,500  were  available  for  employment.   About  half  of  this 
number  found  immediate  opportunities  to  go  into  farming.   The  rest 
divided  their  talents  about  equally  among  nonfarm  agricultural  occu- 
pations and  other  occupations. 

Only  2.5  percent  of  the  agriculturally  trained  graduates  could 

not  find  jobs. 
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CORRECTION         CORRECTION         CORRECTION         CORRECTION 

A  release  entitled  "Seven  Illinois  Hog  Producers  Rated  'Supe- 
erior'  In  Competition"  was  sent  to  you  for  release  Saturday  P.M.,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1965. 

Paragraph  3  should  be  revised  to  read: 

"The  seven  award  winners  averaged  a  $163  return  per  $100  feed 
cost,  or  a  net  income  advantage  of  $2,200  over  the  average  of  all  con- 
testants, reports  A.  G.  Mueller,  U.  of  I.  farm  management  economist  and 
one  of  the  selection  committee." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

University  Of  Illinois 
Research  Briefs 

URBANA — Recent  University  of  Illinois  dairy  studies  showed  no 
advantage  for  adding  ground  limestone  to  corn  at  ensiling  time. 

U.  of  I.  researchers  filled  two  silos  with  corn  cut  at  the 
dent  stage.   They  added  one  percent  ground  limestone  to  one  silo  at  the 
rate  of  20  pounds  per  ton  of  corn  ensiled.   The  other  silo  was  filled 
with  control  silage  made  with  corn  from  the  same  field. 

The  scientists  fed  the  silage  to  two  groups  of  cows  divided, 
equally  according  to  age,  weight,  stage  of  lactation,  stage  of  gesta- 
tion  and  milk  production.   The  77-day  feeding  trial  showed  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups  in  dry  matter  consumption,  body  weight  gains 
or  four  percent  fat-corrected  milk  production. 

In  concurrent  tests,  results  of  digestion  trials  with  Holstein 

dairy  steers  showed  no  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  feed  utilization 

for  the  two  silages. 

********** 

U.  of  I.  researchers  more  than  doubled  the  yield  of  a  problem 
orchard  in  southwest  Illinois  this  year  by  supplying  pollen  for  honey- 
bees to  carry  to  the  apple  blossoms. 

Researchers  positioned  the  pollen  in  the  hives  so  that  the 
bees  had  to  pass  through  it  as  they  went  out.   As  a  result,  the  15-year- 
old  apple  orchard,  which  had.  never  produced  enough  apples  to  be  profit- 
able, averaged  about  six  bushels  more  per  tree  than  the  average  of  the 

previous  six  years. 

-more- 
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Add  University  Of  Illinois  Research  Briefs  -  2 

Researchers  placed  bees  at  the  rate  of  two  hives  per  acre  in 

four  groups  throughout  the  orchard  just  as  the  trees  came  into  full 

bloom. 

********** 

Eighteen  to  19  percent  protein  rations  seemed  to  promote  maxi- 
mum gains  and  best  feed  efficiency  for  early-weaned  lambs  in  a  recent 
U.  of  I.  study.   Lambs  in  the  test  were  weaned  at  50  pounds. 

In  one  experiment,  boosting  the  protein  level  from  12.0  to  16.2 
percent  produced  a  highly  significant  increase  in  gain  and  reduced  feed 
required  per  pound  of  gain.   In  a  second  experiment,  boosting  protein 
from  15.4  to  18.5  percent  caused  a  highly  significant  increase  in  gain 
and  also  significantly  lowered  feed  required  per  pound  of  gain. 

Data  compiled  from  both  experiments  indicated  that  17.7  per- 
cent protein  promoted  maximum  gains  and  19.1  percent  protein  gave  most 
efficient  gains. 

********** 

U.  of  I.  researchers  report  excellent  crabgrass  control  when 
Tupersan,  a  new  pre-emergence  killer,  was  applied  at  rates  of  4  to 
7  pounds  per  acre.   Rates  of  7  pounds  or  less  have  not  reduced,  germina- 
tion or  seedling  vigor  of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  creeping  red  fescue,  red- 
top  or  bent  grass. 

The  scientists  believe  that  Tupersan  could  have  an  important 
place  in  establishing  new  lawns  and  also  might  make  it  possible  to 
establish  lawns  throughout  the  summer. 

********** 
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Add  University  Of  Illinois  Research  Briefs  -  2 

For  the  first  time  in  three  years,  corn  yields  from  zero  till- 
age at  the  U.  of  I.  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center  exceeded  yields 
from  conventionally  tilled  plots.   Plots  broadcast-sprayed  with  atrazine 
and  either  amino  triazole  or  paroquat  made  slightly  less  than  80  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  plots,  which  were  knee-high  in  fescue  at  planting  time, 
were  sprayed  just  after  corn  planting.  Plots  that  were  plowed  before 
planting  and  cultivated  conventionally  yielded  slightly  above  70  bushels. 

Both  moisture  (which  was  in  short  supply)  and  stand  played  a 
part  in  the  better  showing  for  zero  tillage  last  year.   Soil  moisture 
was  12  to  15  percent  higher  under  the  killed  fescue  than  on  convention- 
ally tilled  plots. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SATURDAY  P.M., 
FEBRUARY  13,  1965 


Seven  Illinois  Hog  Producers 
Rated  "Superior"  In  Competition 

SPRINGFIELD — Efficiency  in  production  costs  helped  seven  Illi- 
nois hog  producers  win  "superior"  ratings  in  the   state-wide   1964 
Superior  Swine  Producers  Award  competition. 

The  winners,  announced  at  a  luncheon  here  today,  are  John  B. 
Beckett,  Gillespie;  Russell  Park,  Mechanicsburg;  Henry  and  Carl  Behrae, 
Carlinville;  Frank  Cunningham,  Milledgeville;  Frank  W.  Fogel,  Milledge- 
ville; Wilbur  Paulus,  Lincoln;  and  Robert  F.  Linden,  Walnut. 

The  seven  award  winners  averaged  a  $163  return  per  $100,  or  a 
net  income  advantage  of  $2,200  over  the  average  of  all  contestants,  re- 
ports A.  G.  Mueller,  U.  of  I.  farm  management  economist  and  one  of  the 
selection  committee. 

In  1964   they  averaged  138  litters  of  pigs,  9.7  pigs  farrowed 

and  8.1  pigs  weaned  per  litter.   They  averaged  252,600  pounds  of  pork 

produced,  with  a  feed  conversion  ratio  of  366  pounds  of  feed  per  100 
pounds  of  pork,  including  maintenance  feed  for  the  breeding  herd.   Aver- 
age feed  cost  was  $9.37  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  produced,  Mueller  says. 

High-quality  pork  was  determined  by  rating  carcasses  on  back- 
fat  thickness,  percent  of  carcass  in  four  lean  cuts,  loin  eye  area  and 
dressing  percentage,  Mueller  says. 

The  Superior  Swine  Producers  Award  was  inaugurated  in  1963  to 
promote  efficient  production  of  high-quality  pork,  to  recognize  Illinois 
swine  producers  who  excel   in  this  production   and  to  encourage  perform- 
ance and  data  records  on  commercial  swine-producing  farms.   The  project 
is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Pork  Producers*  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  Illi- 
nois feed  manufacturers  and  meat-packing  companies. 

Louis  Dyson,  Virden,  was  chairman  of  the  1964  committee. 

Editors'  Notes   Award  winners  will  not  be  notified  of  their  selection 
until  Saturday,  February  13.   Please  keep  their  names  confidential  until 
release  date. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Soybean  Contest  Winner 
Sets  National  Record 

A  Cass  County,  Illinois,  farmer  who  feels  that  he  gets  his  fer- 
tilizer money  back  twice — once  on  his  corn  and  once  on  his  soybeans — has 
won  the  state's  first  Five-Acre  Soybean  Yield  Contest,  and  he  set  a  na- 
tional record  in  doing  it. 

John  Reiser,  Jr.,  of  Ashland,  won  the  contest  "hands  down" 
with  a  whopping  yield  of  73.5  bushels  per  acre  on  5.3  acres.   He  wasn't 
just  lucky.   He  averaged  60  bushels  on  the  14-acre  field  that  contained 
the  contest  plot.   His  corn  on  the  same  type  of  land  makes  an  average  of 
150  bushels. 

The  land  on  which  Reiser  produced  his  record-breaking  yield 
had  been  in  alfalfa  for  two  years  previous  to  soybeans.   He  used  32-inch 
rows,  fertilized  with  334  pounds  of  4-10-10  per  acre,  used  Amiben  plus 
one  cultivation  to  control  weeds  and  planted  1.25  bushels  of  Harosoy  63 
per  acre.   He  said  he'd  like  to  go  to  30-inch  rows,  but  it  would  mean  a 
complete  change  of  machinery. 

Reiser  said  he  had  nearly  ideal  conditions  on  the  test  plot, 
although  a  couple  of  showers  would  have  helped.   Drainage  on  his  heavy 
silt  loam  is  good.   (Most  of  his  soil  is  Bolivia  and  Tobey  silt  loam.) 
He  says  that  deep  fall  plowing — 10  to  12  inches — allows  him  to  turn 
under  all  the  previous  crop  residue.   As  a  result  the  ground  works  bet- 
ter, water  gets  away  better  and  he  has  more  of  a  "sponge"  to  work  with. 
Otherwise,  he  gets  a  slab  that  seals  over  too  readily. 

-more- 
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Add  Illinois  Soybean  Contest  Winner  -  2 

Reiser  stopped  using  a  disc  10  years  ago  and  believes  it  was 
one  of  the  best  moves  he  ever  made.   In  addition  to  fall  plowing,  he 
gets  on  the  land  with  a  field  cultivator  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  weeds 
start  showing  on  the  back  sides  of  clods  in  the  field.   Then,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  crusting,  he  may  field-cultivate  once  again  before 
planting  or  mount  the  cultivator  just  ahead  of  the  planter. 

Reiser  believes  that  to  be  successful  farmers  today  have  to 
spend  more  time  on  details  and  management.   "Too  many  farmers  won't  take 
the  time  to  change  to  narrow  rows  or  to  adopt  other  new  crop  production 
techniques,  "  he  explained. 

The  contest  winner  bases  his  fertility  program  on  soil  test- 
ing.  When  some  land  he  bought  recently  showed  a  pH  of  5.8,  he  added 
three  tons  of  lime  per  acre  and  followed  other  soil  test  recommendations, 
applying  250  pounds  of  0-0-60,  150  pounds  of  superphosphate  (0-45-0)  and 
1,300  pounds  of  rock  phosphate  per  acre. 

On  corn,  he  likes   fall  plowdown  rates  of  60,  70  and  70  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium,  respectively.   Last  year  he 
knifed  in  115  pounds  of  liquid  nitrogen  (solution  20)  in  April  and  then 
used  about  135  pounds  of  5-15-8  starter  fertilizer  per  acre. 

Reiser  feeds  out  all  of  his  corn.   He  handles  about  150  head 

of  steers  and  heifers  annually,  and  he  raises  and  feeds  about  1,500  hogs 

each  year.   He  uses  a  Yorkshire  boar  on  a  crossbred — Tamworth-Duroc — 

sow.  He  averages  about  10  pigs  per  litter,  puts  the  pigs  on  a  starter 
and  keeps  them  in  a  converted  machine  shed  "hatchery"  for  seven  weeks; 
then  they  go  into  the  feedlot. 

Reiser  farms  468  acres;  he  owns  246  acres.   Even  with  this 
new  national  soybean  record,  he  thinks  he  may  grow  more  corn,  as  he 
likes  livestock  and  feels  that  good  management  can  make  a  40-bushel  dif- 
ference in  corn  yields. 

The  Reisers  have  four  children.   Jill,  17,  is  a  senior  at 
Ashland  High   School;   Jack,  15#   is  a  sophomore;  and  Judy,  14,  is  a 
freshman.   Jim,  6,  is  in  kindergarten. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Turkey  Growers  To  Discuss 
Finance,  Management 

URBANA — Educational  sessions  will  center  on  finance  and  man- 
agement at  the  32nd  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Turkey 
Growers  Association  in  Peoria,  February  18-19,  reports  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
University  of  Illinois  extension  poultry  specialist. 

Following  the  theme,  "What  Is  It  Going  to  Take  to  Stay  in  the 
Turkey  Business  in  Illinois,"  Wallace  Ross,  Iowa  State  University  poul- 
try extension  specialist,  will  discuss  the  problems  of  present  produc- 
tion costs  at  the  Thursday  session.   Doug  Fleming,  Central  Soya,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  will  talk  on  the  subject  "Go  It  Alone — Integrate  or 
Cooperate. " 

Howard  Kauffman,  Waterman,  will  discuss  ways  to  meet  capital 
needs  in  the  turkey  business.   Virgil  Helgen,  Dr.  Salsbury's  Labora- 
tories, Morton,  will  outline  disease  control  methods. 

At  the  Friday  session,  Roy  Ritter,  president  of  the  NTF,  will 
discuss  the  relation  of  the  National  Turkey  Federation  to  the  Illinois 
turkey  business.   L.  A.  Wilhelm,  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  will  pre- 
sent "Through  the  Magic  Mirror." 

Farmer-humorist  John  Gamon,  Washington,  Iowa,  will  speak  at 

the  banquet  Thursday  evening  at  the  Pere  Marquette  Hotel. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Fifteen  Food  Technology  Scholarships  Available 

URBANA — Fifteen  $300  scholarships  will  be  available  this  fall 
through  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  for  entering  college  fresh- 
men in  food  technology,  food  engineering  or  food  science,  Dr.  R.  T. 
Milner,  head  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Food  Science, 
announced  today. 

Milner  reports  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  men  and  women 
trained  in  the  food  science  field.   The  food  industry  continues  to  ex- 
pand, offering  many  opportunities  for  advancement  in  such  areas  as  proc- 
essing, quality  control,  research,  sales  and  service. 

To  prepare  for  these  positions,  young  people  need  a  college 
degree,  preferably  one  emphasizing  food  technology  or  science.   The  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  is  one  of  about  30  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  offering  undergraduate  and  advanced  degrees  in  food  sci- 
ence. 

The  purpose  of  the  IFT  scholarships  is  to  attract  worthy  stu- 
dents to  the  field  of  food  technology,  and  the  requirements  for  candi- 
dates are  few  and  simple.   Applicants  are  judged  on  a  brief  biography, 
their  scholastic  record  and  letters  from  their  high  school  principal 
and  science  or  mathematics  teacher. 

High  school  seniors  who  are  interested  in  applying  for  an  IFT 
scholarship  may  get  the  necessary  forms  from  their  high  school  principal 
or  from  Dr.  R.  T.  Milner,  213  Mumford  Hall,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.   Applications  must  be  submitted  by  March  1. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

New  Beef  Feedlot  Equipment 
Reduces  Labor,  Raises  Costs 

URBANA — New  materials-handling  equipment  and  feed  storage 
units  that  reduce  labor  needs  and  improve  feed  quality  also  create  high 
fixed  costs  in  beef  cattle  feedlot  operations,  according  to  Roy  N. 
Van  Arsdall,  USDA  farm  production  economist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  thousands  of  small  producers  who  use  manual  methods  or 
general-purpose  tractor  equipment  and  existing  buildings  have  invest- 
ments of  $50  to  $60  per  unit  of  capacity  of  their  feeding  operations, 
Van  Arsdall  says.   Most  of  this  investment  is  necessary  to  the  farm 
business  apart  from  the  beef  enterprise  making  little  new  capital  out- 
lay necessary.   Overhead  costs  are  low  when  compared  with  some  new  feed- 
lots. 

These  new  operations  feature  tower  silos,  cattle  sheds,  and 
mechanical  feeder  units  plus  automated  materials-handling  systems  cost- 
ing from  $175  to  $200  per  unit  of  capacity  in  100-head  units.   This  cost 
decreases  to  $100  to  $125  per  head  space  in  1,000  unit  sizes. 

Annual  overhead  cost  ranges  from  $15  to  $30  per  head  space 
which  amounts  to  $3  to  $6  per  hundredweight,   based  on  an  average  pro- 
duction of  500  pounds  of  beef  per  head  space. 

Van  Arsdall  believes  that  it  is  unlikely  that  beef  feeding  in 
the  near  future  can  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  such  an  investment  and 
retire  the  principal  over  an  acceptable  period  of  time. 
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Add  New  Beef  Feedlot  Equipment  Reduces  Labor  -  2 

Despite  this  fact,  large  and  small  cattle  feeders  in  the  mid- 
west show  a  strong  tendency  to  invest  in  new  buildings  and  equipment. 
Many  farmers  with  small  beef  enterprises  are  investing  in  materials- 
handling  equipment  without  making  compensating  changes  in  volume  or 
alternative  use  of  labor,  Van  Arsdall  reports.   Others  are  expanding 
enterprises  just  enough  to  make  them  compete  with  other  farm  enterprises 
and  to  demand  special  facilities,  but  not  enough  to  avoid  high  unit 
costs. 

Beef  feeders  may  find  that  they  cannot  maintain  this  position 
on  the  fence  between  a  supplementary  enterprise  and  an  efficient,  com- 
petitive one,  Van  Arsdall  says. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Low- Income  Farmer  Has 

Three  Ways  To  Improve  Position 

URBANA — During  the  past  decade  the  diversified  farm  has  faded 
from  the  rural  scene  just  as  corner  grocery  stores,  gas  lights  and. 
livery  stables  have  disappeared  from  urban  areas. 

The  trend  toward  increased  specialization  and.  fewer  but 
larger  enterprises  per  farm  will  continue,  Royce  Hinton,  University  of 
Illinois  farm  management  economist,  reported  recently.   The  position  of 
the  low-income  farmer  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  new 
structure  of  farming. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rural  Pastors  and  Lay  Leaders 
Short  Course,  Hinton  said  that  in  recent  years  there  had  been  a  sudden 
decrease  in  both  numbers  and  sizes  of  farms.   In  1964  Illinois  had 
144,000  farms,  each  averaging  about  208  acres.   This  number  is  60,000 
fewer  than  were  reported  just  after  World  War  II. 

Volume  of  sales  has   also  changed.   In  1959,  about  40  percent 
of  Illinois  farms  had  gross  sales  of  over  $10,000,  accounting  for  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  total  value  of  products.   The  proportion  with  less 
than  $10,000  gross  sales  has  steadily  decreased. 

Hinton  said  that  the  number  of  farm  workers  in  Illinois  de- 
clined 27  percent  between  1950  and  1959  as  more  and  more  farm  people 
left  agriculture  for  more  attractive  employment.   The  number  of  workers 
per  farm,  however,  has  remained  about  the  same. 

The  composition  of  agricultural   inputs  has  changed  as 
wage  rates  have   increased  faster  than  prices  of  other   inputs,  but 
the  total  real  value  of  inputs   adjusted  for  price   level  has  remained 
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Add  Low- Income  Farmer  -  2 

constant  for  the  past  15  years,   Hinton  reported.   Machinery,  ferti- 
lizer  and  other   capital-using   inputs  have  been   substituted  for 
labor. 

Part-time  employment  off  the  farm  now  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  family  income  on  all  classes  of  farms,  Hinton  said.   One 
farm  worker  in  four  now  works  off  the  farm  100  days  or  more  each  year. 

Hinton  believes  that  this  change  from  subsistence  agriculture 
to  a  commercial  agriculture  suggests  three  alternative  ways  for  the  low- 
income  farmer  to  improve  his  economic  position. 

He  may  acquire  more  land  and  capital  resources  to  develop  an 
economic-sized  commercial  farming  operation.   He  may  continue  to  farm 
part  time  and  supplement  his  income  with  off-farm  employment.   Or  he  may 
get  the  necessary  training  and  enter  non-farming  employment. 

Increased  specialization  has  not  shaken  the  dominance  of  the 

family  farm  in  agriculture,  Hinton  said.   During  this  period  of  rapid 

change,  this  flexibility  has  strengthened  the  position  of  the  family 

farm  in  agriculture.   However,  the  smaller  farm  must  be  a  productive 

economic  unit  with  efficient  management  if  it  is  to  survive  the  pressure 

of  change,  Hinton  said. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

FFA  SHORT  COURSE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED  TO  TEN  YOUNG  FARMERS. 

URBANA — The  Illinois  Foundation  FFA  recently  awarded  ten  $50 
scholarships  to  students  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Winter 
Short  Course  in  Agriculture.   The  short  course  meets  on  the  Urbana  cam- 
pus from  February  1  through  March  12. 

Scholarship  winners  are  former  vocational  agriculture  students 
who  are  active  in  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.   See  attached  list  for 
winners  from  this  area. 

The  foundation  selected  these  scholarship  winners  on  the  basis 
of  their  high-level  achievement  in  vocational  agriculture  and  FFA.   All 
are  out  of  high  school,  but  are  members  of  the  Illinois  FFA.   FFA  mem- 
bers can  retain  their  active  membership  for  three  years  after  completing 
high  school. 

The  foundation  is  a  non-profit  organization  designed  to  pro- 
mote agricultural  progress  through  recognition  of  outstanding  FFA  mem- 
bers.  More  than  1,300  business  firms  and  individuals  contribute  finan- 
cial support  to  the  foundation. 

FFA  scholarships  help  encourage  young  farmers  who  cannot  at- 
tend college  regularly  to  enroll  in  the  six-week  short  course  to  learn 
the  latest  in  farming  ideas  and  methods.   Students  can  choose  from  22 
courses  in  the  areas  of  agricultural  economics,  engineering,  agronomy, 
animal  science,  dairy  science,  horticulture  and  veterinary  medicine. 
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Short  Course  Scholarship  Winners 


Address 

Armstrong 

Edgewood 

Elkhart 

Eureka 

Greenville 

Mansfield 

Morrisonville 

Paxton 

Valmeyer 

Wellington 
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Name 

Larry  Foster 
Charles  Kraucunas 
Don  Frederick 
Marvin  Wettstein 
Ron  Schaufelberger 
Charles  Mosgrove 
Robert  Wagenhoft 
Dennis  Starkey 
Joe  Marquardt 
John  Lee 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

New  Carburetor  Design 
Cuts  Tractor  Fuel  Costs 

URBANA — A  fuel-saving  device  that  could  save  Illinois  farmers 
approximately  $5  million  yearly  if  applied  to  all  of  the  state's  gaso- 
line tractors  has  been  successfully  field-tested  by  University  of  Illi- 
nois agricultural  engineers. 

The  new  fuel-saving  design  features  a  modified  carburetion 
and  ignition  system  that  shows  tractor  fuel  savings  of  10  to  15  percent 
at  part  loads  without  loss  of  maximum  horsepower. 

Key  to  the  new  system  is  an  extra  jet  added  to  the  tractor 
carburetor.   U.  of  I.  engineers  also  sized  the  regular  jet  to  give  lean, 
economical  air-fuel  ratios  at  part  loads. 

When  the  tractor  engine  is  loaded  to  about  four-fifths  of  its 
maximum  horsepower,  an  increase  in  manifold  pressure  automatically  opens 
the  additional  jet. 

"This  adds  fuel  to  the  mixture  and  makes  it  rich  enough  for 
the  engine  to  produce  maximum  horsepower,"  explains  agricultural  engi- 
neer J.  A.  Weber.   "The  result  is  some  improved  lugging  ability  without 
waste  of  fuel  at  normal  loads." 

Weber  points  out  that  a  study  made  in  conjunction  with  the 
new  carburetor's  development  showed  that  the  average  load  on  a  farm 
tractor  is  about  50  percent  of  its  maximum  horsepower.   The  high  horse- 
power of  today's  tractors  is  necessary  for  heavy  loads.   But,  with  pres- 
ent carburetor  design  and  adjustment,  fuel  is  wasted  on  such  light  loads 
as  hauling  and  mowing. 

-more- 
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Add  New  Carburetor  Design  -  2 

"Part-load  fuel  efficiency  will  be  of  increasing  importance 
as  farmers  continue  to  use  tractors  with  even  greater  horsepower  for 
some  of  these  light  loads,"  Weber  explains.   "The  new  carburetion  design 
could  save  the  average  farmer  up  to  $350  during  the  life  of  the  tractor." 

The  new  carburetor  was  developed  by  making  dynamometer  engine 
tests  in  the  laboratory.   These  tests  showed  that  it  was  desirable  to 
add  a  vacuum  spark  advance  to  take  advantage  of  the  slow-burning  char- 
acteristics of  the  lean,  part-load,  air-fuel  mixtures. 

The  modified  design  will  probably  not  be  available  for  older 
irodel  tractors,  since  the  new  carburetion  and  ignition  system  must  be 
engineered  to  fit  a  specific  engine  model,  Weber  explains.   However,  one 
tractor  manufacturer  has  included  a  two- jet  principle  in  a  new  model 
just  released,  and  other  manufacturers  are  testing  the  design. 

Weber  believes  that  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  new  prin- 
ciple will  be  a  part  of  most  new  gasoline  tractors.   The  U.  of  I.  proj- 
ect was  supported  in  part  by  FS  Services,  Inc.   Other  commercial  com- 
panies also  furnished  equipment  and  technical  help. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Rural  Youth  Need  Training 
For  Urban  Jobs  And  Living 

URBANA — Migration  in  the  13  states  of  the  North  Central  Region 
of  the  United  States  increased  from  5  percent  in  1950  to  51  percent  in 
1960.   Young  people  accounted  for  47  to  60  percent  of  the  migrants. 

What  plans  and  prospects  do  these  young  people  have  for  the 
future? 

D.  E.  Lindstrom,  University  of  Illinois  rural  sociologist,  re- 
ports that  many  of  the  migrants  come  from  rural  communities.   Most  of 
them  would  prefer  to  remain  at  home,  some  to  farm,  but  they  cannot. 
Many  of  them  are  dropouts  from  high  school  and  will  always  be  handi- 
capped in  the  job  market  unless  they  are  encouraged  to  return  to  school. 

About  60  percent  of  the  rural  youth  in  Illinois  do  not  plan  to 
go  to  college,  Lindstrom  says.   And  of  this  number  80  to  90  percent  do 
not  feel  ready  to  take  jobs.   They  want  more  education  or  training  for 
an  occupation.   Most  of  them  want  to  be  self-employed,  but  too  many  high 
schools  are  offering  little  more  than  agricultural  or  home  economics 
vocational  training  or  college  preparatory  training. 

Rural  boys  who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college  often  are  also 
emotionally  unprepared  for  non-farm  careers,  Lindstrom  points  out.   As 
they  leave  high  school,  they  lack  confidence  in  themselves  and  fear 
people,  making  it  hard  for  them  to  talk  with  strangers.   They  are  real- 
istic, independent  and  imitative. 
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Add  Rural  Youth  Need  Training  -  2 

Lindstrom  emphasizes  that  migration  involves  adjustment  to  a 
new  environment  as  well  as  the  problem  of  getting  a  job.  If  the  indi- 
vidual or  family  cannot  become  at  home  with  new  people  in  a  new  situa- 
tion, they  will  be  lonely,  lost,  frustrated  and  unhappy.  They  may  be- 
come the  object  of  charity,  public  aid  or  delinquency. 

Frustration  comes  first  and  most  painfully  because  of  failure 
to  get  a  job  or  the  necessity  to  go  from  job  to  job.   Lower  training  in 
skills  needed  today  will  force  rural  young  people  to  take  low-paying 
jobs  or  jobs  that  do  not  fully  use  their  capabilities. 

There  seems  to  be  little  guidance  or  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  community  and  many  parents  to  prepare  youth  for  migration,  Lind- 
strom says.   But  intelligent  planning  is  needed  now  if  rural  youth  are 
to  prepare  for  jobs  and  living  conditions  in  urban  areas.   The  task  is 
one  that  should  occupy  the  best  efforts  of  parents,  schools  and  churches 
in  every  community,  he  believes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Set  March  6  For  Agriculture  College 
Guest  Day  At  University  Of  Illinois 

URBANA — All  Illinois  high  school  students  are  especially  in- 
vited to  attend  the  annual  Agriculture  College  Guest  Day  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  campus,  Urbana,  on  Saturday,  March  6.   Here  they  will 
be  able  to  get  the  latest  information  about  college  costs,  admission  re- 
quirements, scholarships  and  housing,  plus  a  chance  to  look  over  the 
University's  laboratories  and  classrooms  and  meet  some  of  its  faculty 
members. 

The  day's  program  starts  at  8:30  a.m.  with  registration  in  the 
lobby  of  the  University  Auditorium.   Home  Economics  Hospitality  Day, 
also  scheduled  for  March  6,  rounds  out  an  active  day  for  high  school 
visitors  to  the  U.  of  I.  campus. 

Dr.  Karl  E.  Gardner,  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  welcome  the  high  school  visitors  to  the  University  at  9:30a.m. 
in  the  University  Auditorium.   C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  will  discuss  admission,  costs,  scholarships  and 
housing. 

Main  feature  of  the  College  Guest  Day  program  is  the  "special- 
interest"  sessions,  in  which  faculty  members  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture will  answer  specific  questions  about  courses  of  study  and  career 
opportunities.   Subjects  to  be  discussed  at  these  sessions  include  crops 
and  soils,  horticulture  and  floriculture,  animal  science,  dairy  science, 
agricultural  economics,  farm  management  and  agricultural  marketing,  law, 
education,  extension,  communication,  engineering  and  mechanization,  for- 
est production  and  wood  technology,  veterinary  medicine,  food  science 

and  dairy  technology,  general  agriculture  and  agricultural  industries. 
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Add  Set  March  6  For  Agriculture  College  Guest  Day  -  2 

Each  of  these  sessions  will  be  repeated  so  that  all  visitors 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  at  least  two  of  them.  Also,  Univer- 
sity students  will  be  available  throughout  the  day  to  answer  questions 
about  college  courses. 

"Illini  Review, "  a  joint  program  for  both  College  Guest  Day 
and  Home  Economics  Hospitality  Day  guests,  will  conclude  the  formal 
activities  for  the  day.   The  review  will  feature  campus  fashions  for 
men  and  women.   College  students  will  model  the  fashions. 

All  interested  parents  and  teachers  are  invited  to  attend  the 
Guest  Day  program  along  with  the  high  school  students.  Box  lunch  tick- 
ets will  be  available  for  $1.00  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

4-H,  FFA  Dairy  Calf  Sale 

Set  For  February  27  In  Urbana 

URBANA — The  17th  annual  Illinois  4-H  and  FFA  Dairy  Calf  Sale 
is  set  for  February  27  in  Urbana.   The  sale  begins  at  11  a.m„  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Stock  Pavilion. 

Extension  dairy  scientist  Jerry  Cash  says  that  70  top-quality 
Holstein,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss,  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  calves  are  con- 
signed to  the  sale.   Each  of  these  calves  has  been  approved  by  the  reg- 
istered breed  association. 

Cash  says  many  calves  bought  at  previous  calf  sales  are  now 
high  producers  and  foundation  animals  in  several  good  Illinois  herds. 
And  some  of  these  4-H  and  FFA  calves  have  won  top  awards  in  Illinois 
dairy  cattle  shows. 

Purchasers  must  all  be  bona  fide  Illinois  4-H  and  FFA  members, 

If  a  member  can't  attend,  he  may  have  another  person  buy  for  him.   But 

he  must  certify  that  the  calf  will  be  used  for  club  projects. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Aphid  Control  Will  Not  Guard 
Against  Maize  Dwarf  Mosaic 

URBANA — Reports  from  several  areas  in  Illinois  indicate  that 
"spray  specialists"  are  selling  "protection"  against  maize  dwarf  mosaic 
by  controlling  aphids  that  spread  the  virus. 

University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist  Mai  Shurtleff  ad- 
vises:  Don't  buy  this  kind  of  "protection." 

The  U.  of  I.  doesn't  recommend  chemical  control  of  aphid  vec- 
tors because  it  simply  doesn't  work.   The  aphids  feed  and  transmit  the 
virus  before  insecticides  have  a  chance  to  kill. 

Shurtleff  reports  that  a  year  ago  entomologists  in  Mississippi 
applied  a  total  of  27  sprays — both  systemic  and  long- landing  protective 
insecticides  singly  and  together — at  weekly  and  even  twice-weekly  in- 
tervals.  The  spray  experiments  included  practically  all  of  our  most 
potent  insecticides  and  early-,  mid-  and  late-season  applications  in 
addition  to  season-long  applications.   The  best  control  in  these  large- 
scale  experiments  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

The  only  controls  U.  of  I.  specialists  visualize  at  present 
for  maize  dwarf  mosaic  are  the  use  of  resistant  hybrids  and  varieties-- 
none  available  in  1965 — and  the  control  of  perennial  host  grasses,  such 
as  Johnsongrass,  and  winter  annuals,  such  as  downy  brome  and  Japanese 
chess. 

At  present  University  of  Illinois  researchers  are  screening 
varieties  and  lines  of  corn  for  resistance  to  both  the  virus  (es)  and 
aphids.   Plant  pathologists  are  conducting  further  tests  to  pinpoint 
the  characteristics  of  the  virus  or  viruses  involved  in  the  spread  of 
maize  dwarf  mosaic,  Shurtleff  reports. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Economist  Answers  Questions 
About  The  1965  Feed  Grain  Program 

URBANA — Between  now  and  the  March  26  deadline,  Illinois  farm- 
ers will  be  deciding  whether  or  not  to  sign  up  for  the  1965  Feed  Grain 
Program. 

Duane  E.  Erickson,  University  of  Illinois  extension  economist 
in  farm  management,  outlines  the  general  provisions  of  the  1965  program 
in  the  following  questions  and  answers.   He  suggests  that  farmers  see 
their  farm  advisers  or  ASCS  representatives  if  they  have  further  ques- 
tions about  the  program. 

WHAT  MAJOR  CHANGES  IN  THE  1965  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 
AFFECT  ILLINOIS  FARMERS? 

One  change  that  affects  Illinois  farmers  is  the  change  in  the 
price  support  payment  for  corn  from  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel.   The  Wheat- 
Feed  Grain  Substitution  Provision  affects  farmers  who  signed  up  for  the 
1965  Wheat  Program  last  fall  and  who  also  sign  up  for  the  1965  Feed 
Grain  Program.   The  average  normal  yield  of  corn  is  now  based  on  the 
1959-1963  period. 

HOW  ARE  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS  PER  ACRE  DETERMINED 
UNDER  THE  1965  PROGRAM? 

Three  diversion  payment  combinations  are  made.   The  first  20 
percent  rate  is  one-fifth  of  the  county  support  price  times  the  normal 
yield  per  acre.   For  diverting  more  than  20  percent,  the  diversion  pay- 
ment is  a  combination  of  the  minimum  payment  on  the  first  20  percent  and 
the  maximum  diversion  payment  for  acreage  above  20  percent  and.  below  40 
percent  diverted.   The  maximum  diversion  rate  is  one-half  of  the  county 
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Add  UI  Economist  Answers  Questions  -  2 

support  price  times  the  normal  yield.   All  acres  diverted  from  the 

corn  base  above  the  40  percent  level  receive  payments  at  the  maximum 

diversion  rate. 

WHAT  MAKES  UP  THE  TOTAL  PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  CORN? 

The  U.  S.  average  total  price  support  on  corn  is  $1.25  a 

bushel.   Of  this  amount,  the  loan  rate  is  $1.05  and  the  price  support 

payment  is  20  cents,  paid  on  the  normal  yield  on  acres  produced  in  the 

Feed  Grain  Program.   The  Illinois  total  price  support  ranges  from 

$1.24  to  $1.29  per  bushel. 

WILL  THERE  BE  CLOSE  EVALUATION  OF  COMPLIANCE  WHEN 
ACREAGE  IS  DIVERTED  ABOVE  THE  40  PERCENT  LEVEL? 

Yes.   If  a  farmer  signs  up  to  divert  40  percent  of  his  base, 

he  must  divert  this  amount  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  diversion 

payment  on  diverted  acres. 

ARE  WORKSHEETS  AVAILABLE  TO  HELP  FARMERS  DECIDE 
ABOUT  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1965  PROGRAM? 

A  budget  worksheet  is  available  in  the  county  farm  adviser's 
office.   This  illustrated  worksheet  can  be  used  in  calculating  expected 
returns  for  participating  or  not  participating  in  the  1965  program. 

WHAT  COSTS  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  MAKING 
A  DECISION  ABOUT  THE  PROGRAM? 

The  farmer  should  consider  cash  costs  for  fertilizer,  repairs, 
machine  hire,  seed  hail  insurance,  weed  sprays  and  insecticides  in 
studying  costs  when  participating  or  not  participating  in  the  1965  pro- 
gram.  He  should  also  consider  costs  of  seeding  diverted  acres  in  mak- 
ing a  return  comparison. 

WHAT  OTHER  FACTORS  SHOULD  INFLUENCE  A  DECISION? 

The  balance  between  seasonal  labor  needs  and  the  amount  of 
available  labor,  landlord-tenant  arrangements  and  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram on  long-range  crop  and  livestock  plans  should  also  be  considered. 

HOW  WILL  YIELD  ESTIMATES  AFFECT  EXPECTED  NET  INCOME? 

The  expected  income  over  variable  costs  will  differ  with  the 
estimates  of  expected  yields  in  1965.   Each  farmer  should  make  a  real- 
istic estimate  of  income  based  on  different  yields  and  prices  for  his 
total  farm  operation  when  considering  returns  for  going  into  the  pro- 
gram or  staying  out  of  it. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  Journal  Editor 
Discusses  Capital  Leasing 

URBANA — Capital  leasing--the  use  without  ownership  of  farm 
buildings  and  equipment — is  one  of  the  new  and  uncharted  developments 
in  agriculture. 

Claude  W.  Gifford,  associate  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  re- 
cently reported  on  this  new  service  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Industries  Forum, 

In  explaining  how  long-term  capital  leasing  works,  Gifford 
said  that  the  farmer  using  it  makes  regular  rental  payments  for  the  use 
of  an  item,  agrees  to  give  it  reasonable  care,  make  repairs,  pay  taxes, 
be  responsible  for  theft  or  damages  and  give  the  owner  the  right  of  in- 
spection. 

At  the  end  of  the  leasing  period,  the  lease  may  be  continued 
at  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  original  cost  per  year,  the  item  may  be 
dismantled  and  returned  to  the  owner  or  the  farmer  may  buy  it  at  an 
open-market  sale. 

If  a  default  on  lease  payments  occurs,  the  contract  may  specify 
that  the  building  or  equipment  be  sold  and  that  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
leasing  organization. 

In  citing  advantages  of  capital  leasing,  leasing  companies 
point  out  that  the  service  offers  100  percent  financing  with  a  low  ini- 
tial investment,  Gifford  said.   Leasing  may  also  create  another  credit 
source  for  use  when  needed,  since  waiting  for  seasonal  earning  or  the 
"pay-off"  of  past  business  expansion  is  unnecessary. 

-more- 
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Add  Farm  Journal  Editor  Discusses  Capital  Leasing  -  2 

A  tax  write-off  faster  than  a  straight-line  depreciation 
write-off  may  be  possible  because  the  annual  rental  payment  may  be  de- 
ducted as  a  business  cost.   Leasing  also  makes  it  possible  to  increase 
the  size  of  an  enterprise  to  create  a  more  efficient  operation. 

Farmers  who  consider  leasing  should  realize  that  it  is  not  a 
cheap  method  of  financing,  Gifford  said.   It  usually  costs  about  8  to 
10  percent  annually,  and  the  building  or  equipment  still  is  not  theirs 
at  the  end  of  the  lease.   When  a  capital  item  with  a  15-year  life  may 
be  depreciated  by  one-half  at  the  end  of  the  first  five-year  period, 
leasing  may  not  provide  a  faster  write-off  than  declining  balance  de- 
preciation in  the  early  years. 

In  addition,  the  leasing  method  may  not  be  an  easy  way  to 
new  credit  for  the  farmer  who  cannot  raise  money  elsewhere.   The  leas- 
ing contract  also  may  not  permit  advance  payments,  or  penalties  may  be 
greater  for  advance  payment  than  in  other  credit. 

A  farmer  should  have  good  advice  from  his  attorney  and  a  tax 
accountant  before  leasing,  Gifford  suggested.   It  is  possible  that  a 
leasing  arrangement  giving  title  or  the  option  to  buy  an  item  could  be 
ruled  a  conditional  sales  contract  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.   If 
so,  the  farmer  may  have  to  refigure  his  taxes  and  the  depreciation  he 
takes.   He  may  find  himself  paying  back  income  taxes  plus  interest. 

The  future  development  of  capital  leasing  will  be  strongly 
influenced  by  the  credit  position  of  farmers,  Gifford  said.   And  the 
farmer's  need  for  capital  is  substantially  increasing  as  land  becomes 
less  important  and  purchased  capital  outlay  becomes  more  important  in 
determining  farm  income. 

Electronic  computors  will  stimulate  faster  change  because 
their  use  will  increase  programmed  farming  with  more  sophisticated  farm 
management,  greater  farm  capital  needs  and  farm  credit  demands. 

These  developments  will  bring  new  forces  to  bear  upon  farm 
business  methods,  needs,  competition,  custom  and  tax  rulings — all  of 
which  create  forms  of  credit  use,  Gifford  said.   If  capital  leasing 
can  provide  the  type  of  service  and  terms  that  are  wanted,  we  can  be 
sure  that  it  will  remain  to  do  the  job. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Economist  Analyzes  Costs 
Of  Narrow-Row  Corn,  Soybeans 

URBANA — Tooling  up  to  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  narrow-row 
corn  and  soybeans  is  an  involved  and  expensive  process.   For  most  farm- 
ers the  choice  between  standard  and  narrow  spacing  hinges  on  whether  or 
not  potential  yield  increases  in  narrow-row  planting  will  offset  the 
cost  of  adopting  the  technique. 

University  of  Illinois  farm  management  economist  A.  G.  Mueller 
recently  analyzed  costs  for  wide  and  narrow  rows  using  new  4-row  equip- 
ment as  a  base  and  calculating  the  cost  changes  that  would  result  from 
use  of  the  new  6-row  equipment  for  either  40-  or  30-inch  rows. 

In  his  analysis,  Mueller  included  harvesting  equipment  with  a 
2-row  combine  head  for  4-row  equipment  and.  a  3-row  head  for  either  regu- 
lar or  narrow  6-row  equipment.   The  combine  width  is  the  same  for  either 
regular  or  narrow-row  spacing  for  soybeans. 

Operating  cost  changes  included  pre-emergence  herbicides  used, 
with  a  14- inch  band  in  narrow-row  spacing,  additional  seed  for  soybeans 
and  added  travel  time  for  the  reduced  working  width  of  narrow  rows  over 
regular  rows. 

Mueller  also  took  into  account  depreciation  and.  interest 
charges  on  the  added  investment  in  new  equipment.   Costs  were  included 
for  planter,  cultivator  and  new  picker  head  for  the  combine. 

-more- 
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Add  UI  Economist  Analyzes  Costs  -  2 

When  figures  showing  operating  costs  and  depreciation  and 
interest  on  new  equipment  were  used  in  a  break-even  analysis,  Mueller 
reports  that  the  regular  6-row  equipment  comes  within  $68  of  the  cost 
for  4-row  equipment.   Therefore,  its  use  might  be  justified  by  timeli- 
ness of  field  operations.   The  narrow  6-row  equipment,  however,  added 
$973  to  costs  over  those  of  the  4-row  equipment  and  costs  of  $905 
($973  -  $68)  more  than  regular  6-row  equipment. 

In  view  of  these  expenses,  what  yields  would  be  needed  to 
break  even  on  a  400-acre  farm? 

Mueller  says  that  with  200  acres  in  soybeans  and  soybeans  at 
$2.50  a  bushel  it  would  take  an  additional  390  bushels,  or  an  average 
yield  increase  of  two  bushels  an  acre.   This  break-even  point  assumes 
that  soybeans  would  cover  all  of  the  added  costs  on  the  400  acres. 

If  the  400  acres  were  planted  in  corn,  however,  the  added 
costs  of  narrow  rows  would  be  $812.   At  $1  a  bushel,  the  needed  break- 
even yield  increase  would  be  just  over  two  bushels  an  acre. 

Any  additional  fertilizer  cost  should  also  be  considered  in 

the  total  costs,  Mueller  points  out.   And  a  farmer  who  operates  under  a 

crop-share  lease  should  remember  that  the  added  costs  of  the  change 

would  fall  on  the  tenant,  whose  share  of  the  yield  increase  may  be  only 

half  of  the  total. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Garden  Crop  Disease  Prevention 
Beats  Treatment  Later 

URBANA — Successful  disease  control  in  the  home  garden  should 
start  with  the  purchase  of  the  best  seed  or  planting  material  and  should 
continue  in  the  seedbed,  through  the  gardening  season  and  even  after 
harvest.   A  number  of  different  practices,  used  collectively,  keep  most 
diseases  in  check,  says  University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist  Mai 
Shurtlef f . 

Here  are  his  tips  for  preventing  diseases  in  the  home  garden: 

1.  Grow  adapted  varieties  and  types  of  plants  recommended 
for  the  local  area.   Such  varieties  should  include  those  having  resist- 
ance  to  common  diseases. 

2.  Buy  disease- free  planting  stock,  certified  or  inspected, 
if  possible. 

3.  Treat  flower  and  vegetable  seed  against  seed  rot  and  seed- 
ling blights  by  dusting  lightly  with  captan,  Arasan,  Spergon  or  similar 
material.   These  materials  are  usually  available  in  one-ounce  packages. 

4.  Plant  in  a  well-prepared,  fertile,  well-drained  seedbed. 
Follow  suggested  planting  instructions  and  cultural  practices.  Vigor- 
ously growing  plants  usually  have  the  fewest  disease  problems. 

5.  Follow  a  recommended  crop  rotation  that  excludes  the  same 
or  closely  related  plants  in  the  same  garden  area  for  three  or  four 
years  or  more.   This  practice  helps  to  "starve  out"  disease-producing 
organisms. 

6.  Keep  down  weeds,  insects  and  rodents  by  cultural  and  chem- 
ical means.   Insects  and  rodents  also  spread  many  diseases. 
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Add  Garden  Crop  Disease  Prevention  -  2 

7.  Carefully  collect  and  burn  infected  plants  or  plant  parts 
when  you  first  discover  them.  After  harvest,  burn,  bury  or  compost  the 
tops  of  annual  plants. 

8.  Store  only  sound,  dry,  blemish- free  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Maintain  the  suggested  temperature  and  humidity  in  storage. 

9.  Where  necessary,  apply  fungicides  on  a  regular  preventive 
schedule.   Tree,  bramble  and  bush  fruits,  rose  tomatoes,  potatoes  and 
vine  crops  are  the  only  plants  grown  around  the  home  that  normally  need 
a  protective  fungicide.   Captan,  thiram  and  zineb  are  preferred  for  use 
on  most  fruits,  while  maneb  or  zineb  work  best  on  vegetables.   All  four 
fungicides,  as  well  as  folpet — Phaltan — are  useful  on  flowers,  trees  and 
shrubs  to  control  a  wide  range  of  leaf  spots  and  blights,  fruit  rots, 
flower  blights  and  other  diseases.   If  powdery  mildew  is  a  problem  on 
such  flowers  as  lilacs,  roses,  chrysanthemums  and  phlox,  gardeners  can 
add  karathane  to  the  spray  mixture.   Many  other  fungicides  are  avail- 
able for  more  specific  jobs. 

"It  pays  to  read  the  package  label  before  you  buy.   Then  be 
sure  to  apply  the  right  chemicals,  at  the  right  times,  in  the  right 
concentration,  in  the  right  way.   In  this  way  you  can  eliminate  the 
danger  of  damaging  tender  plants  or  of  toxic  residues  remaining  on 
ripening  fruits  and  vegetables,"  advises  Shurtleff. 

"Ask  your  local  farm  adviser  for  bulletins  that  will  help 

your  'green-thumb'  efforts,"  adds  Shurtleff. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Approve  Change  In  U.  Of  I. 
Agricultural  Dean's  Title 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Trustees  has  ap- 
proved a  recommendation  to  change  the  titles  of  the  dean,  associate  dean 
and  two  associate  directors  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  new  titles  will  be,  for  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard,  "Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture";  for  Associate  Dean  Karl  E.  Gardner,  "Director 
of  Resident  Instruction  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture"; for  Associate  Director  M.  B.  Russell,  "Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture"; and  for  Associate  Director  J.  B.  Claar,  "Director  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. " 

These  title  changes  were  made  at  the  request  of  Dean  Howard, 
who  feels  that  the  new  titles  are  more  descriptive  and  logical  than  the 
former  titles.   The  changes  will  become  effective  on  April  1,  1965. 

"These  changes  will  provide  titles  more  completely  consistent 
with  the  duties  actually  performed,"  Dean  Howard  points  out,  "and  in 
line  with  similar  changes  being  made  in  other  colleges  of  agriculture 
over  the  nation." 

Duties  of  the  dean  will  remain  unchanged  as  coordinator  of  the 

three  operational  functions  of  the  college — teaching,  research  and 

extension — since  each  of  the  10  subject-matter  departments   participate 

in  all  three  of  these  basic  activities.   The  dean  is  also  responsible 

for  college  budget  and  personnel. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Pick  Your  Garden  Spot  Carefully 

URBANA — Your  success  in  finding  a  suitable  garden  site  will 
determine  the  quality  of  your  vegetables.   Look  for  a  spot  that  has 
loose,  level,  well-drained  soil,  advises  University  of  Illinois  exten- 
sion horticulturist  Joe  Vandemark. 

A  loose,  well-drained  soil  makes  it  possible  to  get  into  your 
garden  earlier  in  the  spring.   It  also  makes  weed  removal  easier  all 
year  long.   If  possible,  avoid  sites  that  have  heavy  clay  or  very  sandy 
soils,  Vandemark  suggests. 

The  garden  should  have  plenty  of  sunlight.   Don't  plant  near 
buildings,  trees  or  shrubs  that  may  shade  your  garden.   Trees  and  shrubs 
also  compete  with  garden  vegetables  for  plant  food  and  moisture.   Es- 
pecially avoid  walnut  trees,  as  their  roots  produce  a  toxin  that  will 
injure  tomatoes.   If  you  have  a  shady  spot  in  the  garden,  use  it  for 
leafy  vegetables. 

Also  consider  the  water  supply.   In  dry  periods  you  can  save 
a  garden  if  water  is  easily  available.   And  you  can  improve  quality  and 
yields  by  using  water. 

Locate  the  garden  near  your  home  so  that  you  can  work  in  it 
whenever  you  have  a  few  free  minutes.  You  will  probably  also  use  the 
vegetables  more  if  they  are  near  your  kitchen. 

Vandemark  recommends  including  the  garden  in  your  landscaping 

planning.   Many  gardeners  use  vegetables  in  their  flower  beds.   Three 

or  four  tomato  plants  grown  on  stakes  can  supply  all  the  tomatoes  you 

-more- 
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Add  Pick  Your  Garden  Spot  Carefully  -  2 

need  during  the  season.   Asparagus  makes  an  attractive  background  along 

a  fence.   You  might  also  put  in  a  few  onion  sets  and  a  little  lettuce. 

These  bright   green  vegetables  make  an  attractive  showing  before  flowers 

come  up. 

For  more  gardening  tips,  Vandemark  suggests  that  you  stop  in 

at  the  county  extension  office  and  ask  the  farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of 

University  of  Illinois  Circular  882,  "Illinois  Vegetable  Garden  Guide/' 

Circular  884,  "Growing  Vegetable  Transplants,"  Circular  809,  "Tomato 

Diseases  and  Insect  Pests"  and  Circular  900,  "Insect  Control  by  the 

Homeowner . " 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Standby  Generator  Protects 
Poultry  When  Power  Fails 

URBANA — A  power  failure  caused  by  seasonal  storms  can  be  a 
rude  and  costly  reminder  to  the  poultryman  of  his  dependence  on  elec- 
tricity. 

A  prolonged  loss  of  power  may  be  disastrous  to  a  laying  flock, 
report  University  of  Illinois  extension  poultry  specialists  So  F.  Ridlen 
and  Hugh  S.  Johnson.   Birds  in  windowless  houses  must  have  mechanical 
ventilation  to  live.   And  without  light  they  would  soon  be  thrown  into 
a  molt.   The  water  supply  would  become  critical,  severely  depressing  or 
stopping  production  for  several  weeks. 

Without  power  it  would  be  impossible  to  operate  augers  on  bulk 
bins,  automatic  feeders,  egg  collectors,  egg  cleaning  and  grading  equip- 
ment and  manure  removal  equipment. 

Standby  generators  can  reduce  financial  loss  and  labor  prob- 
lems if  power  fails,  Ridlen  and.  Johnson  believe.   It  is  necessary  pro- 
tection for  commercial  poultrymen  and  good  insurance  for  many  farm  flock 
owners. 

Here  are  five  pointers  to  help  in  selecting  and  installing  a 
generator: 

1.   Poultrymen  may  choose  tractor-driven  or  self-powered  auto- 
matic units.   Tractor  units  are  belt-driven  or  operated  by  power  takeoff. 
They  require  little  extra  labor  and  expense  since  the  tractor  is  almost 
always  ready  to  operate.   Self-powered  units  provide  automatic  service 
to  substitute  for  commercial  power  but  cost  more  and  need  more  mainten- 
ance and  service  to  keep  them  in  operating  condition. 

-more- 
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Add  Standby  Generator  Protects  Poultry  -  2 

2.  To  figure  the  size  generator  you  need,  list  essential 
equipment  and  lights  to  be  operated  at  one  time  in  an  emergency.   Remem- 
ber that  equipment  use  may  be  staggered  until  regular  power  is  restored. 

Determine  the  total  load  in  watts  by  multiplying  motor 
horsepower  by  1,000.   Since  the  generator  must  be  able  to  start  the 
largest  motor,  figure  both  its  operating  wattage  and  its  starting 
wattage.   Motors  usually  need  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  wattage  to 
start  as  they  need  to  run. 

Some  generators  have  an  overload  capacity  usually  limited 
to  short  intermittent  periods  making  it  possible  to  use  a  smaller  gen- 
erator with  an  adequate  overload  capacity  rather  than  a  larger  one  with 
none. 

3.  A  self-powered  unit  may  be  put  in  a  workroom,  basement, 
garage  or  any  place  that  is  within  25  feet  of  the  transfer  switch.   A 
tractor  driven  unit  must  be  placed  where  it  can  be  easily  connected  to 
the  tractor.   Some  units  may  be  mounted  on  a  trailer  and  driven  by  the 
power  takeoff  shaft  of  the  tractor,  then  stored,  out  of  the  weather  when 
not  in  use. 

4.  Check  installation  regulations,  safety  standards  and  size 
with  your  electric  power  supplier  before  you  install  standby  equipment. 
It  is  essential  to  connect  the  generator  to  the  wiring  system  through  a 
double-pole,  double-throw  switch. 

In  one  position,  the  switch  connects  the  farm  system  with 
the  high  line  and  disconnects  it  from  the  generator.   In  a  second  posi- 
tion, the  switch  connects  the  system  with  the  standby  generator  and  dis- 
connects it  from  the  high  line.   This  switch  is  necessary  to  keep  power 

-more- 
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from  feeding  back  into  the  farm  transformer  and  into  the  high  line  en- 
dangering repairmen  working  on  it.   The  shift  also  prevents  damage  to 
the  generator  when  service  is  restored. 

5.  If  the  generator  is  not  automatic,  a  warning  device  needs 
to  be  installed  to  signal  that  power  is  off.  This  may  be  a  simple  bat- 
tery system  to  activate  a  bell. 

For  the  amount  of  protection  it  provides,  Ridlen  and  Johnson 

note  that  a  standby  power  unit  is  cheap  but  excellent  insurance  that 

your  hens  will  keep  producing  even  when  the  power  goes  off. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

U.  Of  I.  Swine  Day  Set  For  March  23 

URBANA--An  up-to-date  report  on  the  recent  University  of  Illi- 
nois research  breakthrough  in  the  battle  against  swine  TGE  will  high- 
light the  annual  U.  of  I.  Swine  Day  program  set  for  March  23  in  Urbana. 

Other  features  of  the  program  include  research  reports  on 
antibiotics  and  stress  control  in  swine;  pig  anemia  preventives?  gases 
in  confinement  swine  buildings?  feed  levels  for  gestating  sows  and  gilts 
on  pasture?  and  the  effects  of  pen  width  and  numbers  of  animals  per  pen 
on  growing-finishing  hogs. 

U.  of  I.  veterinarian  Miodrag  Ristic  will  discuss  current 
field  studies  with  the  experimental  TGE  vaccine  which  is  injected  into 
sows  before  farrowing.   The  vaccine  may  some  day  help  hog  producers  pre- 
vent outbreaks  of  TGE  that  now  cost  Illinois  farmers  about  $2,000,000 
annually. 

Swine  researcher  D.  E.  Becker  will  tell  Swine  Day  visitors 
the  results  of  a  study  designed  to  test  the  effects  of  cutting  feed 
amounts  for  lactating  gilts  and  sows  on  pasture  from  four  pounds  daily 
down  to  two  and  three  pounds. 

Animal  scientist  W.  F.  Nickelson  will  report  results  with 
tests  designed  to  see  whether  antibiotics  will  overcome  stress  created 
by  atrophic  rhinitis,  by  movement  of  pigs  from  one  location  to  another 
or  by  restriction  of  floor  or  feeder  space. 

-more- 
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Add  U.  Of  I.  Swine  Day  Set  -  2 

Research  aimed  at  finding  how  many  pigs  swine  growers  can  put 
into  one  pen  and  still  expect  optimum  performance  will  be  reported  by 
extension  animal  scientist  G.  R.  Carlisle.   He  will  also  give  results 
of  a  study  comparing  pig  performance  on  partially  slotted  floors  with 
widths  ranging  from  4  to  24  feet. 

Agricultural  engineer  D.  L.  Day  will  bring  Swine  Day  visitors 
up  to  date  on  a  research  project  designed  to  test  the  effects  of  gases 
and  odors  on  swine  in  confinement  buildings.   As  a  result  of  this  study, 
U.  of  I.  scientists  have  been  able  to  isolate  the  primary  gases  involved 
in  confinement  swine  buildings. 

"Pigs,  Prices  and  Profits"  is  the  title  of  a  talk  by  agricul- 
tural economist  L.  H.  Simerl,  who  will  take  a  look  at  swine  price  pros- 
pects. 

The  Swine  Day  program  will  begin  at  8:00  a.m.  in  the  U.  of  I. 
Stock  Pavilion  with  an  exhibition  of  the  latest  swine  equipment.  The 
speaking  program  begins  at  9:30  in  the  University  Auditorium. 

Program  chairman  D.  E.  Becker  says  parking  space  will  be 

available  in  the  U.  of  I.  Assembly  Hall  parking  lots.   Buses  will  run 

between  the  parking  lots  and  the  Stock  Pavilion.   The  U.  of  I.  stu'^nt 

Block  and  Bridle  Club  will  serve  a  barbecued  ham  luncheon  at  noon. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Good  Records  Help  Farmers 
As  Credit  Needs  Increase 

Despite  the  ebb  and  flow  of  agricultural  change  in  the  U.  S., 
one  factor  will  remain  constant  in  the  years  ahead — increasing  capital 
needs  of  farmers. 

Illinois  farmers  are  using  three  times  as  much  credit  today 
as  they  did  ten  years  ago  and  more  will  be  needed,  reports  J.  M.  Holcomb, 
University  of  Illinois  farm  management  and  finance  economist.   And  this 
increased  use  of  outside  capital  in  farming  creates  a  number  of  problems 
that  need  attention. 

Before  borrowing  money  to  alter  or  expand  a  farm  enterprise, 
Holcomb  suggests  that  you  first  decide  whether  or  not  you  are  above 
average  in  it.   For  example,  if  you  want  to  increase  your  h^c  enter- 
prise, you  are  above  average  if  you  get  over  $150  for  $.100  feed  fad  or 
if  you  can  produce  100  pounds  of  pork  for  less  than  i,Vr;.75.   if  you  can't 
qualify  as  an  above-average  farmer,  then  improve  your  management  before 
you  consider  expansion. 

Personal  savings,  family  partnership  agreements  or  purcha.33 
contracts  should  be  weighed  as  possible  sources  of  capital.   If  borrow- 
ing still  appears  to  be  the  best  alternative,  you  should  be  able  to 
answer  "yes"  to  these  questions  before  seeing  a  lender: 

Will  borrowed  funds  yield  enough  returns  to  pay  the  cost  of 
borrowing  and  leave  a  good  profit? 

Is  the  total  farm  business  efficient  enough  to  pay  farm  and 
family  costs  and  principal  and  interest  on  borrowed  funds? 

-more- 
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Add  Good  Records  Help  Farmers  -  2 

Is  your  financial  position  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
risks  of  weather,  disease  or  price  changes? 

Holcomb  says  that  good  farm  records  will  help  answer  these 
questions  and  will  help  in  solving  most  financing  problems.   Records 
yield  information  on  the  net  farm  income;  value  of  farm  production?  crop 
yields  and  land  use;  fertilizer,  building,  machinery  and  labor  costs  per 
acre;  and  management  and  investment  returns. 

Shop  for  credit,  Holcomb  advises.   Look  for  one  lender  who 
knows  both  financial  management  and.  farming  and  who  will  give  all  the 
services  you  want  at  the  least  possible  cost.   He  should  be  dependable 
consistent,  and  slightly  conservative. 

How  much  does  credit  cost?  Holcomb  says  that  many  costs  are 
hidden  making  it  important  to  investigate,  ask  questions,  and  consider 
every  expense  connected  with  credit  before  you  use  it. 

Several  lenders  may  offer  what  appears  to  be  the  same  rats  of 
interest,  yet  actual  charges  may  vary  widely  according  to  the  basis  on 
which  interest  is  figured.   Another  hidden  cost  may  be  the  loss  of  cash 
discounts.   Distressed  sales — having  to  market  grain,  livestock  or  live- 
stock products  just  to  meet  a  payment  when  it  is  due — is  a  hidden  cost 
that  may  result  if  the  payment  schedule  is  poorly  planned. 

Holcomb  emphasizes  that  farmers  should  realize  that  today  they 
are  competing  with  many  credit  users.   Merchants,  manufacturers,  home 
buyers  and  professional  people  can  and  do  provide  the  information  needed 
by  a  lender.   And  it  is  important  for  farmers  to  furnish  adequate  rec- 
ords and  budgets  to  compete  successfully  for  the  available  capital  in 
the  community. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Confinement  Swine  Systems 
Reduce  Labor/  Weather  Problems 

Farmers  give  lots  of- reasons  for  switching  to  confinement  hog 
raising  systems,  but  studies  have  shown  that  the  main  reasons  are  to 
reduce  labor  and  to  minimize  weather  and  mud  problems. 

A.  J.  Muehling,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Illinois,  pointed  out  recently  that  although 
the  changeover  to  confinement  has  been  gradual,  it  has  been  quite  dra- 
matic among  the  larger  producers  in  some  areas  of  the  state. 

"Competent  hired  labor  is  hard  to  find,"  he  said,  commenting 
on  the  need  to  reduce  labor  in  large  operations. 

"And  with  larger  specialized  enterprises  that  require  more 
expensive  buildings  and  equipment,  mistakes  in  management  by  low- 
salaried  labor  can  be  quite  costly." 

Muehling  said  that  there  are  several  other  reasons  for  chang- 
ing to  confinement.  Some  of  them  are  still  being  discussed,  but  all  of 
them  have  some  merit. 

They  include:   improved  feed  efficiency  through  controlled 
feeding  and  environment;  improved  carcass  quality  through  controlled 
feeding  and  environment;  more  pigs  weaned  per  litter  with  modern  far- 
rowing houses  and  equipment;  and  maximum  use  of  cropland  in  cash-grain 
areas  because  hogs  require  no  pasture. 

-more- 
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"As  in  all  business  operations,  good  management  is  the  first 
ingredient  of  a  successful  confinement  system, "  Muehling  noted.   "A  man- 
ager who  has  been  doing  a  good  job  with  a  pasture  system  and  who  wants 
to  change  to  confinement  to  enlarge  his  enterprise  will  probably  be 
successful. " 

He  said  that  a  farmer  should  first  decide  how  many  hogs  he 
wants  to  raise  and  what  farrowing  schedule  to  follow.   Then  he  can  de- 
termine what  facilities  he  will  need  in  order  to  raise  this  number  of 
hogs. 

Muehling  explained  that  one  of  the  first  decisions  to  be  made 
about  a  confinement  system  is  how  to  handle  and  dispose  of  manure. 

There  are  three  systems  which  are  satisfactory  at  this  time: 
hauling  manure  to  the  field  and  spreading  it;  running  the  manure  into 
a  lagoon;  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Proper  environmental  control  is  another  factor  farmers  must 
consider  in  confinement  planning.   This  includes  planning  for  insulation, 
ventilation,  heating  and  summer  cooling. 

Farmers  who  want  more  detailed  confinement  planning  informa- 
tion should  contact  their  local  farm  adviser  or  the  U.  of  I.  Department 
of  Agricultural  Engineering. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

From  Egg  To  Chick — A  Project 
For  Young  Scientists 

URBANA — Youngsters  looking  for  a  school  or  4-H  science  project 
or  for  a  home  hobby  will  want  to  see  the  University  of  Illinois*  illus- 
trated circular/  "From  Egg  to  Chick." 

The  circular,  prepared  by  U.  of  I.  extension  poultry  special- 
ists Hugh  S.  Johnson  and  S.  F.  Ridlen,  is  designed  to  help  young  people 
study  incubation  and.  embryonic  development. 

"The  bird  egg  is  a  marvel  of  nature  and  well-suited  for  study 
by  the  young  scientist  because  just  three  weeks  of  incubation  transforms 
a  seemingly  lifeless  chicken  egg  into  an  active,  living  being, "  Johnson 
and  Ridlen  note. 

Plans  are  included  in  the  booklet  for  two,  small,  inexpensive 
incubators  that  can  be  made  at  home  or  school.   One  incubator  is  made  of 
two  cardboard  boxes  and  a  piece  of  glass?  the  other  is  made  of  plywood 
and  glass. 

"But  don't  stop  your  study  with  the  incubation  of  eggs,"  the 

authors  suggest.   Many  other  interesting  aspects  of  the  egg  and  the 

chick  may  be  selected  for  study  with  the  circular  serving  as  a  guide. 

For  example,  you  may  want  to  use  the  illustrated  sections  to 
discover  how  an  egg  is  formed,  learn  the  function  of  its  different  parts 
or  follow  the  day-to-day  development  of  a  chick  embryo.   Instructions 
are  also  included  for  injecting  dye  into  eggs  to  study  early  feather 
growth  of  the  embryo. 

The  circular  gives  full  details  for  getting  and  preparing  fer- 
tile eggs  for  incubation;  readying  the  incubator  for  operation;  control- 
ling humidity,  temperature  and  ventilation;  the  length  of  incubation; 
and  how  to  turn  and  test  eggs  during  incubation.   The  final  stages  of 
incubation  and  the  chick's  emergence  from  the  shell  are  also  described. 

To  get  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  stop  at  or  write  to  your  county 
extension  office  and  ask  for  U.  of  I.  Circular  878,  "From  Egg  to  Chick." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Discuss  Fall  Lambing  At 
Dixon  Springs  Sheep  Day 

Newborn  lambs  and  high  prices  send  hopes  of  the  sheep  pro- 
ducer soaring  each  spring.   However,  hot  weather,  stomach  worms  and 
lower  prices  often  dampen  this  early  enthusiasm. 

"Fall  lambing  offers  the  sheep  producer  a  new  approach  to  this 
recurring  dilemma, "  says  Larry  Hockaday/  sheep  salesman  for  the  Pro- 
ducers Livestock  Marketing  Association  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Hockaday  told  visitors  to  the  recent  Dixon  Springs  Agricul- 
tural Center  Sheep  Day  program  that  fall  lambs  can  be  ready  for  the 
higher  priced  March  markets.   Last  year  March  prices  at  St.  Louis  were 
$5  higher  than  December  prices. 

Hockaday  also  pointed  out  that  since  the  ewes  lamb  on  pasture, 
fall  lambing  requires  less  labor  and  less  capital  in  buildings  and 
equipment.   Also,  internal  parasites  are  less  of  a  problem,  lambs  gain 
faster  in  the  cooler  weather  and  ewes  are  in  better  shape  for  shearing. 

Disadvantages  of  fall  lambing  according  to  Hockaday,  include 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  ewes  bred  and.  maintaining  pregnancy  during 
hot  weather.   Also,  fall  lambings  produce  fewer  twins  and  triplets. 

Ingredients  necessary  for  a  successful  fall  lambing  program, 
says  Hockaday,  are  good  management  and  ewes  that  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate.  Southwestern  ewes  with  at  least  50  percent  Rambouillet  breeding 
work  best  since  they  are  less  particular  about  their  breeding  time  than 
natives.   Ewes  bred  in  May  have  shown  better  records  than  those  bred  at 
other  times  during  the  spring,  says  Hockaday. 

Producer  experience,  according  to  Hockaday,  finds  some  who 
highly  praise  the  system  of  fall  lambing  and  some  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed.  Fall  lambing  is  not  a  guaranteed  system;  nor  is  spring  lambing. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Equipment  Exhibit  Featured 
At  U.  Of  I.  Swine  Day 

URBANA — An  exhibition  of  the  latest  equipment  and  buildings 
available  to  swine  growers  will  kick  off  an  information-packed  program 
of  swine  research  reports  and  management  tips  at  the  annual  Illinois 
Swine  Day  set  for  March  23  in  Urbana. 

The  exhibit,  which  opens  at  8:00  a.m.  in  the  U.  of  I.  Stock 
Pavilion,  features  equipment  for  swine  feed  and  water  handling,  manure 
disposal  and  farrowing.   Major  building  manufacturers  also  will  set  up 
exhibits  in  the  display  area. 

Reports  of  U.  of  I.  swine  research  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the 
University  Auditorium.   Possibly  the  high  point  of  the  day  will  be  a 
report  on  the  U.  of  I.  breakthrough  in  developing  a  TGE  vaccine. 
Dr.  Miodrag  Ristic,  the  veterinarian  who  isolated  the  deadly  TGE  virus, 
will  give  that  report.  (Photo  enclosed  for  Illinois  dailies.   See  AGRI- 
PIX.) 

Other  high-interest  Swine  Day  topics  include  reports  on  gas 
and  odor  control  in  swine  buildings;  the  effect  of  pen  width  and  number 
of  animals  per  pen  on  growing-finishing  hogs?  feed  levels  for  gestatin* 
sows  and  gilts  on  pasture;  pig  anemia  preventives;  and  antibiotics  and 
stress  control  in  swine. 
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Add  Equipment  Exhibit  Featured  -  2 

U.  of  I.  agricultural  economist  L.  H.  Simerl  will  discuss  hog 
price  prospects  for  the  coming  year  and  swine  producer  A.  E.  Gehlback 
of  Lincoln  will  discuss  changing  methods  of  hog  production  on  his  farm. 
Gordon  Sears,  Citizens  First  National  Bank,  Princeton,  will  give  a  talk 
entitled,  "A  Banker  Looks  at  the  Hog  Business." 

Parking  space  for  Swine  Day  visitors  will  be  available  in  the 
U.  of  I.  Assembly  Hall  parking  lots.   Buses  will  run  between  the  park- 
ing lots  and  the  Stock  Pavilion.   The  U.  of  I.  student  Block  and  Bridle 
Club  will  serve  a  barbecued  ham  luncheon  at  noon.   The  club  also  will 
serve  hot  coffee  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  for  visitors  to  the  equipment 
and  building  exhibit  area. 
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FOR  RELEASE  DURING 

NATIONAL  POISON  PREVENTION  WEEK, 

MARCH  14-20,  1965 


Pesticides  Mean  Better  Living 

URBANA — Pesticides  combined  with  good  cultural  practices, 
good  sanitation  and  good  housekeeping  mean  better  pest  control — and 
better  living  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  American  and  their  families, 
points  out  University  of  Illinois  entomologist  H.  B.  Petty  with  the 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 

"You  are  healthier  and  will  live  longer  because  pesticides 
help  control  insects  that  carry  human  diseases — flies,  mosquitoes,  fleas, 
human  lice  and  ticks." 

Petty  cites  these  examples:   Malaria,  mosguito-borne,  is  no 
longer  an  important  disease  in  the  United  States.   Typhus  fever,  car- 
ried by  lice,  has  been  greatly  reduced.   Yellow  fever,  another  mosquito- 
borne  disease,  is  practically  unheard  of  in  this  country  today.   En- 
cephalitis is  also  carried  from  human  to  human  by  mosquitoes  and  can  be 
reduced  by  better  mosquito  control. 

Pesticides  help  control  pests  that  could  eat  residents  out  of 
house  and  home — termites,  powder  post  beetles,  clothes  moths,  silverfisl 
and  carpet  beetles. 

Pesticides  help  control  insects  that  not  only  annoy  but  make 
life  miserable — cluster  flies,  chiggers,  clover  mites,  boxelder  bugs, 
ants  and  roaches. 

These  chemicals  help  control  insects  and  diseases  of  lawns, 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers — pests  like  mildews,  leaf  spots,  blights, 
bagworms,  scales,  grubs,  sod  webworms  and  many  others. 

-more- 
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Add  Pesticides  Mean  Better  Living  -  2 

"You  can  buy  more  food  and  buy  it  cheaper  because  of  pesti- 
cides, "  says  Petty.   Farmers  produce  better  quality  food  in  greater 
quantities  at  lower  prices  because  they  can  control  rodents,  insects, 
weeds  and  plant  diseases  economically.   In  many  countries,  says  Petty, 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  family's  income  is  spent  on  food.   In  1920  in 
this  country  it  took  120  hours  of  work  to  earn  enough  to  feed  a  family 
of  five  for  a  month;  now  it  takes  only  39  hours,  or  about  19  percent  of 
the  income.   Better  varieties,  fertilizers,  mechanization  and  many  othe: 
technological  changes  have  made  this  possible,  but  part  is  the  result 
of  safe  and  wise  use  of  pesticides.   So  when  using  pesticides,  read  the 
label  and  follow  instructions.   "Make  pesticides  work  FOR  you,"  Petty 
concludes. 
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FOR  RELEASE  DURING 

NATIONAL  POISON  PREVENTION  WEEK, 

MARCH  14-20,  1965 


Pesticides  Rate  Low  As  Killers 


URBANA — Records  kept  over  a  four-year  period — 1960  through 
1963 — indicate  that  the  pesticide  poisoning  problem  is  in  the  Illinois 
home,  not  on  the  farm.   During  the  four-year  period,  11  people  lost 
their  lives  because  of  careless  use  of  pesticides. 

But  to  put  pesticides  and  their  use  in  their  proper  prospec- 
tive, University  of  Illinois  entomologist  H.  B.  Petty,  with  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey,  examined  accidental  deaths  during  the  same  four- 
year  period  and  found:   47  people  died  of  accidental   aspirin  poisoning. 
409  died  from  accidental  discharge  of  firearms,  21  died  from  venomous 
stings  and  accidents  involving  other  animals  and  15  were  killed  by 
lightning.  "But  even  though  pesticides  are  a  minor  cause  of  accidental 
deaths  in  Illinois,  those  11  deaths  are  too  many  and  could  have  been 
prevented,"  Petty  points  out. 

Here's  the  picture  on  non-fatal  accidents:   Each  year  more 
than  750  children  need  medical  attention  or  are  rushed  to  a  doctor  be- 
cause of  suspected  swallowing  of  pesticides  or  other  contamination.   At 
the  same  time,  more  than  6,000  children  are  treated  for  accidentally 
swallowing  drugs  and  medicines,  and  over  1,700  are  treated  because  they 
drank  some  household  preparation.   Even  so,  those  750  pesticide  cases 
are  too  many  and  could  have  been  prevented. 

Here's  how  Petty  suggests  Illinois  residents  reduce  those 
750  cases: 

Use  foundation  sprays  v/henever  possible  and  avoid  baits  in  th 

house.   If  parents  who  use  baits  would  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of 

children,  they  could  reduce  cases  of  accidental  swallowing  to  350  a  year 
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Add  Pesticides  Rate  Low  As  Killers  -  2 

If  mothballs  are  used  when  storing  woolens,  store  them  in  a 
sealed  box  where  small  children  cannot  find  and  eat  the  mothballs.   Thii 
would  reduce  the  350  cases  to  215  a  year. 

Storing  pesticides  out  of  the  reach  of  children  and  irrespon- 
sible persons  and  in  a  locked  cabinet — keeping  then  out  of  the  medicine 
cabinet  and  off  a  kitchen  shelf — would  reduce  that  215  accidents  to  125. 

Careful  disposal  of  old  pesticides  and  empty  containers — vash 
out  and  then  burn,  bury  or  haul  to  the  city  dump — would  reduce  125  ac- 
cidents to  90,  Petty  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Nine  Open  Forums  Planned 
To  Discuss  Property  Taxes 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  is  the  host  institution  for 
the  first  of  a  series  of  nine  state-wide  open  forums  on  property  tax 
assessments  and  revenue  article  reform  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Civic 
Exchange,  the  medium  through  which  civic  organizations  exchange  informa- 
tion and  conduct  joint  investigations. 

When  the  first  forum  convenes  March  19  in  the  Faculty  Lounge, 
Illini  Union,  H.  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  will  preside.   D.  E.  Lindstrom,  U.  of  I.  professor  of 
rural  sociology,  will  moderate. 

Following  registration  at  9r30  a.m.,  Leo  Haas,  president, 
Illinois  Assessor's  Association,  Bloomington,  will  discuss  improvements 
needed  in  property  tax  assessments.   John  Morris,  Representative  of  the 
State  Legislature,  Chadwick,  will  speak  on  "Needed  Changes  in  the  Reve- 
nue Article." 

Statements  from  organizational  representatives  will  follow 
with  the  moderator  in  charge.   These  statements  will  continue  in  the 
afternoon  session  followed  by  general  discussion  and  a  closing  statement 
by  the  presiding  officer. 

A  similar  program  is  planned  each  week  through  May  21  follow- 
ing this  schedule: 

March  26 — Augustana  College,  Rock  Island?  Stanley  Erickson, 
Augustana  College,  presiding?  R.  B.  Schwart,  U.  of  I.,  moderating. 
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Add  Nine  Open  Forums  Planned  -  2 

April  2 — Heritage  Room,  University  Center,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  DeKalb;  Walter  V.  Brown,  Northern  Illinois  University,  pre- 
siding; Glenn  Fisher,  U.  of  I.,  moderating. 

April  9 — Home  Room,  International  House,  1414  South  59th,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  Dale  Johnson,  University  of  Chicago,  presiding; 
John  Wills,  U.  of  I.,  moderating. 

April  23 — Third  Floor  Lounge,  Student  Union,  Illinois  State 
University,  Normal;  Douglas  Poe,  Illinois  State  University,  presiding; 
E.  L.  Sauer,  U.  of  I.,  moderating. 

April  30 — Baker  Hall,  Room  104,  1501  West  Bradley,  Bradley 
University,  Peoria;  0.  W.  Snarr,  Bradley  University,  presiding;  L.  H. 
Simerl,  U.  of  I.,  moderating. 

May  7 — Booth  Library  Lecture  Room,  Eastern  Illinois  University, 
Charleston;  Asa  Ruyle,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  presiding;  Robert 
Spitze,  U.  of  I.,  moderating. 

May  14 — Community  College,  Mt.  Vernon;  Eltis  Hanson,  Community 
College,  presiding;  N.  G.  P.  Krausz,  U.  of  I.,  moderating. 

May  21 — Ballroom  A,  University  Center,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale;  Robert  MacVicar,  Southern  Illinois  University,  pre- 
siding; H.  K.  Allen,  U.  of  I.,  moderating. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  23,  1965 


Swine  Day  Coverage 


Methane  Gas  Is  No  Danger 
In  Confinement  Swine  Houses 

Methane  gases  that  are  produced  in  confinement  hog  systems 
do  not  appear  to  be  dangerous  to  either  people  or  hogs. 

This  was  one  of  the  conclusions  in  a  report  given  today  at  the 
annual  Illinois  Swine  Growers'  Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois  by 
Donald  Day,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineering. 

In  reporting  on  his  studies  of  gas  production  in  confinement 
hog  systems,  Day  pointed  out  that  the  practice  of  collecting  swine  waste 
under  slotted  floors  had  made  some  farmers  question  the  purity  of  air 
inside  confinement  buildings,  since  bacteria  in  the  waste  can  produce 
objectionable  gases  and  odors. 

Ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulfide,  methane  and  sulfur 
dioxide  gases  have  all  been  found  in  small  amounts  in  confinement  build- 
ings. 

"Although  we  were  not  able  to  measure  the  methane  as  accu- 
rately as  we  wanted  because  of  the  low  concentrations,  we  found  that  a 
confinement  house  with  normal  openings  will  not  build  up  enough  methane 
to  harm  either  people  or  hogs, "  he  said. 

Day  said  that  carbon  dioxide  was  probably  the  most  dangerous 
gas  in  confinement  houses.   He  explained  that  it  is  not  toxic  like 
hydrogen  sulfide,  but  is  produced  in  much  larger  quantities.   It  is 
heavier  than  air  and  with  insufficient  ventilation  can  gather  at  the 
floor  level,  where  hogs  can  easily  inhale  it.   A  high  level  of  carbon 
dioxide  will  cause  asphyxiation. 

"Our  next  project  will  be  to  determine  the  tolerance  of  hogs 
to  gases,"  Day  said.   "We'll  start  with  carbon  dioxide." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Sign-Up  Period  For  Feed 
Grain  Program  Ends  March  26 

URBANA — Illinois  feed  grain  producers  interested  in  taking 
part  in  the  voluntary  1965  Feed  Grain  Program  must  sign  up  at  their 
local  ASCS  office  by  Friday,  March  26,  according  to  Duane  E.  Erickson, 
University  of  Illinois  extension  specialist  in  farm  management.   This 
is  the  final  day  of  the  only  sign-up  period. 

While  the  operation  of  the  1965  program  will  be  generally  the 
same  as  that  in  1964,  some  provisions  have  been  modified,  Erickson  says. 

The  1965  national  average  price  support  of  $1.25  a  bushel  for 
corn  is  $1.05  a  bushel  loan  and  purchase  value  plus  20  cents  a  bushel 
price  support  payment.   This  20-cent  payment  is  made  to  farmers  partici- 
pating on  the  basis  of  1959-1963  normal  production.   The  price  support 
payment  is  limited  to  80  percent  of  the  farm  base  or  normal  production 
on  acres  planted. 

In  1964  the  price  support  payment  was  15  cents  and  the  loan 
rate  was  $1.10  a  bushel.   Normal  yields  were  based  on  the  1959-1962 
period. 

Illinois  corn  support  rates  under  the  1965  program  range  from 
$1.24  to  $1.29  a  bushel  for  the  various  counties  in  the  state. 

If  a  farmer  did  not  sign  up  for  the  1965  Wheat  Program  but 
wants  to  participate  in  the  1965  Feed  Grain  Program,  he  needs  to  reduce 
his  total  corn  acreage  base  by  at  least  20  percent,  Erickson  points  out. 
The  payment  rate  at  this  minimum  level  is  the  county  support  rate  on 
one-fifth  of  the  normal  production. 
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Add  Sign-Up  Period  For  Feed  Grain  Program  -  2 

Each  feed  grain  producer  who  participates  in  the  1965  program 
may  choose  the  eligible  cropland  to  come  out  of  feed  production  and  go 
into  conserving  uses,  Erickson  says.   The  smallest  acreage  of  cropland 
that  may  be  diverted  for  payment  is  20  percent  of  the  feed  grain  base 
for  the  farm. 

The  largest  acreage  on  which  payment  can  be  made  for  diversion 
is  50  percent  of  the  farm's  feed  grain  base,  or  25  acres  if  this  is  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  base.  But  payment  will  not  be  made  on  more  acres 
than  are  in  the  base. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  producer  to  make  a  considered  decision 
about  the  Feed  Grain  Program  unless  he  understands  how  it  works  in  terrru 
of  his  own  farm,  Erickson  believes.   He  advises  farmers  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  program  on  their  farms  by  picking  up  budget  worksheets  on 
the  program  from  the  local  farm  adviser's  office. 

For  further  specific  questions  about  the  program,  see  local 

ASCS  officials. 
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Alfalfa  Pasture  Worth  $25 
Per  Acre  For  Gilts  And  Sows 

URBANA — Alfalfa  pasture  provided  the  nutrient  equivalent  of 
one  pound  of  ration  daily  per  sow  for  gestating  sows  and.  gilts  in  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  research  this  past  summer. 

The  study  indicated  that  one  acre  of  alfalfa  pasture  has  a 
feed  replacement  value  of  about  $25,  based  on  current  feed,  prices  and  a 
pasture  stocking  rate  of  10  sows  or  gilts  per  acre. 

U.  of  I.  swine  researcher  D.  E.  Becker  outlined  the  research 
here  today  during  the  annual  Illinois  Swine  Day  program.   He  said,  that 
sows  receiving  three  pounds  of  feed  per  head  daily  on  pasture  made  the 
same  gains  as  sows  receiving  four  pounds  of  feed  per  head,  daily  in  dry- 
lot. 

Becker  also  noted  that  farrowing  and  litter  performance  during 
early  lactation  might  not  be  good  measures  of  the  ideal  feeding  level 
for  sows  and  gilts  during  gestation. 

Pregnant  sows  and  gilts  in  the  study  were  divided  into  four 
groups.   One  group  received  four  pounds  of  ration  per  head  daily  on  dry- 
lot.   The  other  three  groups  were  put  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  fed  four, 
three  or  two  pounds  of  ration  per  head  daily. 

"The  different  levels  of  feed  fed  during  gestation  on  alfalfa 

pasture  did  not  affect  the  number  of  pigs  farrowed,  pig  birth  weights 

or  weaning  weights  at  two  weeks  of  age,"  Becker  said.   "Farrowing  and 

weaning  records  were  about  the  same  for  sows  and.  gilts  on  drylot  as  for 

those  fed  on  pasture." 
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Add  Alfalfa  Pasture  Worth  $25  -  2 

However,  the  different  rations  did  have  varying  effects  on 
the  gilts  and  sows. 

In  one  trial  (about  70  days) ,  gestating  gilts  receiving  four 
pounds  of  ration  in  drylot  gained  51.3  pounds — compared  with  a  gain  of 
67.5  pounds  for  those  receiving  four  pounds  of  ration  on  pasture,  40 
pounds  for  those  getting  three  pounds  of  ration  on  pasture,  and  17.8 
pounds  for  those  receiving  only  two  pounds  of  ration  on  pasture. 

In  an  80-day  trial  with   sows,  those  receiving  four  pounds  of 

ration  in  drylot  gained  40.5  pounds  up  to  farrowing.   At  the  same  time, 

sows  getting  four  pounds  of  ration  on  pasture  gained.  54.4  pounds;  those 

getting  three  pounds  of  ration  on  pasture  gained  40.6  pounds  and.  those 

receiving  two  pounds  of  ration  on  pasture  gained  2.8  pounds. 
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Add  Report  Pig  Anemia  Prevention  -  2 

Harmon  said  that  pigs  receiving  the  Illinois  16 — iron  sulfate 
mixture  gained  faster  than  pigs  on  the  other  treatments,  indicating  that 
they  were  probably  utilizing  some  of  the  nutrients  in  the  ration. 

The  U.  of  I.  researcher  pointed  out  that  Illinois  16 — iron 

sulfate  mixture  would  cost  swine  growers  about  10  to  12  cents  per  litter 

for  complete  anemia  prevention  over  a  five-week  period. 
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Report  UI  Space  Allowance 
Studies  For  Swine 

URBANA — How  many  pigs  can  swine  growers  put  together  in  the 
same  pen  without  affecting  pig  performance? 

Further  research  is  needed  before  that  question  can  be  an- 
swered completely,  but  it  appears  that  the  weather  may  be  a  factor,  re- 
ported extension  animal  scientist  G.  R.  Carlisle  today  in  a  talk  curing 
the  annual  University  of  Illinois  Swine  Day  program. 

Carlisle  reported  research  comparing  groups  of  8,  16  and 
24  pigs  penned  together  on  partially  slotted,  floors  that  were  16  feet 
deep  and  4,  8  and  12  feet  wide. 

Pigs  in  two  tests  were  on  the  floors  from  weights  of  123  to 
210  pounds.   They  were  allowed  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  pig. 

"In  a  test  conducted  from  October  19  to  December  1  of  last 
year,  pigs  performed  as  well  in  groups  of  24  as  in  groups  of  only  8  per 
pen,"  Carlisle  explained.   "Daily  gains  averaged  2.22  pounds  in  the  pens 
with  8  pigs  and  2.18  pounds  in  pens  with  16  and  24  pigs." 

Results  were  not  so  promising  for  large  numbers  of  pigs  per 
pen  in  a  second  test  conducted  from  December  8,  1964,  to  January  26,  1965, 
Carlisle  said. 

In  that  test,  pigs  in  all  three  groups  gained  more  slowly 
than  pigs  in  the  first  study.   Pigs  in  groups  of  8  averaged  1.88  pounds 
gain  daily,  those  in  groups  of  12  averaged  1.77  pounds  and  those  in  pens 
°f  24  averaged  only  1.62  pounds. 
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Add  Report  UI  Space  Allowance  -  2 

"It  appears  that  extremes  in  temperature,  either  hot  or  cold, 
have  a  greater  effect  on  pigs  penned  together  in  large  groups  than  on 
the  same  number  of  pigs  penned  together  when  temperatures  are  moderate/' 
Carlisle  said. 

"Possibly  grouping  large  numbers  of  pigs  together  creates  some 
stress,  but   not  enough  to  affect  performance  until  the  added  stress  of 
weather  extremes  further  complicates  matters." 

Carlisle  said  that  further  tests  were  under  way  at  the  U.  of  I. 
to  more  fully  evaluate  the  interactions  of  space  allowances,  numbers  of 
pigs  per  pen,  pen  design  and.  temperature  on  the  performance  of  growing- 
finishing  pigs. 
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UI  Scientist  Discusses 
Swine  TGE  Breakthrough 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  Swine  Day  visitors  heard  some 
pointers  for  combatting  swine  TGE  from  the  man  who  has  paved  the  way 
for  complete  control  of  the  costly  disease. 

That  man  is  Dr.  Miodrag  Ristic  of  the  U.  of  I.  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  first  researcher  to  isolate  and  photograph  the 
deadly  TGE  virus.   Ristic  has  developed  a  killed  vaccine  that  is  now 
under  field  test. 

The  vaccine  may  be  available  commercially  by  next  winter.  It 
is  injected  into  the  sow,  and  the  TGE  antibodies  are  passed  to  the  baby 
pigs  through  her  milk. 

"The  new  vaccine  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  complete 
solution  to  the  TGE  problem, "  Ristic  explained.  "It  looks  now  as  if 
sows  will  need  injections  before  every  farrowing  period  for  complete 
protection. " 

Researchers  are  already  working  to  develop  a  live  vaccine  that 
may  offer  longer,  more  complete  protection.   However,  the  live  vaccine 
may  not  be  available  for  several  years. 

Ristic  said  the  optimum  time  for  immunization  with  the  killed 

vaccine  will  be  about  five  to  six  weeks  before  farrowing,  since  tests 

show  that  the  TGE  antibodies  are  most  numerous  about  five  weeks  after 

the  sow  receives  the  vaccine. 
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Add  UI  Scientist  Discusses  Swine  -  2 

"The  pigs  have  to  consume  the  milk  in  order  to  stay  healthy," 
Ristic  explained.   "If  pigs  nursing  a  vaccinated  sow  are  switched  to 
milk  from  a  unimmunized  sow,  they  will  contract  TGE  within  a  day." 

In  outlining  his  most  recent  research  efforts  against  TGE, 
Ristic  said  studies  indicate  that  other  animals  besides  hogs  may  be 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  TGE  infection  on  a  farm. 

"Our  latest  experiments  indicate  that  dogs  may  rank  among  the 
most  important  TGE  carriers  on  the  farm,"  Ristic  explained.   "In  fact, 
in  recent  experiments  we  have  observed  that  dogs  may  actually  grow  the 
virus  in  their  guts  after  they  have  taken  TGE. 

"We  aren't  sure  yet,  but  it  looks  as  if  cats  might  be  involved 
too, "  Ristic  added.   "And  some  previous  work  here  indicated  that  star- 
lings might  be  incriminated." 

Ristic  pointed  out  that  humans  are  probably  much  more  re- 
sponsible for  spreading  TGE  than  any  other  animal. 

"In  cold  weather,  farmers  who  are  not  careful  often  carry  the 
virus  on  their  boots  from  farrowing  house  to  farrowing  house  or,  for 
that  matter,  from  farm  to  farm,"  he  .said. 

The  U.  of  I.  scientist  offered  a  number  of  pointers  for  com- 
batting TGE  in  the  swine  herd.  He  gave  four  important  steps  to  follow 
in  case  of  an  outbreak: 

1.  Keep  pens  clean.   Hygiene  is  extremely  important  in  fight- 
ing a  TGE  outbreak.   Clean  pens  regularly  with  hot  water  or  disinfectant.. 

2.  Try  to  boost  the  temperature  in  the  farrowing  house. 

U.  of  I.  research  shows  that  the  TGE  virus  is  extremely  heat-sensitive. 

If  your  pigs  can  stand  temperatures  of  80  to  85  degrees,  or  even  higher, 

keep  the  houses  that  warm. 
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Add  UI  Scientist  Discusses  Swine  -  3 

3.  Increase  the  light  in  your  farrowing  house.   The  Illinois 
research  shows  that  the  TGE  virus  is  also  light-sensitive.   Make  sure 
all  windows  in  the  farrowing  barn  are  unobstructed.   Let  as  much  light 
as  possible  into  the  building. 

4.  Take  sick  pigs  out  of  the  pen.   They  will  probably  die 
anyway.   While  they  are  in  the  pen,  they  can  spread  the  infection 
further.   Of  course,  all  dead  pigs  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ristic  warned  that  immunizing  sows  by  feeding  them  intestines 
from  pigs  killed  by  TGE  may  actually  spread  the  disease. 

"It's  a  risky  practice,"  he   said,  "And  for  all  the  risk  in- 
volved, it  doesn't  seem  to  give  immunity  for  longer  than  one   or,  at 
the  maximum,  two  farrowing  periods. 

"Of  course,  this  practice  has  other  tremendous  hazards  too, 

not  only  for  you  but  for  your  neighbors, "  Ristic  added.   "You  are  bound 

to  introduce  many  other  infections  in  addition  to  TGE." 
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Hog  Prices  Should  Average 
$2  Better  Than  Last  Year 

URBANA — Hog  prices  should  average  about  $2.00  higher  during 
the  next  12  months  than  they  did  a  year  earlier  if  hog  production  is 
being  cut  as  indicated  in  the  USDA  March  Pig  Crop  Report. 

That's  the  good  news  University  of  Illinois  outlook  specialist 
Larry  Simerl  had  for  visitors  to  the  U.  of  I.  Swine  Day  program  in 
Urbana.   Simerl  said  the  price  average  for  barrows  and  gilts  at  central 
markets  should  be  about  $18.00. 

"The  report  shows  that  farmers  in  10  corn-belt  states  had 
8  percent  fewer  pigs  and  hogs  on  March  1  than  they  did  a  year  ago," 
Simerl  said.   "The  reduction  in  numbers  was  well  divided  among  all 
weight  groups." 

Simerl  said  he  is  more  optimistic  about  hog  prices  now  than 
he  was  a  month  or  two  ago. 

"The  reason  is  that  farmers  seem  to  have  really  cut  production 
this  year,"  he  explained.  "This  situation  contrasts  sharply  with  that  in 
1963-64,  when  farmers'  reports  to  the  USDA  indicated  a  cut  in  production 
that  they  had  not  made." 

"This  year  seems  to  be  different,"  Simerl  explained.   "The 
December  Pig  Crop  Report  again  showed  a  substantial  cut  in  hog  produc- 
tion.  But  this  time  market  receipts  have  been  down  about  the  same 
amount  as  was  indicated  by  the  government  report  in  December." 
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Add  Hog  Prices  Should  Average  -  2 

According  to  the  report,  farmers  had  8  percent  fewer  pigs  and 
hogs  on  hand  December  1  than  the  year  earlier.   Commercial  hog  slaughter 
since  December  1  has  been  down  about  the  same  amount. 

"Hogs  have  been  marketed  at  slightly  lower  weights  during 
recent  weeks  than  in  1964,"  Simerl  said.   "Weights  of  barrows  and  gilts 
have  been  down  about  three  pounds,  while  weights  of  sows  have  been  down 
five  to  10  pounds. 

"But  there  has  been  no  rush  to  sell  light  hogs.   The  average 
weight  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  eight  central  markets  during  the  first 
half  of  March  was  229  pounds,  just  four  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier." 

Simerl  noted  that  recent  hog  prices  have  shown  a  marked  im- 
provement over  1964  levels.   The  January  average  was  up  by  about  $1.65. 
Prices  in  February  and  so  far  in  March  have  been  around  $2.40  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
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Hog  Business  Profits  Measured 
By  Pigs  Weaned,  Feed  Costs 

URBANA — What  are  the  earmarks  of  an  efficient,  profitable  hog 
business? 

Fay  M.  Sims,  University  of  Illinois  extension  farm  management 
specialist,  reports  that  high-profit  producers  wean  and  market  more  pigs 
per  litter  and  have  lower  feed  costs  per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced 
than  do  less  profitable  swine  raisers. 

The  records  of  109  high-profit  producers  reveal  that  they 
weaned  an  average  of  7.6  pigs  per  litter  and  had  17  pigs  die  after  wean- 
ing.  Records  of  156  low-profit  producers  show  that  they  weaned  7  pigs 
per  litter  and  had  18  pigs  die  after  weaning. 

High-profit  producers  fed  an  average  of  360  pounds  of  feed 
per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced  at  a  cost  of  $9.20  per  100  pounds.   The 
low-profit  producers  fed  465  pounds  of  feed  per  100  pounds  of  pork  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  $12  per  100  pounds.   Included  in  the  figures  of  both 
groups  was  feed  to  maintain  the  breeding  herd. 

The  better  producers  marketed  their  hogs  at  an  average  price 
of  $15.20  per  hundredweight   compared  with  an  average  market  price  of 
$14.55  per  hundred  for  low-profit  producers. 

Returns  to  high-profit  producers  ranged  from  $150  to  $200  per 
$100  feed  fed  compared  with  a  range  of  $100  to  $150  returns  per  $100 
feed  fed  by  low-profit  producers. 
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Add  Hog  Business  Profits  -  2 

Since  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  hog  system  but  the  management 
of  that  system  that  counts,  Sims  believes  that  a  swine  raiser  should  be 
sure  that  he  can  do  a  first-class  job  on  a  moderate  scale  before  he  gets 
big.   Even  that  is  no  guarantee  of  success,  but  it  is  a  good  basis  for 
planning  effective  expansion. 

All  hog  raisers  need  to  set  goals  or  standards  to  help  in  man- 
aging their  operations,  Sims  notes.   Here  are  his  suggestions: 

Farrow  an  average  of  10  pigs  per  litter,  wean  8  1/2  to  9  of 
them  and  get  8  to  8  1/2  pigs  to  market. 

Achieve  an  average  weight  of  35  to  40  pounds  per  pig  at  eight 
weeks . 

Market  all  pigs  at  six  months  of  age  or  less,  at  an  average 
weight  of  200  to  225  pounds  per  pig. 

Strive  for  a  feed  conversion  rate  of  360  to  380  pounds  of  feed 

per  100  pounds  of  pork  produced,  including  feed  for  the  breeding  herd. 
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Antibiotics  May  Reduce  Stress  In 
Pigs  Moved  From  One  Farm  To  Another 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  research  indicates  that  anti- 
biotics may  have  a  role  to  play  when  pigs  are  moved  from  one  farm  to 
another. 

"Such  a  move  usually  brings  the  pigs  into  contact  with  differ- 
ent bacterial  groups  than  they  are  accustomed  to, "  reported  animal 
scientist  W.  F.  Nickelson  during  the  recent  Illinois  Swine  Day  program 
held  on   the  U.  of  I.   campus.   "Therefore  they  have  not  built  up 
natural  antibodies  needed  to  combat  the  new  organisms." 

In  the  U.  of  I.  study,  pigs  that  received  antibiotic  medica- 
tion after  a  move  from  the  U.  of  I.  Moorman  Farm  to  the  University's 
Swine  Nutrition  Farm  gained.  36  percent  faster  than  littermates  that 
received  no  medication. 

Further  proof  of  the  stress  the  move  created  was  shown  among 
control  groups  that  received,  no  antibiotic  medication.   Untreated,  pigs 
transferred  from  the  Moorman  Farm  to  the  Nutrition  Farm  grew  signifi- 
cantly slower  and  showed  poorer  feed  efficiency  than  untreated  litter- 
mates that  were  not  moved. 

In  a  concurrent  test,  pigs  moved  weekly  from  one  location  to 
another  on  the  same  farm  and  mixed,  in  with  other  litters  failed  to  show 
any  signs  of  stress,  even  though  fighting  between  litters  was  common 
after  each  move.   Nickelson  said  that  the  pigs  were  on  test  from  a  weight 
of  35  pounds  to  100  pounds. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Swine  Day  Coverage 

Two  Methods  Of  Odorless  Hog 
Waste  Removal  Look  Promising 

Confinement  hog  houses  have  taken  a  lot  of  the  work  out  of 
the  swine  business,  but  the  odor  produced  by  such  systems  still  is  a 
big  problem. 

This  odor  may  soon  be  eliminated  by  two  methods  of  odorless 
waste  disposal  now  being  developed  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Donald  Day,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineering, 
told  farmers  attending  the  recent  Illinois  Swine  Growers'  Day  at  the 
U.  of  I.  that  the  methods  involve  chlorination  and  aerobic  aeration  (the 
use  of  aerobic  bacteria  to  stabilize  solids  in  liquid  manure) . 

He  said  that  it  might  be  possible  to  chlorinate  liquid  manure 
in  the  gutters  of  confinement  houses  to  prevent  odors.   The  chlorinated 
liquid  manure  would  be  periodically  pumped  onto  a  sand  filter  bed  near 
the  house.   This  method  would  allow  the  water  to  drain  off,  while  the 
solids  would  dry  without  odor. 

"The  value  of  the  dried  solids  for  fertilizer  is  not  known, " 
he  said,  "This  method  is  currently  being  field-tested." 

Day  said  that  the  method  using  an  aerobic  aeration  treatment 
plant  would  be  tested  soon. 

The  gutters  beneath  a  slotted  floor  will  act  as  an  oxidation 
ditch.  A  paddle  wheel  or  some  other  means  will  be  used  to  keep  liquid 
manure  circulating  beneath  the  confinement  house  floors. 
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Add  Two  Methods  Of  Odorless  Hog  Waste  Removal  -  2 

"The  splashing  action  of  the  paddle  wheel  will  add  oxygen  to 
the  liquid  manure,"  he  said. 

"Certain  aerobic  oxygen-using  bacteria  will  utilize  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  waste  to  produce  carbon  dioxide,  water  and  treated 
stabilized  sludge.   This  process  is  odorless  and  will  not  pollute  sur- 
face or  ground  water  supplies.   The  sludge  would  have  some  fertilizer 
and  soil-building  value. 

Day  added  that  it  is  not  yet  known  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
operate  the  paddle  wheel  continuously.   It  is  one  of  the  key  cost  fac- 
tors that  are  involved. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Corn  Borer  May  Be  Problem  This  Year 

URBANA — An  area  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  from  St.  Louis 
to  Springfield  to  Hoopeston  and  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  Kankakee  to 
Rockford  appears  to  be  the  most  likely  area  in  Illinois  to  have  a  corn 
borer  problem  this  summer. 

"Four  to  six  counties  in  the  southern  tip  of   the  state  also 
might  have  enough  corn  borers  to  pose  a  potential  threat, "  reports  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  extension  entomologist  H.  B.  Petty. 

Petty  says  two  major  reasons  for  a  possible  corn  borer  build- 
up are  that  a  natural  parasite  and  a  disease  that  kills  corn  borers  are 
at  the  lowest  levels  entomologists  have  seen  in  years. 

Where  corn  borers  pose  a  potential  problem,  Petty  advises 
clean  plowing,  avoiding  early  planting  if  possible — particularly  on 
highly  fertile  fields — and  using  hybrids  that  are  well  adapted  to  the 
area.   If  a  need  for  corn  borer  control  shows  up  in  June,  Petty  suggests 
using  diazinon  or  (Sevin)  carbaryl  granules. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  turns  warm,  the  insect  situation  will 
change  from  week  to  week,  but  on  the  basis  of  surveys  made  last  fall, 
here's  how  Petty  evaluates  the  situation: 

Chinch  bugs.   Last  fall's  survey  showed  that  an  area  in  eastern 
Illinois  bounded  by  Chicago  to  LaSalle  to  Bloomington  to  Paris  has 
enough  chinch  bugs  to  pose  a  problem  if  the  weather  is  dry  in  June. 
Chinch  bugs  migrating  out  of  small  grain  could  cause  a  problem  to  corn. 

-more- 
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Add  Corn  Borer  May  Be  Problem  -  2 

Alfalfa  weevil.   Entomologists  found  this  pest  for  the  first 
time  last  year  in  29  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.   They'll 
be  watching  it  closely. 

Although  they  don't  expect  economic  damage  from  the  weevil, 
the  entomologists  expect  the  pest  to  spread  northward  this  year.  The 
alfalfa  weevil  is  a  severe  pest,  Petty  cautions. 

Grasshoppers.  Several  counties  between  Peoria  and  Rock  Island 
pose  a  potential  problem,  but  generally  'hoppers  shouldn't  worry  farmers 
too  much  this  summer. 

Spittlebugs.   Two  or  three  counties  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  state  have  enough  overwintering  eggs  to  pose  a  problem  in  this 
small  area. 

Weekly  insect  reports,  conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois 

and  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  will  start  in  April  and  end  in 

August  again  this  year,  Petty  reports. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

New  U.  Of  I.  Booklet 
Answers  Swine  Questions 

URBANA--A  booklet  that  answers  some  of  the  most  common  ques- 
tions asked  by  swine  producers  in  recent  months  is  now  available  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Animal  Science. 

In  the  booklet,  which  is  entitled  "Your  1965  Hog  Management 
Suggestions,"  U.  of  I.  animal  scientists  discuss  swine  management,  swine 
breeding  systems,  selection  standards  for  herd  replacements  and  boar 
selection.   They  also  answer  47  swine  producer  questions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  swine  growers  asked  and  the 
answers  given  by  U.  of  I.  animal  scientists  Harry  Russell,  Dick  Carlisle, 
Terry  Greathouse  and  Gary  Ricketts. 
Does  beef  tallow  or   lard  have  any  place  in  swine  rations? 

It  depends  on  the  price  of  these  animal  fats.   They  do  have 
the  advanatge  of  eliminating  dust  in  ground  rations.   Also,  fat  is  about 
2  1/4  times  as  concentrated  as  carbohydrates.   Therefore,  feeding  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  animal  fat  in  the  ration  materially  reduces  the  amount 
of  feed  required  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 
What  is  the  value  of  oats  in  hog  rations? 

Oats  may  replace  all  of  the  grain  in  rations  for  bred  sows. 
For  growing  pigs  and  nursing  sows,  oats  work  best  if  they  do  not  make 
up  more  than  one-third  of  the  grain  fed.   Fine  grinding  will  boost  the 
value  of  oats  by  30  percent.   Oats  should  not  replace  corn  unless  they 
are  cheaper  pound  for  pound. 
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Add  New  U.  Of  I.  Booklet  -  2 

What  about  wheat  and  barley  for  hog  feed? 

If  ground  or  cracked,  wheat  is  worth  slightly  more,  pound  for 

pound,  than  corn,  but  is  usually  too  expensive  to  use.   Barley  is  worth 

90  percent  as  much  as  corn  if  it  is  ground.   Don't  feed  scabby  barley. 

Do  I  need  a  mixture  of  animal  and 

plant  proteins  in  my  protein  supplement? 


No.   Several  years  of  work  at  the  U.  of  I.  have  shown  that  the 
protein  in  soybean  meal  will  produce  gains  as  fast  and  efficiently  as  a 
fixture  of  proteins  from  several  sources.   Soybean  meal  has  some  defi- 
ciencies, other  than  quality  of  protein,  that  must  be  corrected  before 
it  will  satisfactorily  supplement  corn  in  hog  rations. 
Do  I  need  alfalfa  meal  in  my  hog  drylot  rations? 

If  you  can  buy  synthetic  B-vitamins  and  vitamin  A  premixes, 
you  do  not  need  to  have  alfalfa  meal  in  drylot  rations.   Although 
alfalfa  meal  is  a  good  source  of  these  vitamins,  it  is  usually  more 
expensive  than  the  synthetic  sources.   Also,  the  fiber  in  alfalfa  meal 
may  tend  to  slow  down  gains. 
Have  you  done  any  work  on  soaking  corn  for  hogs? 


In  one  U.  of  I.  trial,  pigs  fed  soaked  shelled  corn  and  sup- 
plement free  choice  gained  no  faster  or  cheaper  than  pigs  fed  dry 
shelled  corn  and  supplement  free  choice. 

Preliminary  results  of  recent  work  that  checked  the  value  of 
soaking  limit-fed  rations,  look  promising.  However,  more  work  needs  to 
be  done  before  any  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Does  drying  corn  affect  its  feeding  value? 

In  Illinois  tests,  corn  harvested  at  21  percent  moisture  was 
dried  to  12  percent  moisture  at  temperatures  of  140°  F.,  180°  F.  and 
220°  F.   Drying  temperature  had  no  effect  on  feeding  value  of  corn  fed 
to  either  two-week-old  or  weanling  pigs.   The  artificially  dried  corn 
was  just  as  good  for  these  pigs  as  field-dried  corn. 

The  hog  business  management  suggestions  booklet  and  a  compan- 
ion leaflet  entitled  "Your  1965  Hog  Business — Ration  Suggestions,"  which 
gives  recipe-type  information  on  swine  feeding,  are  available  from  your 
county  farm  adviser  or  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of 
Animal  Science  in  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  Recreation  Workshop 
Scheduled  For  April  7-8 

URBANA — Farm  recreation  enterprises,  a  positive  attraction  for 
tourism  in  Illinois,  will  be  discussed  at  a  two-day  workshop  April  7-8 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  Illini  Union  Building. 

Experts  in  tourism  promotion,  rural  recreation  management  and 
financing,  and  regulations  and  laws  governing  farm  recreation  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  presented  by  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  cooperating  with  the  Illinois  Division  of  Tourism. 

Governor  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois  will  speak  at  a  luncheon  on 
Thursday.   E.  H.  Storey,  chief  of  field  service,  U.  of  I.  Department  of 
Recreation,  will  speak  at  a  luncheon  on  Wednesday. 

The  economics  of  tourism  will  be  emphasized  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  session.   Harold  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  will  preside. 

Gene  Graves,  executive  director,  Illinois  Board  of  Economic 
Development,  will  discuss  the  tourist  market.   Max  Jordan,  economic  re- 
search service,  USDA,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  will  analyze  tourism  in 
the  midwest.   Max  Tharp,  economic  research  service,  USDA,  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  discuss  farm  recreation  enterprises. 

Split  sessions  are  planned  for  Wednesday  afternoon.   At  one 
meeting  James  Somers,  Lee  County  farm  adviser,  will  discuss  farm  vaca- 
tion enterprises.   A  panel  discussion  of  experiences  of  farm  vacation 
operators  will  include  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leverne  Lane,  Chandlerville; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  Herring,  Stockton;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Styan, 

Sadorus. 
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Add  Farm  Recreation  Workshop  -  2 

Joseph  J.  Jopek,  U.  of  I.  instructor  in  rural  recreation,  will 
present  "What  Do  Farm  Vacation  Customers  Want?" 

At  a  second  meeting,  Harvey  J.  Schweitzer,  U.  of  I.  extension 
rural  sociologist,  will  discuss  family  camping  in  national  forests.   A 
panel  discussion  by  rural  recreation  operators  will   include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Scheffler,  Amboy;  Jim  Lacey,  Woodlawn;  Earl  D.  Gil- 
liland,  Mount  Carroll;  and  Mrs.  John  Mullen,  Cornell. 

Duane  Erickson,  U.  of  I.  extension  economist  in  farm  manage- 
ment, will  explain  how  to  budget  the  recreation  operation  at  both  ses- 
sions. 

The  first  session  Thursday  will  center  on  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  recreation  in  rural  areas  in  Illinois.   E.  L.  Sauer, 
U.  of  I.  extension  specialist  in  rural  development,  will  preside.   Par- 
ticipants include  Norman  Krausz,  U.  of  I.  professor  of  agricultural  law; 
Willard  Ice,  Illinois  Department  of  Revenue;  and  Philip  Williams  and 
Paul  Beardsley,  Illinois  Department  of  Insurance. 

U.  of  I.  extension  health  specialist  Elizabeth  Dean  and 
Huston  J.  Banton,  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health,  will  discuss 
health  and  safety  measures. 

Planning  and  financing  for  growth  will  be  presented  by  George 
Goddard,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  USDA;  George  Besch,  Illinois  Board 
of  Economic  Development;  and  William  Harth  and  Thomas  Evans,  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Conservation. 

R.  J.  Newman,  chief  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Tourism,  will 
speak  on  promoting  Illinois  recreation  enterprises  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion Thursday. 

Anyone  interested  in  learning  more  about  farm  recreation  enter- 
Prises  is  invited  to  attend  the  workshop.   For  advance  registration 
forms,  write  the  Board  of  Economic  Development,  Division  of  Tourism, 
400  State  Office  Building,  Springfield. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

U.  Of  I.  Cattle  Feeders  Day 
Is  April  15  In  Urbana 

URBANA — Reports  on  the  latest  U.  of  I.  cattle  feeding  and  beef 
carcass  research  and  the  climax  of  Illinois'  first  "Beef  Carcass  of 
Tomorrow"  Contest  highlight  the  University  of  Illinois  Cattle  Feeders 
Day  program  set  for  April  15  in  Urbana. 

The  program,  which  emphasizes  the  upsurge  in  interest  in  beef 
carcass  quality,  begins  at  8:00  a.m.  with  an  open  house  at  the  U.  of  I. 
Beef  Research  Unit.   The  formal  program  begins  at  10:15  in  the  Univer- 
sity Auditorium. 

Cattle  feeders  who  attend  the  day-long  program  will  hear  re- 
search reports  on  recent  U.  of  I.  studies  with  corn  silage  and  haylage, 
cornstalk  silage  for  wintering  dry  pregnant  cows,  urea  supplements  and 
all-in-one  silages  for  beef  cattle. 

The  program  also  features  a  report  of  one  of  the  mor.t  exten- 
sive studies  ever  made  on  the  effects  of  animal  type,  feed  energy  levels, 
slaughter  weights  and  hormone  treatment  on  beef  production  and  carcass 
composition.   The  study  took  two  years  to  complete  and  involved  64 
steers. 

The  winning  carcass  of  the  "Beef  Carcass  of  Tomorrow"  Contest 
will  be  on  display  in  the  U.  of  I.  Stock  Pavilion  during  Cattle  Feeders 
Day.   The  statewide  contest  is  designed  to  focus  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  producing,  finishing  and  marketing  cattle  that  will  produce 

quality  carcasses. 
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Add  U.  Of  I.  Cattle  Feeders  Day  -  2 

At  present,  special  committees  in  a  number  of  Illinois  coun- 
ties are  screening  area  beef  herds  in  search  of  the  animal  that  will 
represent  their  county  in  the  contest. 

The  selection  committee  in  each  cooperating  county  will  make 
arrangements  to  have  the  steer  they  choose  trucked  to  one  of  three  pack- 
ing plants  that  have  agreed  to  participate  in  the  contest.   These  three 
plants  are  the  Armour  Co.  packing  plant  at  Peoria's  Union  Stock  Yards, 
and  the  Swift  and  Co.  packing  plants  at  Rochelle  and  at  National  Stock 
Yards  near  East  St.  Louis. 

The  steers  will  be  slaughtered  on  April  9,  and  U.  of  I.  Meats 
Division  personnel  and  livestock  specialists  will  select  the  two  top 
carcasses  at  each  of  the  three  plants.   The  winning  carcasses  from  each 
plant  will  then  be  sent  to  Urbana  and  put  on  exhibition  during  the 
April  15  Cattle  Feeders  Day. 

Parking  space  for  Cattle  Feeders  Day  visitors  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  U.  of  I.  Assembly  Hall  parking  lots.  The  U.  of  I.  student 
Block  and  Bridle  Club  will  serve  a  barbecued  ham  luncheon  at  noon. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Don't  Be  "Taken"  By  Fertilizer  Quacks 

URBANA — About  the  time  farmers  start  thinking  seriously  about 
this  year's  crop,  salesmen  offering  "miracle"  products  are  "working"  the 
state.   It  happens  every  year.   Apparently  this  year  is  no  exception, 
says  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  S.  R.  Aldrich. 

Perhaps  it's  only  natural  that  Illinois  has  more  than  its 
share  of  "cure-all"  peddlers,  since  the  state  uses  more  commercial  fer- 
tilizers than  any  other  state. 

Any  time  a  highly  persuasive  salesman  makes  great  claims  for 
his  product,  be  on  guard,  warns  Aldrich.   Here  are  some  ways  to  spot 
the  fertility  quack: 

1.  He  claims  mysterious  benefits  from  "conditioning"  the  soil 
and  "unlocking"  the  nutrients  already  in  the  soil,  often  with  material 
from  some  unusual   natural  deposit. 

2.  He  makes  no  guarantee  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  potas- 
sium, so  he  avoids  regulations  of  the  Illinois  fertilizer  law.   Some- 
times the  benefits  he  claims  are  from  micronutrients  or  trace  elements. 
But  the  micronutrient  content  is  often  not  guaranteed,  so  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  the  nutrients,  if  present,  are  available.   Usu- 
ally the  analysis  shows  several  elements  that  are  not  used  at  all  in 
plant  growth. 

3.  He  has  no  research  results  from  an  unbiased  source  to  back 

up  his  claims.   He  often  has  testimonials  from  farmers  in  other  states. 

Illinois  farmers  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  conditions  under 

which  the  observations  were  made  would  produce  reliable  results  or 

whether  the  results  would  apply  to  their  conditions. 
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Add  Don't  Be  "Taken"  -  2 

4.  When  asked  what  the  county  farm  adviser  thinks  of  the 
product,  the  fertility  quack  often  says,  "Don't  ask  him.   He  probably 
wouldn't  know  the  value  of  our  product  or  recommend  it." 

5.  He  often  says  of  agronomists  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
"They  won't  test  our  product." 

This  last  claim  may  be  true.   A  tax-supported  institution  can- 
not justify  time  of  staff  and  use  of  facilities  for  projects  that  offer 
no  potential  for  the  state. 

Aldrich  makes   these  suggestions  to  farmers  who  are  consider- 
ing the  purchase  of  new  and  unusual  materials  for  soil  treatment: 

1.  Study  the  specific  claims  that  are  made. 

2.  Ask  about  the  chemical  composition  of  the  material,  and 
specifically  about  the  availability  of  elements  that  are  claimed. 

3.  Ask  whether  the  material  has  been  included  in  research 
conducted  by  an  unbiased  research  institution,  such  as  the  state  agri- 
cultural experiment  station. 

4.  Compare  the  cost  of  actual  plant  nutrients  in  fertilizer 
materials  with  the  cost  of  equal  nutrients   in  standard  fertilizers. 

Aldrich  also  suggests  that  farmers  look  skeptically  at  some 
of  the  "advice"  they're  getting  on  limestone  and  gypsum.   Many  are  being 
"advised"  to  apply   limestone  in  amounts  up  to  15  tons  or  more  per  acre 
and  even  to  apply  limestone  on  soils  that  are  already  neutral.   There 
are  no  theoretical  reasons  or  research  results  to  support  these  exces- 
sive rates  of  liming.   Adding  lime  to  a  soil  that  is  already  alkaline 
reduces  the  available  phosphorus  and  aggravates  a  manganese  deficiency 
if  it  exists  for  soybeans  and  oats. 

-more- 
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Add  Don't  Be  "Taken"  -  3 

Gypsum  has  not  proved  to  be  a  substitute  for  limestone  in 
Illinois  because  the  problems  on  acid  soils  are  related  to  pH — degree 
of  acidity — rather  than  to  the  supply  of  calcium.   Gypsum  supplies  cal- 
cium but  does  not   reduce  soil  acidity. 

Gypsum  is  effective  on  alkali  soils  in  the  arid  west  because 
there  the  problem  is  excessive  sodium.   The  calcium  in  gypsum  replaces 
sodium,  which  can  be  washed  out  of  the  soil,  usually  by  flooding  with 
irrigation  water.   Sodium  is  not  the  problem  in  alkaline  soils  in  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  Illinois,  Aldrich  advises. 

By  following  fertilizer  practices  based  upon  research  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  agronomy  department,  Illinois  farmers  have  in- 
creased their  yields  of  corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  oats  and  hay  at  fantastic 
rates  during  the  past  25  years.   "If  you  need  information  or  advice  on 
fertility  practices,  contact  your  farm  adviser  and  legitimate  fertilizer 
dealers,"  advises  Aldrich.   Always  seek  advice  before  using  an  unproven 
product,  he  adds. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Pre-Cast,  Insulated  Concrete  Wall 
£anels  Developed  For  Farm  And  Home  Use 

Both  farm  and  home  builders  will  benefit  from  low-cost,  pre- 
cast, continuously  insulated  concrete  wall  panels  that  have  been  devel- 
oped by  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineers. 

E.  L.  Hansen,  professor  of  agricultural  engineering,  said 
that  two  types  of  panels  had  been  designed  in  U.  of  I.  tests,  incorporat- 
ing  the  following  features: 

1.  The  size  of  the  panels  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of 
the  equipment  to  lift  and  transport  them. 

2.  They  are  suitable  for  homes,  livestock  buildings  and  other 
small  buildings  and  are  particularly  adaptable  for  use  v/here  insulated 
walls  are  required. 

3.  They  are  small  and  simple  enough  to  be  fabricated  and 
erected  without  expensive  forms  and  equipment. 

4.  The  panels  can  be  cast  right  on  the  farm  or  in  a  plant. 
Hansen  said  basically  two  types  of  panels  had  been  designed 

and  tested  at  the  U.  of  I. 

"One  type  has  a  concrete  face  on  the  exterior,  with  polysty- 
rene exposed  on  the  interior  as  insulation,"  he  noted.   "The  other  type 
has  a  polystyrene  cere,  between  two  faces  of  concrete." 


-more- 
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Add  Pre-Cast,  Insulated  Concrete  Wall  -  2 

Hansen  explained  that   each  panel  is  anchored  to  the  founda- 
tion by  two  anchor  bolts  and  is  self-supported  so  that  no  supporting 
columns  are  required.   This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  incorporate 
expanded  polystyrene  in  concrete  panels  so  that  the  polystyrene  insula- 
tion will  be  continuous  between  panel  sections. 

"This  is  done  by  letting  the  polystyrene  extend  3/16  inch  past 
the  edges  of  the  concrete  panel.   When  the  panels  are  erected,  the 
polystyrene  edges  are  butted,  leaving  a  3/8-inch-wide  joint  between  the 
concrete  edges  of  the  panels/'  Hansen  pointed  out. 

Hansen  figures  that  the  material  will  cost  only  $19.50  for  a 
panel  measuring  48  inches  wide,  91  1/4  inches  tall  and  5  1/2  inches 
thick. 

He  advises  farmers  and  builders  who  want  more  information  on 
such  panels  to  write  to  the  Agricultural  Engineering  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  for  the  booklet  "Casting  and.  Erecting  Self-Anchored, 
Continuously  Insulated  Concrete  Wall  Panels."  Architects  or  engineers 
interested  in  the  design  specifications  of  the  panels  should  write  for 
"Design  of  Self-Anchored,  Continuously  Insulated  Concrete  Wall  Panels." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Home  Gardeners  Can  Plant 
Early  Spring  Vegetables  Now 

URBANA — With  the  first  signs  of  spring,  Joe  Vandemark,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  extension  horticulturist,  says  that  it's   time  to  get 
out  and  start  working  in  your  garden. 

Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  start  an  early  spring  garden, 
Vandemark  says  that  it's  best  to  put  out  all  of  your  perennials  just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits.   Early  April  is  the  time  to  put  out  aspar- 
agus, perennial  onions  and  rhubarb.   Be  sure  to  plant  these  vegetables 
in  an  area  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Other  vegetables  that  you  can  plant  now  are  early  cabbage  from 
seed,  kohlrabi,  leaf  lettuce,  mustard,  onion  seeds,  onion  sets,  pea^s, 
early  potatoes,  radishes,  spinach  and  early  turnips. 

Start  frost-susceptible  vegetables  like  tomatoes,  eggplant, 
peppers,  squash,  watermelon  and  muskmelon  inside  right  away  so  that  you 
can  set  them  out  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  warms  up. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  in  starting  vegetables  inside  is  to 
plant  them  twice  as  deep  as  the  diameter  of  the  seed.   Most  seeds  should 
be  planted  1/4  inch  deep.   However,  some  of  the  larger  ones  may  need  to 
be  planted  as  much  as  3/4  inch  deep. 

Vandemark  suggests  starting  plants  in  clay  pots.   If  you  don't 
have  enough  pots,  you  can  cut  the  tops  and  bottoms  out  of  old  tin  cans. 
When  the  cans  are  filled  with  dirt  and  placed  on  top  of  an  old  bread 
tin,  they  make  an  effective  starting  bed.   Put  the  plants  in  a  west  or 
south  window  so  that  they  will  get  enough  light  and  heat. 

-more- 
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Add  Home  Gardeners  Can  Plant  Early  -  2 

Just  as  soon  as  the  weather  warms  up,  move  these  plants  out- 
side. 

For  more  information  on  gardening,  stop  in  at  the  local  ex- 
tension office  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  University  of  Illinois  Circular  882, 
Illinois  Garden  Guide?  Circular  884,  Growing  Vegetable  Transplants; 
Circular  809,  Tomato  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests;  and  Circular  900,   Insect 
Control  by  the  Homeowner. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(Part  one  of  a  three-part  series  on  maize  dwarf  mosaic.) 
Researchers  Battle  Maize  Dwarf  Mosaic 

Maize  dwarf  mosaic  (MDM)  described  as  potentially  the  most 
serious  disease  of  corn  ever  to  invade  the  Corn  Belt,  is  the  object  of 
intensive  research  by  land-grant  universities  like  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  by  the  USDA  and  commercial  seed  corn  companies.   Universal 
concern  about  this  problem  has  produced  the  highest  degree  of  coopera- 
tion among  all  interested  groups. 

What  are  researchers  fighting?  Maize  dwarf  mosaic  is  a  dis- 
ease caused  by  a  sap-transmissible  virus  spread  primarily  by  aphids. 
Johnsongrass  appears  to  be  the  main  reservoir  host  plant  in  which  the 
virus  overwinters  and  from  which  it  spreads  via  aphids  to  healthy  plants. 
Other  perennial  and  winter  annual  grasses  are  probably  also  implicated 
in  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Last  year  in  southern  Illinois,  crop  specialists  found  about 
2,000  acres  of  corn  infected  with  maize  dwarf  mosaic,  most  of  it  in 
Alexander  and  Pulaski  counties.   The  disease  was  also  found  in  Massac, 
Union,  Jackson,  Calhoun  and  Wabash  counties.   Illinois  corn  growers  can 
expect  maize  dwarf  mosaic  to  be  much  more  widespread  and  destructive 
this  year  and  in  future  years  than  it  was  last  year   if  the  pattern  here 
follows  that  found  in  the  neighboring  states  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.   U.  of  I.  plant  pathologist  M.  C.  Shurtleff  says 
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Add  Researchers  Battle  -  2 

aphid  numbers,  the  winds  blowing  them  in  and  other  climatic  factors  will 
help  to  determine  how  serious  MDM  will  be  this  year.   Scientists  there- 
fore can't  make  an  accurate  prediction. 

Crop  specialists  agree  that  resistant  corn  hybrids  and  varie- 
ties offer  the  best  and  most  lasting  method  of  controlling  MDM.   Proba- 
bly tolerance  to  the  disease  is  simply  inherited,  says  U.  of  I.  corn 
breeder  D.  E.  Alexander.   A  considerable  number  of  inbreds  and  crosses 
in  common  use  by  commercial,  experiment  station  and  USDA  sources  have 
shown  a  high  degree  of  field  resistance  to  the  virus. 

In  Illinois  and  throughout  the  Corn  Belt,  researchers  will 
screen  corn  breeding  material  to  further  determine  resistance  and 
adaptation.   They  will  test  90  percent  of  the  germ  plasm  available  for 
zorri   breeding  work.   About  450  "promising"  inbred  lines  will  get  a 
closer  lock  this  summer  when  U.  of  I.  researcher  R.  V.  Lambert  enters 
thorn  in  a  screening  nursery  near  McClure,  Illinois. 

U.  of  I.  research  is  dovetailed  with  that  of  the  USDA  and 
other  experiment  stations  to  avoid  duplication  in  studying  the  biology 
of  aphid  vectors,  working  with  the  virus,  making  host-range  studies  and 
handling  other  facets  of  the  MDM  problem. 

The  USDA  is  coordinating  a  uniform  nursery  test  in  at  least 
13  states  this  year  where  crop  specialists  are  studying  20  selected 
lines  of  corn--resistant  and  susceptible  to  both  MDM  and  corn  stunt,  a 
similar  virus  originally  confused  with  MDM — to  resolve  the  problem  of 
virus  strains  and  "escapes,"  or  rejections  by  migrating  aphids,  and.  to 
get  some  idea  about  whether  both  viruses  are  present  in  an  area. 


-more- 
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Corn  lines  that  were  rated  resistant  in  field  plots  last  year 
may  actually  be  escapes.   Researchers  don't  know  how  many  virus  strains 
are  involved  or  whether  hybrids   that  were  highly  resistant  in  Ohio  or 
Kentucky  in  1964  will  also  be  highly  resistant  in  Iowa,  Illinois   or 
Missouri  this  year. 

For  maximum  yields,  farmers  outside  areas  that  are  seriously 

affected  with  MDM  should  plant  well-adapted  varieties  and  use  the  same 

cultural  practices  that  they  have  used  successfully  in  the  past,  advises 

Shurtleff . 
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(Second  of  a  three-part  series  on  maize  dwarf  mosaic.) 

Will  Aphid  Immunity  Provide  MDM  Control? 

A  two-year  experiment  attempting  to  find  corn  that  is  immune 
to  corn  leaf  aphids  suddenly  took  on  additional  importance  with  the 
discovery  of  maize  dwarf  mosaic  (MDM) ,    says  W.  H.  Luckmann,  entomologist 
with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 

Granted  that  varieties  which  are  resistant  to  the  disease  pro- 
vide the  soundest,  long-range  control  of  MDM,  entomologists,  corn  ge- 
neticists and  plant  pathologists  have  also  joined  forces  to  explore 
other  control  possibilities. 

Luckmann  and  U.  of  I.  sweet  corn  geneticist  A.  M.  Rhodes  of 
the  Department  of  Horticulture  have  crossed  corn  lines  that  have  practi- 
cal field  immunity  to  aphids  with  susceptible  corn  lines.   They  now  have 
375  lines  under  observation  for  aphid  resistance  in  the  greenhouse. 
Following  these  tests,  researchers  will  conduct  similar  tests  under 
field  conditions — without  the  virus — at  Urbana  and.  in  Alexander  county 
where  MDM  is  present. 

In  greenhouse  tests  aphids  die  or  don't  develop  when  they  are 
"caged"  with  resistant  corn.   On  susceptible  plants,  however,  the  aphids 
mature  and  produce  dozens  of  young  in  five  to  six  days.   (Aphids  give 
birth  to  living  young.) 

"On  the  basis  of  what  we  know  about  the  disease  now,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  available  insecticide — even  systemics — could  kill  quickly 
enough  to  prevent  aphids  from  spreading  MDM, ■  Luckmann  says.  "The  aphid 
can  land  and  begin  sucking  sap  from  a  plant,  and  within  those  few  seconds 

MDM  inoculation  can  occur." 

-more- 
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Add  Will  Aphid  Immunity  Provide  -  2 

Illinois  farmers  can  help  scientists  in  the  MDM  control  effort 

by  reporting  aphid  infestations  and  suspicious-looking  plants  during  the 

growing  season  this  year.   Any  new  information  on  the  virus  will  help 

research  work.   Meanwhile,  farmers  in  seriously  affected  areas  should 

consult  a  reputable  seedsman  about  adapted  varieties  that  carry  some 

resistance  or  tolerance  to  MDM,  and  also  carry  on  a  thorough  Johnsongrass 

eradication  campaign, 
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(Third  of  a  three-part  series  on  maize  dwarf  mosaic.) 

MDM  Virus  Studies  Continue 

Under  conditions  of  strict  quarantine,  University  of  Illinois 
plant  pathologist  H.  H.  Thornberry  is  screening  hundreds  of  plants  in 
an  effort  to  nail  down  the  full  host  range,  the  characteristics  of  the 
maize  dwarf  mosaic  (MDM)  virus  and  other  properties  of  the  disease. 
This  is  part  of  the  coordinated  effort  conducted  by  the  USDA  and  other 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  13  corn-belt  states. 

The  full  cause  of  the  disease — whether  it  is  the  MDM  virus 
alone  or  a  complex  of  two  or  more  infectious  agents — will  continue  to 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  research  effort. 

Thornberry  plans  to  field-test  experimentally  inoculated  corn 
plants  on  which  he  introduced  MDM  virus  from  infected  Johnsongrass.   It 
has  not  been  proved  that  the  virus,  composed  of  elongated  rods — when 
seen  under  the  electron  microscope — is  the  sole  cause  of  the  disease  in 
the  field.   Spherical  virus-like  particles  were  also  found  in  some 
mounts  of  juice  from  diseased  corn  plants,  but  they  were  not  observed 
in  sap  from  healthy  test  plants.   This  result  suggests  that  more  than 
one  virus  may  be  associated  with  MDM. 

As  part  of  his  research  work,  Thornberry  hopes  to  find  a  plant 
in  which  the  concentration  of  the  MDM  virus  is  higher  than  in  corn. 
Such  a  plant  would  be  easier  to  work  with  than  corn.   The  plant  patholo- 
gist also  hopes  to  develop  a  better  assay  method,  using  local  lesions 
(spots)  as  an  indicator  of  how  much  virus  a  plant  contains,  and  to  im- 
prove on  existing  techniques  of  inoculating  older  corn  in  the  field. 

-more- 
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Add  MDM  Virus  Studies  Continue  -  2 

When  MDM  was  first  discovered  in  Illinois  and  other  corn-belt 
states,  it  was  confused  with  corn  stunt,  also  caused  by  a  virus  and 
present  in  several  southern  states.   Thornberry  feels  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  MDM  virus  is  essential  and  that 
several  disease  control  methods  are  better  than  one.   The  possibility 
exists  that  "resistant"  plants  may  be  resistant  to  only  one  insect  vec- 
tor and  that  the  vector (s)  might  change.   Or  the  virus  might  change.   In 
either  case,  the  MDM  virus  could  return  to  haunt  Illinois  farmers  again. 
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80,000  Illinois  Farmers  Sign  Up 
For  1965  Feed  Grain  Program 

URBANA — More  than  80,000  Illinois  farmers  have  signed  up  to 
participate  in  the  voluntary  1965  feed  grain  program,  according  to  final 
ASCS  reports. 

These  farmers  intend  to  divert  1,829,947  acres  from  feed  grain 
production,  or  about  34  percent  of  the  base  of  5,412,043  acres. 

Participating  in  this  year's  program  are  4  percent  more  farms 
than  were  signed  in  1964.   About  80,000  more  acres  of  land  will  be  di- 
verted to  conserving  uses  compared  with  1,750,000  acres  diverted  last 
year. 

An  analysis  of  the  acres  intended  for  diversion  in  1965   shows 

approximately  1.8  million  acres  of  corn,  11,271  acres  of  sorghum, 

20,246  acres  of  barley  and  16  acres  of  feed  wheat. 

Counties  with  the  highest  number  of  farms  signed  are  Living- 
ston, 2,023;  Champaign,  1,801;  Shelby,  1,761;  McLean,  1,740;  Iroquois, 
1,718;  LaSalle,  1,653;  Vermilion,  1,539;  Kankakee,  1,424;  Macoupin, 
1,310;  and  Coles,  1,305. 

Counties  with  the  highest  percent  of  feed  grain  farms  signed 
are  Piatt,  66  percent;  Grundy,  63  percent;  Mason,  62  percent;  Cass,  57 
percent;  Logan,  56  percent;  Coles  and  Hardin,  55  percent;  Kankakee,  54 
percent;  and  Calhoun  and  Cumberland,  53  percent. 

Counties  with  the  highest  percent  of  base  signed  are  Hardin, 
48  percent;  Johnson,  40  percent;  Pope,  39  percent;  Union,  33  percent; 
Calhoun  and  Massac,  32  percent;  White,  31  percent;  Jefferson,  29  percent; 
Lake,  28  percent;  and  Cumberland,  27  percent. 

Farmers  cooperating  in  the  1965  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs 

are  reminded  by  ASCS  officials  that  April  14  was  the  date  to  prevent 

further  pasturing  on  diverted  acres.   This  date  is  a  change  from  the 
1964  pasturing  deadline  of  May  1, 
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Report  UI  Study  Comparing 
Beef  Breed  Types 

URBANA — Cattle  breed  type  did  not  appreciably  affect  carcass 
gain  per  pound  of   feed,  but  it  did  influence  live  weight  gains,  carcass 
quality,  percent  of  salable  meat  and  four  major  cuts  in  a  comprehensive 
two-year  University  of  Illinois  study  involving  64  animals. 

The  four  breed  types  studied  were  (1)  the  dairy  type,  repre- 
sented by  Holsteinsj  (2)  the  dairy  x  beef  type,  a  Holstein  x  Angus 
cross;  (3)  the  beef  x  beef  type,  Charolais  x  Angus;  and  (4)  the  beef 
type,  represented  by  Angus  steers. 

Results  of  the  study  were  reported  during  the  Illinois  Cattle 
Feeders  Day  program  held  on  the  U.  of  I.  campus. 

J.  C.  Madamba  told  the  visiting  beef  feeders  that  the  dairy 
and  the  dairy  x  beef  steers  showed  significantly  greater  rates  of  gain 
in  live  weight,  carcass,  salable  meat  and  four  major  cuts  than  did  the 
beef  x  beef  and  the  beef  steers.   Beef  steers  were  much  less  efficient 
in  these  gains  than  were  the  other  three  types. 

"As  the  amount  of  beef  breeding  increased,  the  final  slaughter 
grade  of  the  steers  improved  greatly,"  Madamba  said.   "We  observed  this 
same  trend  in  live  grade  at  weights  of  1,025  pounds  and  1,200  pounds. 
However,  the  differences  were  not  significant." 

Madamba  said  that  the  beef  steers  generally  had  the  highest 

marbling  score,  quality  grade,  conformation  grade  and  overall  carcass 

grade.   Dairy  steers  received  the  lowest  score  in  these  characteristics, 

and  crossbred  steers  were  intermediate. 
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\dd  Report  UI  Study  -  2 

"Breed  type  did  not  significantly  affect  carcass  weight  or 
dressing  percentage,"  Madamba  explained.  "However,  these  values  ap- 
peared to  increase  as  the  amount  of  beef  breeding  increased." 

The  dairy  steers  showed  much  less  carcass  fat  than  did  the 
other  three  breed  types.   And  the  beef  steers  had  an  appreciably  greater 
amount  of  fat  than  did  the  beef  x  beef  steers. 

"The  dairy  steers  also  had  significantly  more  bone  than  any 

of  the  other  breed  types,"  Madamba  said.   "And  we  observed  an  increase 

in  bone  content  in  the  beef  x  beef  steers  compared  with  the  beef  steers." 
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Tulton  County  Farmer  Wins  Illinois 
3eef  Carcass  Of  Tomorrow  Contest 

URBANA — An  Angus  steer  produced  by  Stanley  Davis  of  Avon  in 
Fulton  County  topped  beef  carcasses  from  37  Illinois  counties  to  win  the 
state's  first  Beef  Carcass  of  Tomorrow  Contest. 

Second  place  went  to  an  Angus  carcass  produced  by  Erdman  and 
Hamann  Farms  of  Osco  in  Henry  County.   The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

The  award-winning  carcass  was  named  today  during  the  annual 
Cattle  Feeders  Day  program  on  the  U.  of  I.  campus.   The  announcement 
climaxed  a  six-week  search  for  the  top  beef  carcass  in  the  state. 

U.  of  I.  meats  specialists  and  animal  scientists  made  the 
final  selection  from  the  six  steer  carcasses  that  finished  high  enough 
in  regional  judging  to  be  sent  to  Urbana  for  today's  final  evaluation. 

The  Angus  breed  dominated  the  winning  carcasses.   An  Angus 
steer  owned  by  Book  Brothers  of  Harvard  (McHenry  County)  placed  third 
^n  the  contest.   An  Angus  owned  by  Henry  Ficken  of  Melvin  (Ford  County) 
placed  fourth. 

Fifth  place  went  to  an  Angus-Hereford  crossbred  steer  entered 
by  Charles  Strunk  of  Fidelity  (Jersey  County) .   A  Hereford  steer  owned 
by  J.  F.  Rundquist  of  Butler  (Montgomery  County)  placed  sixth. 

Davis's  winning  steer  weighed  1,045  pounds  at  time  of  slaughter. 

The  chilled  carcass  graded  choice-plus  and  dressed  out  at  61.9  percent 

of  lean  meat.   The  carcass  showed  a  loin-eye  area  of  13.9  square  inches. 

Meats  specialists  estimated  the  retail  yield  of  the  carcass  at  66  percent. 
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uld  Futlon  County  Farmer  Wins  -  2 

"Contest  results  would  indicate  that  many  Illinois  farmers 
iave  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  the  meat-type  animal  should  look  like 
:>n  the  hoof,"  explained  extension  animal  scientist  T.  R.  Greathouse. 

"The  contest  also  showed  that  producers  who  want  to  can  pro- 
duce the  type  of  beef  carcass  that  today's  homemaker  is  demanding, 
and  that  the  traditional  beef  animal  can  be  a  source  of  this  desired 
meaty  quality." 

Steers  entered  in  the  U.  of  I.  Beef  Carcass  of  Tomorrow  Con- 
test were  selected  by  special  committees  in  the  participating  counties. 
Committee  members,  who  were  named  by  the  county  farm  adviser,  were 
charged  with  selecting  the  one  steer  in  the  county  that  they  felt  best 
represented  the  carcass  of  the  future. 

Steers  from  the  37  counties  that  participated  in  the  contest 
were  slaughtered  regionally  at  the   Swift  and  Co.  Packing  Plant  at 
Rochelle,  the  Armour  Co.  Packing  Plant  at  Peoria's  Union  Stock  Yards  or 
the  Swift  Packing  Plant  at  National  Stock  Yards  near  East  St.  Louis. 

On  April  12,  U.  of  I.  animal  scientists  selected  the  two  top 

carcasses  from  each  of  these  packing  plants.   These  carcasses  were 

shipped  to  Urbana  for  today's  final  judging  during  the  Cattle  Feeders 

Day  program. 
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Haylage-Fed  Steers  Gain 
Best  In  UI  Trial 

URBANA — Haylage-fed  steers  gained  significantly  faster  than 
corn-silage-fed  steers  in  a  comprehensive  University  of  Illinois  study 
involving  70  animals. 

The  haylage-fed  steers  showed  slight  gain  advantages  over  the 
steers  getting  corn  silage  during  the  first  112  days  of  the  experiment 
(December  17  to  April  7) . 

During  the  remainder  of  the  trial  (April  7  through  July  14) , 
the  steers  on  haylage  maintained  their  rate  of  gain,  while  gains  for  the 
silage-fed  steers  tended  to  drop. 

"Corn  silage  freshness  could  not  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
drop  in  gains  during  the  latter  part  of  the  trial, "  explained  animal 
scientist  J.  E.  Zimmerman.   "All  steers  were  receiving   silage  from  an 
oxygen-free  storage  unit." 

Zimmerman  outlined  the  research  here  today  during  the  annual 
Illinois  Cattle  Feeders  Day  program  held  on  the  U.  of  I.  campus. 

He  said  that  feed,  required  per  pound  of  gain  was  slightly 
lower  for  haylage-fed.  steers  than  for  silage-fed  steers.   As  a  result, 
haylage  produced  the  cheaper  gains. 

Seven  lots  of  steers  were  tested  in  the  study.   Four  lots 

received  corn  silage  throughout  the  trial,  two  lots  received  haylage 

throughout  the  trial  and  one  lot  was  fed  both  silage  and  haylage  during 

the  first  112  days  and  only  haylage  for  the  remainder  of  the  study. 
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Add  Haylage-Fed  Steers  -  2 

"Feeding  corn  silage  and  haylage  during  the  first  112  days 
produced  slightly  but  not  significantly  lower   gains  than  feeding  only 
haylage, "  Zimmerman  explained. 

"Differences  in  dressing  percentage  between  lots  were  small 
and  not  significant.   However,  the  silage- fed  steers  produced  carcasses 
that  were  significantly  higher  in  both  carcass  quality  grade  and  overall 
carcass  grade  than  those  of  the  haylage-fed  steers. 

"Differences  in  total  retailable  product  were  small,  but  tended 

to  be  slightly  lower  for  the  lots  that  received,  only  haylage." 
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Cattle  Feeders  Day  Report 


Report  UI  Studies  With 
Injected  Vitamin  A 

URBANA — Maximum  storage  of  injected  vitamin  A  in  the  liver 
occurred  14  days  after  yearling  steers  were  treated,  in  recent  University 
of  Illinois  tests. 

Objectives  of  the  study  were  to  check  how  efficiently  steers 
store  injected  vitamin  Ar  to  see  how  long  after  injection  liver  concen- 
trations of  vitamin  A  reach  their  peak  and  to  find  out  how  long  a  single 
injection  of  vitamin  A  will  support  an  increased  level  of  the  vitamin  in 
the  liver. 

The  results  of  this  research  were  given  in  a  report  distrib- 
uted here  today  during  the  annual  Illinois  Cattle  Feeders  Day  program 
on  the  U.  of  I.  campus. 

Different  lots  of  steers  in  the  study  were  injected  with 
1,000,000  IU  of  vitamin  A  at  53,  28,  14  and  7  days  before  slaughter.   A 
fifth  group  remained  untreated. 

"Peak  vitamin  A  storage  in  the  liver  14  days  after  injection 
was  followed  by  a  sharp  drop  during  the  next  14  days,"  explained  animal 
scientist  Frank  Hinds.   "Rate  of  loss  tapered  off  during  the  last  perioc 
of  the  study — from  28  through  53  days  after  injection." 
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Add  Report  UI  Studies  -  2 

Hinds  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  predict  how  long  a 
single  injection  of  1,000,000  IU  of  vitamin  A  will  last.   However,  he 
added  that  it  was  obvious  that  the  dose  was  not  high  enough  to  have  much 
effect  on  liver  vitamin  stores  of  cattle  on  corn  silage. 

"With  corn  silage,  repeated  injections  at  28-day  intervals 
or  a  higher  dosage  at  less  frequent  intervals  were  needed, "  Hinds  ex- 
plained. 

Haylage-fed  cattle  showed  higher  levels  of  liver  vitamin  A 
than  silage-fed  cattle  throughout  the  experiment.   However,  all  cattle 
not  receiving  vitamin  A  injections  lost  liver  stores  of  the  vitamin. 

Hinds  said  that  half  of  the  cattle  in  each  lot  were  implanted 
with  24  milligrams  of  stilbestrol  at  the  beginning  of  the  finishing 
period  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  hormone  on  vitamin  A  nutrition. 

"Although  stilbestrol  boosted  gains,  it  had  no  observed  effect 
on  level  of  stores  in  cattle  not  receiving  vitamin  A,  or  on  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  vitamin  A  was  stored  by  cattle  receiving  a  single  dose 
of  the  vitamin, "  Hinds  said. 
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Cattle  Feeders  Day  Report 


UI  Researchers  Study  Vitamin  A 
In  Calves  Fed  Oat  Silage 

URBANA — Cattle  fed  oat  silage  in  a  recent  University  of  Illi- 
nois study  showed  the  same  poor  utilization  of  beta-carotene  (the  plant 
compound  that  animals  convert  into  vitamin  A)  that  occurs  with  corn 
silage,  haylage  and  grain  sorghum  silage. 

The  study  was  initiated  to  check  an  observation  made  several 
years  ago,  but  not  clearly  documented,  which  suggested  that  oat  silage 
promoted  liver  storage  of  vitamin  A  in  beef  calves. 

Results  of  the  research  were  presented  here  today  in  a  paper 
distributed  during  the  annual  Illinois  Cattle  Feeders  Day  program  on  the 
U.  of  I.  campus. 

Here's  how  the  study  was  set  up: 

Researchers  divided  24  steer  calves  into  three  lots.   Lot  1 
received  oat  silage  plus  enough  grain  to  equalize  gains  with  those  in 
Lot  3,  which  received  corn  silage  with  no  added  grain.   Calves  in  Lot  2 
received  oat  silage  with  no  added  grain.   All  of  the  calves  received 
one  pound  of  soybean  meal  per  head  daily. 

"The  results  showed  a  definite  drop  in  liver  vitamin  A  levels 
for  the  calves  fed  oat  silage,"  explained  animal  scientist  Frank  Hinds. 
"However,  the  difference  in  initial  and  final  liver  vitamin  A  values 
was  not  so  great  for  calves  fed  oat  silage  as  for  calves  fed  corn  sil- 
age.  It  appeared  that  adding  grain  to  the  oat  silage  increased  the 

depletion  rate  of  liver  vitamin  A." 
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Add  UI  Researchers  Study  Vitamin  A  -  2 

Hinds  noted  that  all  of  the  forages  were  reasonably  good 
sources  of  beta-carotene,  but  the  oat  silage  contained  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  corn  silage. 

"The  fact  that  calves  still  lost  liver  stores  of  vitamin  A  in 
spite  of  the  high  beta-carotene  levels  suggests  very  poor  utilization 
of  dietary  beta-carotene  for  oat  silage — the  same  problem  we  have  recog- 
nized in  corn  silage  for  some  time." 

Hinds  said  that  researchers  do  not  know  why  beta-carotene  in 

silages  is  poorly  utilized.   U.  of  I.  scientists  are  working  to  find  the 

answer. 
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UI  Researchers  Report  Studies 
Of  Silage  Harvesting  Dates 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  research  indicates  that  the 
best  time  to  harvest  corn  for  silage  is  after  the  grain  is  well  dented, 
but  before  more  than  the  bottom  two  or  three  leaves  have  turned  brown. 

The  study,  which  also  compared  conventional  silo  storage  with 
oxygen-free  storage,  showed  little  difference  between  the  two  silages 
in  beef  gains  produced  or  in  feed  efficiency  during  the  winter  feeding 
period  of  112  days. 

U.  of  I.  animal  scientist  J.  E.  Zimmerman  reported  results  of 
the  study  here  today  during  the  annual  Cattle  Feeders  Day  program  on  the 
U.  of  I.  campus. 

Zimmerman  said  the  corn  used  in  the  study  was  harvested  from 
the  same  field  and  stored  in  conventional  silos  on  three  different 
dates — September  3,  11  and  19.   On  September  20,  corn  from  the  field 
was  stored  in  an  oxygen- free  storage  unit. 

"The  wet  silage  (Sept.  3)  was  harvested  at  a  moisture  content 
of  72.7  percent,"  Zimmerman  explained.   "At  that   stage  all  of  the 
leaves  were  still  green  and  the  grain  was  just  starting  to  dent." 

Researchers  harvested  the  medium  silage   (Sept.  11)  when  the 
lower  leaves  were  brown  and  the  grain  was  well  dented  but  not  yet  hard. 
Its  moisture  content  was  66.4  percent. 
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Add  UI  Researchers  Report  Studies  -  2 

The  dry  silage  (Sept.  19  and  20)  was  harvested  at  about  the 
time  the  grain  would  be  harvested  for  high-moisture  corn.   All  of  the 
leaves  were  turning  brown.   Silage  moisture  content  was  59.7  percent  in 
the  conventional  silo  and  60.6  percent  in  the  oxygen-free  silo. 

"Total  silage  consumption  was  greatest  for  the  wet  silage  and 
declined  with  each  increase  in  stage  of  maturity, "  Zimmerman  explained. 
"However,  on  a  dry-matter  basis  consumption  was  greatest  for  the  medium- 
maturity  silage  and  lowest  for  the  early-cut  silage.   The  drier,  late- 
cut  silage  boosted  feed  needed  per  pound  of  gain,  and  dry-matter  consump- 
tion was  lower  than  for  the  other  silages." 

The  lowest  gains  were  made  by  the  steers  receiving  dry  silage 
from  the  oxygen- free  storage — 2,04  pounds  daily  compared  with  2.16 
pounds  daily  for  wet  silage,  2.35  pounds  for  medium  moisture  and  2.17 
pounds  daily  for  the  late-cut  silages  stored  in  conventional  silos. 

However,  this  lower  average  gain  from  the  oxygen-free  silo 
was  due  primarily  to  very  poor  gains  made  by  two  steers  and  may  not  be 
a  true  reflection  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  silage,  according  to  the 
U.  of  I.  researchers. 

"In  comparing  the  two  types  of  storage,  farmers  should  remem- 
ber that  this  experiment  was  conducted  during  cold  weather,"  Zimmerman 
explained.   "There  was  no  problem  of  surface  spoilage  in  the  conven- 
tional silos. 

"A  similar  comparison  during  warm  weather  might  give  different 

results,  especially  if  only  small  amounts  of  silage  were  being  removed 

from  the  conventional  silo." 
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Anti-Heat  Hormone  Injections  Help 
Boost  Heifer  Gains  In  U.  Of  I.  Tests 

URBANA — Hormone  injections  used  to  keep  feedlot  heifers  from 
coming  into  heat  boosted  gains  significantly  over  those  of  control 
heifers  that  were  allowed  to  show  heat  in  a  recent  University  of  Illi- 
nois study. 

Heifers  treated  with  the  hormone  showed  an  average  daily  gain 
of  3.07  pounds  during  the  116-day  trial.  Untreated  heifers  gained  only 
2.77  pounds  daily.  All  heifers  weighed  just  over  600  pounds  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  test. 

In  a  report  handed  to  visitors  at  the  U.  of  I.  Cattle  Feeders 
Day  held  here  today,  animal  scientist  George  Cmarik  and  Frank  Hinds 
noted  that  part  of  the  reason  for  the  better  growth  rates  for  the 
hormone-treated  heifers  may  be  attributed  to  the  growth-promoting  qual- 
ity of  the  hormone. 

Heifers  in  the  treated  lot  stopped  showing  signs  of  heat 
about  three  days  after  receiving  the  hormone.   A  second  injection  was 
made  after  63  days.   Up  to  that  time  only  one  heifer  in  the  treated  lot 
had  shown  signs  of  heat. 

The  U.  of  I.  animal  scientists  noted  that  cattle  feeders  had 
long  been  concerned  about  the  weight  loss  that  could  occur  when  heifers 
came  into  heat. 

Some  producers  breed  heifers  to  combat  the  weight-costing 
restlessness  caused  by  heat.   However,  the  selling  price  of  finished 
females  is  lowered  to  protect  against  the  weight  loss  of  the  fetus  and 
other  embryonic  material  at  slaughter. 

In  some  areas,  producers  spay  feedlot  heifers.  However,  cost 
and  risks  involved  have  not  made  spaying  widely  popular. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Vacation-Recreation  Programs  Are 
Good  Investments  For  Illinois  Farmers 

URBANA — Farm  vacations  and  rural  recreation  programs  represent 
for  Illinois  farmers  a  sensible  investment  of  time  and  money  that  would 
benefit  all  citizens  of  the  state,  according  to  Gene  Graves,  executive 
director  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Economic  Development. 

Speaking  to  a  Farm  Recreation  Enterprise  Workshop  audience  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  Wednesday,  Graves  pointed  out  that  stimulat- 
ing Illinois  farm  recreation  programs  is  logical  because  the  state  has 
less  recreational  land  per  capita  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

"We  have  too  much  good  topsoil  and  too  many  productive  farms 
to  make  land  readily  and  economically  available  for  recreational  use," 
he  said.   "So  it  is  good  business  to  use  our  farms  and  farmland  for  the 
recreation  of  city  people." 

In  outlining  how  the  economies  of  tourism  and  farm  vacations 
fit  into  the  broader  economic  interests  of  Illinois  and  the  nation, 
Graves  said  that  travel  and  recreation  are  a  $33-billion-a-year  business 

The  average  visitor  to  Illinois  is  a  member  of  a  group  of 
4.8  people  who  stay  4.3  days  in  the  state  and  spend  about  $20.50  a  day 
or  an  expenditure  of  about  $415  for  the  group.   This  figure  gives  Illi- 
nois citizens  an  idea  of  what  it  would  mean  to  the  state  if  the  number 
of  vacationers  was  substantially  increased  and  they  visited  areas  other 
than  Chicago,  Graves  noted. 
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Add  Vacation-Recreation  Programs  -  2 

Almost  everyone  in  a  community  would  benefit  because  of  the 
way  the  vacationer  spends  his  money.   Of  the  tourist  dollar,  29  cents 
is  spent  for  food,  23.5  cents  for  transportation,  21.5  cents  for  lodging, 
14  cents  for  retail  purchases,  8  cents  for  entertainment  and  4  cents  for 
services. 

How  well  the  farm  vacation  program  and  all  Illinois  tourism 
succeeds  depends  largely  on  how  well  it  is  promoted,  Graves  believes. 
At  present  Illinois  spends  2  cents  per  person  to  promote  tourism  com- 
pared with  per  capita  expenditures  of  22  cents  in  Kentucky,  10  cents  in 
Wisconsin  and  9  cents  in  Michigan. 

"Fortunately,  chances  for  success  do  not  depend  entirely  on 
promotion,"  Graves  said.   "They  also  depend  on  friendliness,  a  desire  to 
be  hospitable  and  the  wish  to  share  the  state  and  its  rural  areas  with 
others.   We  in  Illinois  have  all  of  these  qualities  in  abundance." 

Graves  emphasized  the  fact  that  management  skill  and  a  willing- 
ness to  develop  more  farm  recreation  facilities  are  also  vital  to  the 
success  of  this  self-help  program. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


FBFM  Fieldmen,  Aq  Economists 
Analyze  Farmers'  1964  Earnings 

URBANA — More  than  6,000  Illinois  farmers  are  now  learning  how 
their  1964  farm  earnings  compare  with  those  of  similar  farmers.   Farm 
Bureau  Farm  Management  Association  fieldmen  cooperating  with  University 
of  Illinois  agricultural  economists  recently  assembled  and  analyzed  in- 
formation on  the  year's  work. 

D.  F.  Wilken,  U.  of  I.  extension  farm  management  specialist, 
reports  that  the  analysis  included  averages  and  ranges  in  crop  yields, 
livestock  returns,  farm  costs  and  income.   The  results  will  help  farm- 
ers make  future  management  decisions  after  evaluating  their  competitive 
position  in  the  farming  business. 

Analysis  reports  indicate  that  in  1964  corn,  soybean  and  hog 
enterprises  were  the  most  consistent  moneymakers,  Wilken  says.   Hog 
returns  of  $142  for  $100  feed  fed  represented  a  recovery  from  the  below- 
average  1963  return  of  $131  per  $100  feed  fed.   These  figures  suggest 
that  1965  should  be  a  profitable  year  for  hog  farmers  because  it  usually 
takes  about  two  years  for  hog  returns  to  respond  to  a  cutback  in  total 
pork  supplies. 

Feeder  cattle  returns  in  1964  were  $112  for  $100  feed  fed. 
These  figures  plus  past  records  show  that  for  five  of  the  past  six  years 
returns  have  been  below  the  15-year  average  of  $121  per  $100  feed  fed. 
This  situation  indicates  to  farmers  how  competitive  the  beef  feeding 
business  has  become. 
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Add  FBFM  Fieldmen,  Ag  Economists  Analyze  -  2 

Despite  the  strong  competition  in  cattle  feeding,  corn-belt 
farmers  can  still  carry  medium-sized  supplemental  enterprises  that  can 
market  non-salable  feeds,  use  off-season  labor  and  help  to  pay  fixed 
overhead  costs. 

But  feeders  who  are  sitting  on  the  fence  with  operations  that 
are  too  large  to  be  low-cost  supplementary  enterprises  and  too  small  to 
be  efficient  large  enterprises  should  reappraise  them  carefully  before 
continuing,  Wilken  notes. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  farmers  learned  from  meet- 
ings held  to  analyze  results  was  the  need  to  make  adjustments  to  com- 
pensate for  narrow  profit  margins.   When  profit  margins  are  narrow,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  for  farmers  to  keep  records  and  use  them  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  using  their  resources  where  they  will  return  the 
most  profit.   Opportunities  still  exist  for  those  who  emphasize  their 
profitable  enterprises,  Wilken  says. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Plastic  Grain  Storage  Idea 
Should  Aid  Grain  Handling 

The  flood  of  grain  that  annually  hits  elevators  in  the  Corn 
Belt  at  harvest  time  may  be  eased  somewhat  in  the  near  future  by  the 
use  of  a  temporary  plastic  grain  storage  method  being  developed  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

F.  W.  Andrew,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing ,  who  developed  the  new  storage  method,  said  his  studies  showed  the 
materials  used  cost  about  3  1/2  cents  per  bushel. 

The  value  of  the  grain  increased  10  cents  per  bushel  during 
temporary  storage  for  30  days.   This  price  increase  was  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  materials,  electricity  and  reloading  of  the 
grain.   Half  of  the  plastic  can  be  used  again,  further  reducing  the 
cost. 

Andrew  explained  that  in  1963  a  250-bushel  truckload  of 
18-percent  corn  from  his  farm  was  placed  on  a  10-foot  by  50-foot 
4  mil  plastic.   Another  10-foot  by  50-foot  strip  was  placed  over  the 
top. 

The  edges  of  the  top  sheet  were  tucked  beneath  the  bottom 
sheet.   A  75-watt  suction  fan  was  attached  to  the  sheet  of  plastic  at 
the  end  of  the  pile  and  was  allowed  to  run  continuously  until  the  grain 
was  removed  two  months  later. 

Andrew  said,  "This  constant  running  of  the  fan  held  the  up- 
per sheet  of  plastic  tight  against  the  grain. 
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Add  UI  Plastic  Grain  Storage  Idea  -  2 

"Although  moisture  condensed  on  the  top  plastic  strip,  it 
was  reabsorbed  by  the  top  layer  of  grain  instead  of  running  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pile  where  it  had  accumulated  and  caused  grain 
spoilage  in  previous  tests." 

He  added  that  in  further  tests  in  1964,  700  bushels  of 
19-percent  shelled  corn  were  piled  on  part  of  a  20-foot  by  100-foot 
sheet  of  plastic  and  covered  with  the  same  material. 

In  addition,  a  neighbor  stored  about  300  bushels  of  corn 
under  the  same  sheet  of  plastic.   By  means  of  a  thin  layer  of  corn  be- 
tween the  two  piles,  it  was  possible  to  keep  the  corn  separated  without 
hampering  the  suctioning  action  of  the  fan. 

"Another  advantage  of  this  method  of  temporary  storage  is 
the  fact  that  the  grain  can  be  aerated  by  opening  a  small  flap  at  the 
end  opposite  the  fan  in  the  top  sheet  of  plastic  to  let  in  cold  night 
air,"  he  pointed  out. 

"Previous  experiments  with  temporary  plastic  grain  storage 
had  shown  us  that  there  would  be  two  big  problems,"   said  Andrew. 

"One  problem  involved  holding  in  place  the  plastic  that  was 
used  to  cover  the  grain.  The  other  problem  was  grain  spoilage  caused 
by  condensation  of  moisture  under  the  plastic  covering." 

The  experiments  proved  these  problems   could  be  eliminated 

by  using  small  electrically  powered  fans  with  the  plastic  covers. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Illinois  Farmers  Set  Record 
In  1965  Wheat  Program  Sign-Up 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  in  record  numbers  have  signed  up  to 
participate  in  the  1965  voluntary  wheat  program,  according  to  final 
ASCS  reports. 

The  49,469  farms  enrolled  for  1965  and  the   912,337  acres  in 
effective  allotments  on  these  farms  represent  two  new  sign-up  records. 
In  1964  the  number  of  farms  enrolled  was  22,391.   Previously  the 
largest  allotment  on  enrolled  farms,  also  in  1964,  was  519,403  acres. 

Of  the  farms  enrolled  this  year,  31,276  have  effective  al- 
lotments of  15  acres  or  less. 

Illinois  is  one  of  six  North  Central  States  that  account  for 
about  20  percent  of  U.  S.  yearly  wheat  production.   The  other  states 
in  this  region  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Minnesota. 
The  effective  allotment  on  signed  farms  in  these  states  for  1965  is 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  as  compared  to  less  than  40  percent 
under  the  1964  program. 

Counties  in  Illinois  with  the  largest  number  of  farms  par- 
ticipating in  the  wheat  program  are  Champaign,  1,694  farms;  Shelby, 
1,657;  St.  Clair,  1,576;  Vermilion,  1,555;  Christian,  1,466;  Madison, 
1,404;  Montgomery,  1,389;  Washington,  1,383;  Macoupin,  1,291;  and 
Macon,  1,238. 

Counties  with  the  highest  percentage  of  wheat  farms  signed 

are  Mercer,  70  percent;  Piatt,  68  percent;  Macon,  63  percent;  Logan, 

62  percent;  DeWitt,  Coles  and  Monroe,  61  percent;  Menard,  60  percent; 

Henderson  and  Washington,  59  percent. 
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Add  Illinois  Farmers  Set  Record  -  2 

Counties  with  the  largest  percentage  of  allotment  signed  up 
are  Mercer,  89  percent?  Alexander,  79  percent;  Piatt,  77  percent; 
Henderson,  76  percent;  Monroe,  75  percent;  Mason,  Coles  and  Washington, 
74  percent;  and  DeWitt,  Menard  and  Moultrie,  71  percent. 

Farmers  participating  in  the  1965  wheat  program  are  reminded 
by  ASCS  officials  that  April  14  was  the  date  to  prevent  further  pas- 
turing on  diverted  acres.   This  date  was  changed  from  the  1964  pastur- 
ing deadline  of  May  1. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


University  Of  Illinois  Research  Briefs 

URBANA — If  the  bees  won't  come  to  the  pollen,  take  the  pol- 
len to  the  bees.  That's  a  theory  that  worked  extremely  well  for  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  horticulturists  who  were  able  to  double  the  yield 
of  a  problem  orchard  in  southwestern  Illinois  by  supplying  pollen  for 
honeybees  to  carry  to  the  apple  blossoms. 

The  researchers  positioned  the  pollen  in  the  hives  so  that 
the  bees  had  to  pass  through  it  as  they  went  out.   As  a  result,  the 
15-year-old  apple  orchard,  which  had  never  produced  enough  apples  to 
be  profitable,  averaged  about  six  bushels  more  per  tree  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  previous  six  years. 

********** 

An  experimental,  pressure- treated  wood  foundation  for  a 
frame  house  has  proved  to  have  some  advantages  over  concrete  block 
foundations  in  recent  University  of  Illinois  tests. 

Total  in-place  cost  for  the  wood  foundation  was  $482,  com- 
pared with  a  cost  of  $627  for  a  theoretical  concrete  block  foundation 
with  wood  subfloor. 

The  treated  wood  foundation  has  these  additional  advantages: 
(1)  It  permits  construction  throughout  the  entire  year.   (2)  The  pre- 
fabricated wood  system  is  relatively   lightweight.   Two  men  can  handle 
it  easily.   (3)  Since  only  minimum  amounts  of  equipment  and  water  are 
needed,  construction  is  simplified  on  remote  building  sites. 
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Add  University  Of  Illinois  Research  Briefs  -  2 

University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineers  have  identi- 
fied ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulfide  and  sulfur  dioxide  as 
the  primary  gases  created  in  the  pit  areas  of  confinement  swine  build- 
ings. 

To  carry  out  the  work,  researchers  used  a  giant  syringe  to 
trap  air  directly  over  the  slats  in  a  confinement  building.   They  then 
analyzed  the  trapped  air  for  gases  that  developed  in  the  pits. 

Next  step  in  the  research  is  to  subject  swine  to  different 
levels  of  the  gases  to  discover  any  effect  they  might  have  on  the 
animals. 

********** 

Alfalfa  pasture  provided  the  nutrient  equivalent  of  one 
pound  of  rations  daily  per  sow  for  gestating  sows  and  gilts  in  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  research  last  summer. 

Animals  in  the  test  were  fed  four,  three  and  two  pounds  of 
grain  daily  on  pasture.  Their  performance  was  compared  with  that  of 
sows  receiving  four  pounds  of  grain  daily  in  drylot. 

The  research  showed  little  difference  in  weight   or  repro- 
ductive performance  between  drylot  sows  fed  four  pounds  of  grain  daily 
and  pasture  sows  getting  three  pounds  daily. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Farmers  Can  Supply  Recreation 
To  Meet  Increasing  Urban  Demand 

URBANA — As  the  demand  for  recreation  continues  to  grow  in 
urban  areas,  the  scenic  attractions,  historic  sites  and  trails  of 
Illinois  will  draw  increasing  numbers  of  recreationists  to  the  state. 

Many  of  the  needed  recreation  facilities  could  be  provided 
by  farmers  who  develop  vacation  and  recreation  programs  on  their  farms, 
according  to  Max  M.  Tharp,  assistant  to  the  director,  Resource  Devel- 
opment Economics  Division  of  the  USDA. 

Speaking  to  a  Farm  Recreation  Enterprise  Workshop  audience 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  recently,  Tharp  pointed  out  that  Illi- 
nois and  its  farmers  have  unique  recreation  opportunities,  but  compe- 
tition is  keen, 

"Chances  for  success  are  good  for  those  farmers  who  have  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  people,"  Tharp  said.   "But  they  must  offer  the 
kind  of  recreation  people  want  and  they  must  have  the  patience  to  with- 
stand customer  demands  while  providing  superior  service." 

Private  farm  recreation  enterprises  involve  all  the  risks 
and  benefits  of  any  other  private  business,  Tharp  said.   Their  success 
requires  a  sound  economic  framework  and  efficient  management. 

The  farmer  who  wants  to  establish  a  successful  recreation 
enterprise  needs  to  know  the  demand  for  the  kind  of  program  he  plans 
to  provide,  how  to  supply  the  facilities  and  services  to  satisfy  this 
demand,  and  what  costs  and  returns  are  involved.   The  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, University  and  Experiment  Station  are  good  sources  of  technical 

help. 
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Add  Farmers  Can  Supply  Recreation  -  2 

Tharp  also  advised,  "Ask  questions,  look  for  trouble  spots, 
and  study  the  other  fellow's  operation.   But  remember  that  you  will 
have  to  make  the  final  decision." 

For  most  farm  people  the  decision  to  go  into  the  recreation 
business  will  mean  giving  up  a  familiar  way  of  operation  to  adopt  a 
new  and  strange  one. 

"Selling  recreation  is  a  different  type  of  work  for  most 
farmers,"  Tharp  noted.   "You  cannot  load  your  recreation  product  on  a 
truck  and  ship  it  to  Chicago.   You  must  sell  it  to  your  customers 
right  on  the  farm. " 

Therefore,  the  farmer  should  carefully  evaluate  his  personal 
likes  and  dislikes,  abilities,  skills  and  aptitudes.   These  personality 
factors  combined  with  the  supply-demand  situation  will  spell  success 
or  failure. 

Tharp  emphasized  that  caution  should  be  used  when  beginning 
a  farm  recreation  enterprise.   Most   successful  operators  "grow"  into 
the  business,  increasing  the  size  as  they  can  profitably  do  so  and  ad- 
justing gradually  to  the  new  way  of  farm  operation. 

Caution  is  also  important  because  a  balance  between  public 

and  private  recreation  is  needed,  Tharp  said.   Outdoor  recreational 

developments  should  be  planned  to  avoid  costly  overbuilding  and  to 

provide  a  solid  foundation  for  the  future. 
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Growing  Ration-— Iron  Sulfate  Mixture 
Prevents  Pig  Anemia  In  UI  Studies 

URBANA — Hog  producers  have  been  fighting  baby  pig  anemia 
ever  since  the  day  they  first  moved  newborn  pigs  off  the  ground  and 
onto  a  man-made  floor.   Apparently  Mother  Nature  didn't  anticipate 
this  move.   Consequently,  a  baby  pig  would  have  to  consume  seven 
quarts  of  his  mother's  milk  a  day  to  meet  the  same  daily  iron  require- 
ment  that  a  few  ounces  of  dirt  used  to  provide. 

The  answer  for  pigs  in  confinement,  of  course,  is  supple- 
mental iron.   Scores  of  iron  treatments  have  been  tried  in  the  past. 
But  it  looks  as  if  University  of  Illinois  researchers  have  uncovered 
the  simplest,  least  expensive  method  to  date. 

In  a  recent  study  they  found  that  a  mixture  of  10  percent 
iron  sulfate  and  90  percent  of  the  regular  growing  ration  not  only 
prevented  anemia,  but — at  least  in  this  study — actually  boosted  baby 
pig  gains. 

"We  put  1/2  pound  of  an  Illinois  16 — iron  sulfate  mixture 
into  the  farrowing  crates  twice  a  week,"  explained  U.  of  I.  animal 
scientist  B.  G.  Harmon.   "The  treatment  should  cost  only  9  to  10  cents 
per  litter  and  provide  protection  for  five  weeks." 
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Add  Growing  Ration — Iron  Sulfate  Mixture  -  2 

Harmon  says  the  idea  that  pigs  could  get  enough  iron  from 
iron-treated  growing  rations  resulted  from  ferrous  fumarate  studies 
with  sows  about  a  year  ago. 

"Pigs  nursing  sows  that  recieved  ferrous  fumarate  in  their 
rations  had  higher  hemoglobin  values  than  those  nursing  sows  that  did 
not  receive  the  added  iron,"  Harmon  explained. 

"However,  the  study  showed  that  the  pigs  could  have  received 
the  iron  only  by  nosing  around  in  the  sows*  feces  or  in  the  feeder. 
Milk  iron  content  was  no  higher  for  sows  receiving  ferrous  fumarate 
than  for  the  untreated  sows." 

This  indication  that  pigs  could  get  enough  iron  from  floor 
contamination  to  maintain  hemoglobin  set  the  stage  for  the  Illinois 
16 — iron  sulfate  mixture  study. 

Harmon  said  that  five  anemia  prevention  techniques  were 
tested.   They  included  the  Illinois  16  grower  ration  with  10  percent 
iron  sulfate  added;  peat  moss  with  10  percent  iron  sulfate  added;  high- 
iron  mineral  pellets;  iron  dextran  injected  at  three  days  of  age;  and. 
an  iron  sulfate  solution  sprayed  on  the  sow's  udder  three  times  a  week. 

"The  Illinois  16,  the  peat  moss  and  the  mineral  pellets  were 
placed  on  wooden  overlays  in  the  slotted  floor  farrowing  crates  twice 
a  week  until  the  pigs  were  14  days  old, "  Harmon  explained.   "We  in- 
jected iron  dextran  into  half  of  the  pigs  in  each  litter  at  three  days 
of  age  to  see  whether  the  added  iron  would  boost  performance." 

The  pigs  with  access  to  iron  combined  with  Illinois  16,  peat 
moss  or  trace-mineral  pellets  and  all  pigs  receiving  iron  injections 
had  similar  hemoglobin  values  at  14  days  of  age. 
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Add  Growing  Ration — Iron  Sulfate  Mixture  -  3 

Hemoglobin  values  were  lower  for  the  pigs  with  access  only 
to  the  iron  sulfate  solution  sprayed  on  the  sows'  udders.   In  fact, 
these  pigs  were  approaching  borderline  anemia. 

Harmon  said  that  pigs  receiving  the  Illinois  16 — iron  sulfate 

mixture  gained  faster  than  pigs  on  the  other  treatments,  indicating 

that  they  were  probably  utilizing  some  of  the  nutrients  in  the  ration. 
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UI  Researchers  Study  Gases 
In  Swine  Confinement  Systems 

URBANA — There  appears  to  be  no  danger  of  harm  to  humans  or 
hogs  from  methane  gases  produced  in  confinement  hog  systems. 

Research  now  being  done  by  University  of  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Engineer  Donald  Day  measures  the  amounts  of  gases  produced  in 
confinement  systems. 

Day  reported  that  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulfide, 
methane  and  sulfur  dioxide  gases  have  all  been  found  in  small  amounts 
in  confinement  buildings.   He  considers  carbon  dioxide  to  be  probably 
the  most  dangerous  gas  in  confinement  houses. 

"Carbon  dioxide  is  not  toxic  like  hydrogen  sulfide,  but  it 
is  produced  in  much  larger  quantities.   It  is  heavier  than  air  and, 
with  insufficient  ventilation,  can  gather  at  the  floor  level,  where 
hogs  can  easily  inhale  it." 

Day  has  also  found  two  methods  of  odorless  hog  waste  removal 
that  look  promising.   They  involve  chlorination  and  aerobic  aeration 
(use  of  aerobic  bacteria  to  stabilize  solids  in  liquid  manure) . 

"It  may  be  possible  to  chlorinate  liquid  manure  in  the  gut- 
ters of  confinement  houses  to  prevent  odors, "  he  said.   "The  chlori- 
nated liquid  manure  would  be  pumped  periodically  onto  a  sand  filter 
bed  near  the  house.   The  water  would  thus  drain  off,  while  the  solids 
would  dry  without  odors." 
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Add  UI  Researchers  Study  Gases  -  2 

In  the  aerobic  aeration  method,  the  gutters  beneath  a 
slotted  floor  would  act  as  an  oxidation  ditch. 

Day  explained  that  a  paddle  wheel  or  some  other  means  would 
be  used  to  keep  liquid  manure  circulating  beneath  the  confinement 
house  floors.   The  splashing  action  of  the  paddle  wheel  would  add  oxy- 
gen to  the  liquid  manure. 

He  added,  "Aerobic  oxygen-using  bacteria  will  utilize  the 
organic  matter  in  the  waste  to  produce  carbon  dioxide,  water   and 
treated  stabilized  sludge.   This  process  is  odorless  and  will  not  pol- 
lute surface  or  ground-water  supplies." 
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Watch  Out  For  "Quack" 
Tree  Experts  This  Spring 

Spring  brings  with  it  an  infestation  of  all  sorts  of  pests, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  a  certain  type  of  human  pest--the  unlicensed 
and  unscrupulous  tree  racketeer. 

Prof.  J.  Nelson  Spaeth,  head  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Department  of  Forestry,  said  the  Associated  Arborists  of  Illinois  or- 
ganization has  attempted  to  discourage  tree  racketeers. 

"Flagrant  cases  of  malpractice  and  swindling  have  been  re- 
ported repeatedly  to  the  Department  of  Education  and  Registration  and 
to  local  authorities, "  he  said, 

Spaeth  explained  that  such  "quacks"  will  try  to  convince 
homeowners  their  shrubbery  needs  spraying  or  their  trees  need  some 
surgery. 

He  said  the  Illinois  Tree  Expert  Law  was  passed  to  protect 
the  public  from  unqualified  tree  "experts."   Most  tree  men  licensed 
under  this  law  have  passed  a  rigid  state  examination. 

Spaeth  said  homeowners  can  check  to  make  certain  men  who 
want  to  do  work  on  their  shrubs  or  trees  are  licensed  by  the  state  by 
asking  to  see  their  license. 

In  addition,  homeowners  should  beware  of  promises  of  "secret 

treatments"  and  fast  remedies.   Homeowners  who  suspect  quacks  should 

contact  their  local  foresters,  local  law  enforcement  agencies   or  the 

Department  of  Education  and  Registration. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


There  May  Be  More 
Corn  Borers  This  Year 

URBANA — Farmers  may  have  to  take  special  precautions  to  con- 
trol corn  borers  this  year,  because  present  indications  are  that  this 
pest  will  be  on  the  increase. 

Steve  Moore  III,  extension  entomologist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  says  there  could  be  more  corn  borers  in  Illinois  this  year 
because  of  a  drop  in  numbers  of  fly  parasites  which  feed  on  corn  borer 
larvae  and  because  of  a  lower  incidence  of  corn  borer  disease  than 
normal. 

Borer  populations  are  most  likely  to  be  damaging  in  an  area 
north  and  west  of  a  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Springfield  to  Hoopeston, 
south  and  west  of  a  line  from  Kankakee  to  Rockford, and  south  of  a  line 
from  Murphysboro  to  Ridgway.   But  if  there  are  strong  winds  and  hard 
rains  when  the  overwintering  moths  are  emerging,  the  problem  could  be 
eliminated. 

So  far  as  control  measures  are  concerned,  Moore  advises 
farmers  to  plow  cornstalks  as  cleanly  as  possible.   This  should  help 
cut  borer  numbers  by  about  99  percent.   Stalk  beating  and  thorough 
disking  of  stalks,  although  not  as  destructive  to  corn  borers  as  clean 
plowing,  are  also  helpful. 
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Add  There  May  Be  More  Corn  Borers  -  2 

Moore  says  corn  borer  moths  generally  select  the  most  mature 
fields  in  which  to  lay  eggs  in  late  June.   So,  if  corn  is  not  devel- 
oped sufficiently  at  this  time,  borer  survival  will  be  very  low. 

Moore  urges  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  this  natural  phe- 
nomenon by  avoiding  early  planting,  particularly  when  planting  short- 
season  hybrids  on  more  fertile  soils.   If  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
early,  farmers  should  use  a  full-season  hybrid. 

Farmers  will  have  to  wait  until  late  June  when  the  borer 
eggs  have  hatched  before  deciding  if  they  will  have  to  use  insecti- 
cides to  control  borer  populations. 
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Developments  In  Grain  Business 
Produce  Important  Changes 

URBANA — Five  significant  developments  in  the  grain  business 
are  coming  into  focus  at  the  same  time  to  produce  the  most  dramatic 
changes  of  the  20th  Century  in  Midwest  grain  markets  and  marketing. 

University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  economist  L.  F.  Stice 
identifies  these  developments  as  increasing  production  and  marketing, 
expanding  exports,  changes  in  USDA  storage  and  loan  programs,  changing 
transportation  and  new  harvesting  methods. 

In  reviewing  the  marketing  situation  on  the  eve  of  the  1965 
grain  season,  Stice  emphasizes  the  important  effects  of  field  shelling 
on  the  grain  trade. 

"Harvesting  corn  with  field  shellers  forces  important  changes 
in  production  and  marketing  which  involve  large  capital  investments, 
uncertainties  and  risks,"  Stice  says.   "Despite  these  problems,  within 
a  very  few  years  ear-corn  harvesting  will  be  as  much  an  oddity  as  the 
binder  and  the  shock  and  peg . " 

The  problems  of  overdrying,   excessive  shrinkage,  breakage 
and  overheating   have  been  present  since  field  shellers  appeared  on 
Midwest  farms  over  a  decade  ago.   But  a  major  problem  emerged  when  one- 
fourth  of  the  1962  corn  crop  was  field  shelled.   Country  elevators 
were  unable  to  receive,  condition  and  ship  corn  as  fast  as  farmers 
delivered  it  at  harvest. 

"Gearing  up  to  handle  this  flood  of  grain  at  harvest  has  be- 
come the  most  urgent  of  all  grain  marketing  problems,"  Stice  notes. 
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Add  Developments  In  Grain  Business  -  2 

This  problem  includes  maintaining  quality;  improving  ware- 
housing practices;  reappraising  corn  grades,  moisture  discount  sched- 
ules, handling  and  conditioning  costs;  financing  for  storage  and  con- 
ditioning facilities  on  farms  and  elevators;  and  operating  capital  to 
finance  inventories. 

In  a  brief  appraisal  of  all  areas  in  the  grain  business, 
Stice  predicts  these  trends: 

1.  Grain  production  and  marketing  will  continue  to  increase 
although  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  1957-1962  period  when  corn  produc- 
tion increased  one-fifth  and  marketings  increased  one-third.   During 
this  period  soybean  production  increased  by  38  percent  and  marketings 
by  49  percent. 

2.  Specialization  in  agriculture,  increased  livestock  feed- 
ing, and  expanding  exports  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  larger 
flow  of  grains  through  marketing  channels. 

For  example,  in  1955  combined  U.  S.  exports  of  corn,  wheat 
and  soybeans  were  533  million  bushels  and  are  expected  to  be  1,374  mil- 
lion for  the  1964  period. 

3.  As  markets  decentralize  terminal  markets  will  play  a 
smaller  role  in  moving  grains  but  their  role  in  decision  making,  rout- 
ing, pricing  and  risk  bearing  should  be  unaffected. 

4.  The  methods  and  costs  of  transportation  will  have  great 
impact  on  the  grain  trade  while  point-to-point,  non-transit  rail  rates 
will  encourage  the  storage  of  surplus  grains  at  production  points, 
possibly  at  country  elevators. 
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Add  Developments  In  Grain  Business  -  2 

This  problem  includes  maintaining  quality;  improving  ware- 
housing practices;  reappraising  corn  grades,  moisture  discount  sched- 
ules, handling  and  conditioning  costs;  financing  for  storage  and  con- 
ditioning facilities  on  farms  and  elevators;  and  operating  capital  to 
finance  inventories. 

In  a  brief  appraisal  of  all  areas  in  the  grain  business, 
Stice  predicts  these  trends: 

1.  Grain  production  and  marketing  will  continue  to  increase 
although  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  1957-1962  period  when  corn  produc- 
tion increased  one-fifth  and  marketings  increased  one-third.   During 
this  period  soybean  production  increased  by  38  percent  and  marketings 
by  49  percent. 

2.  Specialization  in  agriculture,  increased  livestock  feed- 
ing, and  expanding  exports  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  larger 
flow  of  grains  through  marketing  channels. 

For  example,  in  1955  combined  U.  S.  exports  of  corn,  wheat 
and  soybeans  were  533  million  bushels  and  are  expected  to  be  1,374  mil- 
lion for  the  1964  period. 

3.  As  markets  decentralize  terminal  markets  will  play  a 
smaller  role  in  moving  grains  but  their  role  in  decision  making,  rout- 
ing, pricing  and  risk  bearing  should  be  unaffected. 

4.  The  methods  and  costs  of  transportation  will  have  great 
impact  on  the  grain  trade  while  point-to-point,  non-transit  rail  rates 
will  encourage  the  storage  of  surplus  grains  at  production  points, 
possibly  at  country  elevators. 
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Add  Developments  In  Grain  Business  -  3 

Non-transit,  point-to-point  rates  will  cause  processing 
plants  to  be  located  either  at  areas  of  grain  production  or  areas  of 
consumption,  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  grain  rates  to  grain  product 
rates. 

5.  Large  grain  merchandising  firms  are  moving  back  into  the 
country  grain  business,  because  they  need  to  get  large  supplies  of 
grains  quickly  for  exporting. 

6.  The  field  shelling  of  corn  along  with  changing  trans- 
portation rates  will  produce  larger  country  elevators  that  must  then 
become  grain  merchandisers  rather  than  shippers  or  storers  of  govern- 
ment grains. 

Although  these  trends  favor  the  larger  operator,  St ice  be- 
lieves that  small  firms  can  still  successfully  compete. 

"Big  business,  like  big  governments  and  big  universities 
get  tied  up  in  red  tape  and  become  inflexible,"  he  says.   "Alert,  ag- 
gressive small  firms  can  still  find  a  niche  for  themselves." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Eggs  Are  Still  In  Style 
Despite  Lower  Consumption 

URBANA — Although  egg  consumption  in  the  U.  S.  has  decreased 
almost  every  year  in  the  past  20  years,  eggs  have  not  gone  out  of 
style,  says  R.  P.  Bentz,  University  of  Illinois  extension  egg  and 
poultry  marketing  economist. 

The  decrease  from  an  average  of  403  eggs  per  person  eaten  in 
1945  to  314  eggs  per  person  in  1964  may  represent  nothing  more  than  a 
return  to  a  consumption  pattern  more  normal  than  that  of  the  war  years 

To  put  these  changes  in  better  perspective,  Bentz  recently 
examined  a  50-year  period  measuring  eggs  in  pounds  rather  than  in  num- 
bers and  compared  egg  consumption  with  that  of  other  foods. 

The  study  of  10-year  averages  over  50  years  of  per  capita 
consumption  reveals  some  general  trends,  Bentz  reports*   In  the  decade 
from  1913  to  1922,  people  ate  an  average  of  36  pounds  of  eggs  a  year. 
This  amount  was  2.3  percent  of  the  total  diet. 

During  the  next  10  years  consumption  increased  to  40  pounds 
per  person,  then  dropped  slightly  before  the  war.   From  1943-1.952  the 
average  was  almost  47  pounds  per  person,  an  increase  of  more  than  25 
percent  over  the  previous  10-year  period. 

-more- 
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Add  Eggs  Are  Still  In  Style  -  2 

Despite  a  decrease  each  year  during  the  1953-1962  decade, 
the  average  person  still  ate  nearly  45  pounds  of  eggs  amounting  to 
3  percent  of  his  total  diet.   In  the  years  since  the  period  analyzed 
per  capita  egg  consumption  has  continued  to  decline  to  an  average 
39.7  pounds.   Yet  consumption  today  is  higher  than  it  was  early  in  the 
century. 

A  study  of  long-run  trends  also  shows  changes  in  the  total 
food  and  type  of  food  eaten,  Bentz  says.   During  the  first  decade  of 
the  50-year  period,  the  average  person  ate  about  1,550  pounds  of  food 
annually,  except  during  the  Depression  years  when  he  ate  slightly  less. 
In  recent  years,  total  food  consumption  per  person  has  decreased  sub- 
stantially to  an  average  of  about  1,472  pounds. 

Higher  quality  foods  now  make  up  a  greater  part  of  the  diet, 
Bentz  notes.   The  use  of  high  protein  foods  increased  during  the  first 
and  last  10-year  periods.   More  red  meats  are  now  eaten  as  well  as 
more  eggs,  poultry  and  turkey. 

Today  Americans  eat  more  fruits  and  dairy  products,  includ- 
ing ice  cream,  but  vegetables,  potatoes,  flour  and  cereals  make  up  a 
smaller  part  of  their  diets.   Between  1913  and  1922  these  latter  foods 
accounted  for  50  percent  of  the  diet,  but  by  1962  they  had  dropped  to 
38  percent,  Bentz  says. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Many  Camping  Outfits  At 
Family  Camping  Show 

Visitors  to  the  8th  Annual  Family  Camping  Show  May  21  through 
23  at  Illini  Grove  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  will 
see  a  display  of  camping  outfits  which  will  include  every  type  in  which 
a  camper  could  be  interested. 

Campers  who  really  like  to  "rough  it"  will  find  exhibits  of 
basic  outfits  starting  at  a  cost  of  as  low  as  $175. 

Such  outfits  include  only  the  equipment  that  is  necessary 
for  fairly  comfortable  living  in  the  wilderness.   Included  would  be  a 
tent,  sleeping  bag,  lantern,  cooking  articles   and  canned  food. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  more  elaborate  setting,  but  must  go 
camping  on  a  rather  limited  budget,  there  will  be  examples  of  trailer 
campers  in  the  $800  to  $1,800  price  range. 

These  units  feature  tents  which  fold  out  of  the  trailers. 
They  can  generally  sleep  four  adults  comfortably  and  provide  plenty 
of  ventilation.   The  units  are  gaining  in  popularity,  not  only  be- 
cause they  can  be  rented  for  use  during  a  vacation,  but  also  because 
they  are  extremely  mobile. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  families  who  are  now  ardent  campers 
were  initiated  into  camping  by  renting  these  mobile  trailer  campers 
from  their  nearby  service   station  or  rental  agency. 

-more- 
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Add  Many  Camping  Outfits  -  2 

Luxury  camping  outfits  will  also  be  on  hand.   These  will 
include  trailers  which  can  be  placed  on  the  beds  of  one-half  and  three- 
quarter   ton  trucks,  as  well  as  large,  self-contained  motor  homes  which 
include  almost  all  of  the  comforts  of  home. 

On  hand,  to  discuss  such  equipment  will  be  dozens  of  families 

who  plan  to  set  up  their  own  equipment  right  on  the  exhibit  area  at 

Illini  Grove. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


MIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Illini  Grove  Show 

To  Feature  Family  Campers 

URBANA — Roughly  thirty  veteran  camping  families  will  set  up 
their  outfits  in  Illini  Grove  and  share  camping  experiences  with 
visitors  to  the  8th  Annual  Family  Camping  Show,  May  21  through  23  on 
the  Urbana  campus. 

Camping  families  are  invited  annually  to  camp  at  the  show  to 
give  visitors  a  first-hand  description  of  what  it  is  like  to  go  camp- 
ing. 

The  "deans"  of  the  campers  at  this  year's  show  will  be 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  J.  Adams  of  Olney,  who  have  been  camping  for 
41  years. 

Highlighting  their  41  years  of  camping  experiences  was  a 
trip  up  the  Alcan  Highway  into  Alaska  in  1964.   They  spent  three  months 
camping  in  Alaska  during  the  trip.   They  average  about  three  weeks  of 
vacation  camping  a  year  plus  several  weekends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  proud  of  their  "do-it-yourself"  equip- 
ment for  two.   They  bought  a  commercial  step-van  and  installed  the 
equipment  they  wanted  in  it.   Their  total  investment  is  about  $2,700. 

The  William  0.  Pickett  family  of  Rochester,  has  camped  in 
31  states  and  three  provinces  of  Canada.   They  have  an  investment  of 
about  $1,000  in  equipment. 

-more- 
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Add  UI  Illini  Grove  Show  -  2 

They  enjoy  telling  about  the  time  bears  tried  to  get  into 
their  sleeping  quarters  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.   They  also  camped 
through  tornado  winds  in  the  Badlands  of  South  Dakota. 

Visitors  to  the  show  who  are  interested  in  long  camping  trips 
will  have  much  to  learn  from  the  Robert  Weber  family  of  Chicago. 

Last  summer  this  family  of  five  took  a  five-week,  9,000  mile 
trip  to  Alaska.   Another  long  trip  was  a  seven-week,  7,400-mile  camp- 
ing tour  of  the  western  United  States. 

They  claim  their  most  interesting  trip  was  the  one  to  Alaska. 

During  one  period  on  that  trip,  they  camped  in  the  rain  for  six 

straight  days.   Their  camping  equipment  cost  about  $300. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Progress  For  Cooperatives  Depends 
On  Support  Of  Members,  Community 

CHICAGO — Continued  progress  for  cooperatives  depends  upon 
bridging  the  gap  between  "patron"  and  "member,"  according  to  University 
of  Illinois  rural  sociologist  David  E.  Lindstrom. 

Lindstrom  told  a  member-relations  conference  of  75  coop 
leaders  from  nine  midwest  states  recently  that  the  term  "patron"  des- 
ignates a  person  who  merely  does  business  at  the  coop  and  takes  any 
financial  benefits  that  may  result.   "Member"  is  used  to  designate  the 
person  who  actively  participates  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 

To  strengthen  the  support  of  the  cooperative,  the  patron 
must  be  transformed  into  a  member,  Lindstrom  said.   The  clue  to  this 
transformation  is  the  member's  "involvement"  in  the  goal-making  proc- 
esses of  the  cooperative.   This  involvement  can  best  be  achieved  in 
groups  of  no  more  than  25  persons  that  meet  face-to-face. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  strong  in  the  U.  S.  and  is  stead- 
ily growing,  Lindstrom  remarked.   The  nearly  8  million  memberships 
represent  about  three  million  farmers,  each  of  whom  may  belong  to  two 
or  more  cooperatives.   Despite  this  membership,  cooperatives  have  not 
attained  the  strength  in  terms  of  farmer  membership  and  total  farmers' 
business  done  as  have  Scandinavian  and  Western  European  countries. 

"This  simply  means  that  an  important  movement,  strong  as  it 
is,  can  still  be  stronger,"  Lindstrom  said.   "Improved  member  and  com- 
munity support  is  essential.   For  if  there  is  any  weakness  in  the  sys- 
tem, it  probably  is  in  the  lack  of  effective  member  support." 

-more- 
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Add  Progress  For  Cooperatives  -  2 

Coop  boards  of  directors  illustrate  the  support  that  can 
stem  from  a  small  group  directly  confronting  the  problems  of  a  coopera- 
tive, Lindstrom  pointed  out.   But  an  annual  meeting  with  the  board,  no 
matter  how  well  conducted,  cannot  adequately  fill  the  involvement 
function. 

In  outlining  how  cooperatives  can  involve  small  groups  in 
decision-making,  Lindstrom  said  that  coop  leaders  must  realize  that 
the  rank  and  file  members  can  rule  themselves  if  given  the  chance  to 
learn  about  and  discuss  issues.   But  to  do  this  leaders  must  provide 
the  means  for  members  to  help  make  decisions  as  well  as  become  experi- 
enced in  the  group  process  of  getting  general  agreement. 

"These  basic  principles  do  not  mean  that  the  cooperative 
system  should  be  decentralized, "  Lindstrom  said.   "Members  should 
understand  that  control  can  be  delegated.   But  those  who  are  delegated 
must  also  learn  that  what  has  been  delegated  is  not  to  be  usurped." 

When  the  spirit  and  fact  of  cooperation  and  its  side  effects 
become  part  of  the  philosophy,  concern,  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
average  member,  then  there  is  true  community  support  for  the  coopera- 
tive itself,  Lindstrom  concluded. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Engineer  Gives  Formula 
For  Selecting  Tractor  Size 

URBANA — One  of  the  biggest  problems  the  modern  farmer  has  is 
that  of  purchasing  a  tractor  that  really  fits  his   needs. 

Donnell  R.  Hunt,  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  reports  that  the  question  of  tractor  size  is  probably  more 
important  than  make,  type  of  fuel  burned,  or  accessory  equipment. 

It  is  generally  known,  he  says,  that  a  tractor  that  is  too 
large  will  be  costly  because  its  high  purchase  price  cannot  be  spread 
over  enough  work  to  make  its  operation  economical. 

It  is  also  widely  recognized  that  if  a  tractor  is  too  small, 
its  purchase  price  will  be  low,  but  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of 
not  getting  the  field  jobs  done  in  time  will  make  this  tractor  un- 
economical. 

"The  basic  problem  is  one  of  balancing  the  cost  of  high 
horsepower  tractors  against  the  economy  of  completing  field  operations 
quickly,"  he  points  out.   "This  time  aspect  is  the  critical  factor  in 
selecting  the  proper  size  of  tractor." 

Hunt  has  worked  out  a  formula  which  permits  a  farm  operator 
to  determine  what  his  horsepower  needs  are. 

This  formula  makes  it  clear  that  the  amount  of  power  needed 
is  increased  by  large  acreages,  heavy  soils,  high  labor  charges,  high 
valued  crops,  long  distances  between  fields  and  farmstead  and  large 
tonnages  of  materials  handled. 

-more- 
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Add  Engineer  Gives  Formula  -  2 

It  also  shows  that  high  purchase  prices,  large  depreciation 
rates,  high  interest  rates,  and  high  field  efficiencies  tend  to  de- 
crease the  amount  of  power  that  can  be  used  economically. 

For  information  about  the  equation  for  optimum  horsepower, 

farmers  may  write:   Extension  Agricultural  Engineer,  University  of 

Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


jNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Plan  Now  To  Deduct  Flood  Losses 
From  1965  Income  Tax  Returns 

URBANA — Individuals  affected  by  the  recent  storms  and  floods 
in  Illinois  should  plan  now  to  provide  proof  of  their  casualty  losses 
as  deductions  on  1965  income  tax  returns,  according  to  Charles  E. 
Whalen,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  law  instructor. 

The  first  $100  of  uninsured  damage  to  property  used  for 
personal  purposes  is  not  deductible,  Whalen  reports.   But  if  the  prop- 
erty was  used  in  a  trade  or  business  or  held  for  the  production  of  in- 
come, the  IRS  $100  limitation  does  not  apply.   The  total  amount  of  loss 
may  then  be  deducted. 

One  way  to  determine  the  amount  of  loss  is  to  itemize  ex- 
penses for  removing  mud  and  debris  and  the  costs  of  repairing  and  re- 
storing to  their  former  condition  the  house,  fences,  shrubs,  garage 
and  other  items. 

Whalen  says  that  in  using  this  method  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  keep  complete  records  of  all  expenses  in  the  restoration 
process.   Records  should  also  be  kept  of  any  payments  resulting  from 
insurance  policies. 

For  example,  if  a  person  spends  $650  to  clean  his  house  and 
furniture,  $100  to  repair  appliances,  $60  to  replace  windows  and  $110 
to  replace  shrubs,  the  total  cost  of  restoration  would  be  $920. 

-more- 
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Add  Plan  Now  To  Deduct  Flood  Losses  -  2 

He  would  then  need  to  subtract  any  insurance  payment  he  re- 
ceived,  say  $60,  and  the  IRS  $100  limitation,  leaving  $750  as  the 
amount  deductible   from  tax  returns. 

The  amount  of  loss  may  also  be  determined  by  estimating  the 
decrease  in  fair  market  value,  Whalen  notes.  Such  estimates  must  be 
made  by  a  professional  appraiser  or  a  similarly  well-qualified  person. 

Photographs  from  several  angles  showing  flood  or  storm  dam- 
age to  property  before  it  is  repaired  or  removed  are  often  helpful  in 
substantiating  claims.   If  photographs  are  available  showing  the  prop- 
erty before  the  casualty,  they  will  be  valuable  in  determining  the 
extent  of  damage. 

For  tax  purposes  the  amount  of  loss  is  the  decrease  in  mar- 
ket value  or  the  original  cost  of  the  property,  whichever  is  less, 
minus  the  $100  IRS  limitation,  Whalen  says. 

To  compute  the  amount  of  loss  according  to  fair  market  value, 
assume  that  property  bought  for  $6,000  had  a  value  before  the  casualty 
of  $10,000.  After  the  casualty  the  fair  market  value  is  set  at  $3,000, 
representing  a  $7,000  decrease  in  market  value. 

The  $100  IRS  limitation  would  be  deducted  from  the  cost  of 
the  property  since  it  is  less  than  the  decrease  in  value.   The  amount 
deductible  for  tax  purposes  would  then  be  $5,900. 

For  further  information  see  "Casualty  Losses,"  Document 

No.  5174,  at  the  local  Internal  Revenue  Service  office. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Special  Rural  Housing  Credit 
Available  In  Disaster  Areas 

URBANA — Farmers  and  other  rural  residents  in  Illinois  coun- 
ties stricken  recently  by  flood  and  tornado  are  eligible  for  special 
rural  housing  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  if  they  are 
unable  to  secure  needed  credit  from  commercial  sources. 

"Special  housing  credit  is  available  to  farm  owners  and 
rural  residents,  including  those  in  towns  with  a  population  of  less 
than  2,500,  for  replacing  destroyed  homes  or  repairing  damaged  homes," 
reports  FHA  State  Director  Eldon  B.  Colegrove. 

These  loans  bear  interest  at  four  percent  and  may  be  repaid 

according  to  the  borrower's  ability  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 

33  years,  Colegrove  says. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


County  Extension  Advisers 
Attend  Classes  At  U.  Of  I. 

URBANA — More  than  300  Illinois  county  farm  and  home  advisers 
and  their  assistants  are  attending  classes  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois this  week  (May  10-13)  during  their  annual  spring  conference. 

The  four-day  meeting  will  bring  to  the  advisers'  attention 
current  concepts  in  the  agricultural  and  home  economics  extension  pro- 
gram for  adults  and  youth. 

Following  the  opening  luncheon  Monday  noon,  May  10,  in  the 
Illini  Union,  the  farm  and  home  advisers  will  attend  separate  sessions 
on  new  developments  and  research  in  their  fields. 

Enrollees  in  the  short  courses  being  offered  will  receive 
18  hours  of  instruction  in  subjects  ranging  from  working  with  low  in- 
come families  and  water  supply  and  public  health  to  farm  management 
problems  and  corn  production.   Each  adviser  is  registered  for  two  nine- 
hour  classes  of  the  18  offered. 

In  addition  to  coursework,  the  advisers  will  attend  meetings 
of  their  state  association  at  which  time  officers  will  be  elected. 

The  staff  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  will  honor 

Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  during  a  luncheon 

on  Thursday  in  the  Illini  Union. 

At  the  administrative  session  following  the  luncheon,  Dr.  M. S. 
Williams,  assistant  director  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  will 
speak  on  the  status  of  special  programs.   Enrollment  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  will  be  the  subject  of  a  presentation  by  Dr.  Karl  E.Gardner, 
Director  of  Resident  Instruction.   The  conference  will  close  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Claar,  Director  of  the  Illinois  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  whose  topic  is  "Opportunities  Before  Us." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Local  Campers  To  Be  In 

U.  Of  I.  Family  Camping  Show 

Note  to  Editors;   See  attached  list  for  names  of  campers  from  your 
area  who  are  participating  in  the  camping  show. 

area  families  have  been  invited  to  partici- 


pate as  campers  during  the  8th  Annual  Family  Camping  Show  May  21 
through  23  in  Illini  Grove  at  the  University  of  Illinois/  Urbana  campus. 

They  are:   (fill  in  names  of  family  campers  from  your  area — 
see  attached  list  of  campers'  names) . 

These  families,   who  have  made  a  hobby  of  camping,  will  be 
present  to  demonstrate  for  visitors  to  the  show  the  various  types  of 
camping  equipment  which  are  available  on  the  commercial  market.   In 
addition,  many  of  them  will  be  displaying  homemade  equipment. 

The  family  campers  also  will  discuss  their  camping  experi- 
ences with  visitors  and  answer  their  questions. 

"Going  Light"  is  the  main  theme  of  the  big  show  this  year, 
so  information  will  be  available  on  the  minimum  amount  of  equipment 
people  need  before  going  camping. 

Campers  participating  in  the  show  may  take  part  in  a  "Going 
Light  Display  Contest."   Those  entering  displays  in  this  contest  will 
be  judged  in  one  of  three  categories — canoe  trips,  auto  trips  and 
backpacking.   Only  that  equipment  which  is  essential  for  a  successful 

one-week  trip  should  be  included  in  the  displays. 

The  show  will  include  a  complete  display  of  all  of  the  latest 
commercial  camping  equipment.  There  will  also  be  talks  on  Indian  lore, 
outdoor  cooking  instructions,  outdoor  movies  and  group  singing. 

Admission  to  the  show  will  be  free.   Refreshments  will  be 
available. 
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Add  Local  Campers  To  Be  In  U.  Of  I.  Family  Camping  Show  -  2 


FAMILY  CAMPERS 


1.  P.  R.  Howard,  Piper  City 

2.  Richard  Prairie,  Champaign 

3.  Leroy  Crane,  Chicago 

4.  William  Pickett,  Rochester 

5.  Roy  Edwards,  Decatur 

6.  Roy  Thomas,  Watson 

7.  J.  W.  Harney,  Clinton 

8.  Clarence  Berbaum,  Champaign 

9.  Jim  Bier,  Champaign 

10.  Bill  Lytle,  Champaign 

11.  Robert  Cline,  Decatur 

12.  Roy  Kruger,  Champaign 

13.  H.  J.  Vorndam,  Decatur 

14.  Herbert  Koch,  La  Salle 

15.  Clifford  Adams,  Olney 

16.  William  Meyer,  Decatur 

17.  Mrs.  Barbara  Bland,  Kankakee 


18.  Corbert  Turner,  East  St.  Louis 
Carl  Harrison,  East  St.  Louis 

19.  Bob  Weber,  Chicago 

20.  Verdon  Cox,  LeRoy 

21.  Jack  Lilja,  Des  Plaines 

22.  Myrlin  Buckingham,  Monticello 

23.  Albert  Siegert,  Pontiac 

24.  Leland  Roney,  Decatur 

25.  Edmond  Hess,  Kankakee 

26.  Elmer  DeVoe,  Towanda 

27.  Leslie  Nelson,  Normal 

28.  Robert  Richardson,  Mechanicsburg 
Wayne  Archer,  Rochester 

29.  Arnold  Santjer,  Rantoul 

30.  Weert  Bauer,  Nokomis 

31.  Ray  Alberts,  Monticello 

32.  William  M.  Thorn,  Blue  Island 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Scientist  Reports  Research 
With  Wood-Slatted  Floors 

URBANA — Douglas  fir  and  hickory  wood-slatted  floors  worked 
equally  well  in  farrowing  stalls  for  pigs  up  to  four  weeks  old  and  in 
nursery  units  for  pigs  weighing  15  to  40  pounds  in  recent  University 
of  Illinois  tests. 

However,  the  Douglas  fir  slats  ran  into  trouble  when  used 
for  pigs  weighing  70  pounds  or  more.   "One  group  of  70-pound  pigs 
chewed  through  two-inch  slats  in   just  a  few  hours,"  explained  U.  of  I. 
swine  researcher  W.  F.  Nickelson.   "Treatment  with  pentachlorophenol 
did  not  help  to  protect  the  slats." 

Nickelson  noted  that  so  far  the  hickory  slats  have  shown 
little  or  no  evidence  of  wear  or  animal  damage  from  hogs  of  any  size. 

The  wood  slat  studies  were  conducted  by  the  U.  of  I.  animal 
science,  agricultural  engineering  and  forestry  departments  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

The  variables  tested  included  (1)  two  species  of  wood  slats- 
Douglas  fir  and  hickory;  (2)  two  widths  of  slat — 2  and  4  inches;  and 
(3)  three  slot  widths — 1/2,  3/4  and  1  inch. 

The  slats  were  tested  in  farrowing  stalls  with  pigs  up  to 
four  months  old,  a  nursery  unit  housing  pigs  three  to  eight  weeks  old 
and  a  growing-finishing  unit  for  pigs  from  40  pounds  to  market  weight. 
Here's  what  the  research  showed: 
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Add  UI  Scientist  Report  Research  -  2 

For  Farrowing  Stalls;   Douglas  fir  and  hickory  appeared  to 
work  equally  well.   The  slats  cleaned  with  about  the  same  ease,  and 
they  were  not  damaged  by  pigs  up  to  one  month  old.   There  was  no  way 
for  the  sow  in  the  farrowing  crate  to  damage  the  slats,  since  they  were 
behind  her. 

"The  most  problems  caused  by  slat  spacing  occurred  within 
the  first  24  to  48  hours  after  birth,"  Nickelson  said.   "Three-quarter- 
inch  slot  openings  trapped  baby  pigs  at  the  knee  joints.   In  trying  to 
free  themselves,  the  pigs  sometimes  cut  their  legs,  leading  to  possible 
bacterial  infection." 

One-  and  two-day-old  pigs  did  not  get  caught  in  the  1/2-inch 
openings,  since  the  space  between  slats  was  evidently  too  narrow  to 
let  their  feet  through.   One-inch  spacing  was  wide  enough  to  allow  pigs 
to  withdraw  their  feet  easily  if  they  slipped  between  the  slats. 

Slot  width  did  not  seem  to  affect  baby  pigs  after  they  were 
at  least  48  hours  old. 

For  Growing-Finishing  Units:   Slats  1/2  inch  apart  were  too 
close  for  "self-cleaning."   A  considerable  buildup  of  manure  occurred 
regardless  of  slat  width.   Slats  spaced  3/4  to  1  inch  apart  showed 
better  cleaning  efficiency." 

For  the  Nursery  Unit;   Fifteen-  to  40-pound  pigs  in  the 
nursery  unit  did  not  damage  any  of  the  slats,  even  those  made  from 
Douglas  fir.   Apparently  pigs   under  40  pounds  do  not  cause  the  damage 
that  heavier  pigs  do. 

Again  the  slats   spaced  1/2  inch  apart  did  not  clean  nearly 

so  well  as  those  with  a  3/4-  or  1-inch  spacing. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Persimmon  Wood  Not  Suitable  For  Posts 

Tests  show  that  the  wood  from  persimmon  trees  is  not  suitable 
for  use  in  fence  posts,  even  when  treated  with  a  preservative,  accord- 
ing to  K.  R.  Peterson,  University  of  Illinois  assistant  professor  of 
wood  technology  and  utilization. 

Peterson  said  the  tests  showed  that  untreated  persimmon  fence 
posts  had  an  average  service  life  of  31  months,  while  the  treated  posts 
had  an  average  service  life  of  75  months — not  enough  to  make  treatment 
of  persimmon  for  fence  posts  economically  sound. 

The  tests  were  conducted  by  setting  21  treated  and  10  un- 
treated persimmon  fence  posts  in  a  test  line  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Re- 
search Center,  near  Simpson.   The  treated  posts  had  been  cold-soaked 
in  a  5  percent  solution  of  pentachlorophenol  in  No.  2  fuel  oil  for 
48  hours. 

Peterson  said  the  short  service  life  of  such  posts  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  cell  walls  of  persimmon  are  very  thick,  and  the 
passageways  available  for  movement  of  the  preservative  are  minute, 
probably  accounting  for  the  poor  penetration  of  the  preservative. 
Maximum  penetration  was  only  0.2  inch. 

He  added  that  the  average  absorption  of  preservative — 3.93 

pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  wood — was  also  low.   The  desirable  average 

for  fence  posts  treated  by  the  cold-soaking  method  is  about  6  pounds 

per  cubic  foot. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Camping  Equipment  Dealers  Will 
Attend  U.  Of  I.  Camping  Show 

(Editor' s  Note;   A  list  of  commercial  exhibitors  in  the  1965  Family 
Camping  Show  is  included.   Please  select  those  which  are  in  your  circu- 
lation area.) 

area  camping  equipment  dealers  will  set  up 


displays  for  the  8th  Annual  Family  Camping  Show  May  21  through  23  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  Illini  Grove  on  the  Urbana  campus. 

They  are:  . 

The  big  show,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation,  has  been  planned  around  the  theme  "Going  Light."   Much  of  the 
program  will  be  devoted  to  showing  visitors  how  they  can  go  camping 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  equipment. 

Although  the  emphasis  this  year  has  been  placed  on  "Going 
Light,"  visitors  will  be  able  to  see  luxury  motor  campers  costing  as 
much  as  $8,000. 

Besides  camping  equipment  exhibits  set  up  by  commercial 
dealers,  camping  outfits  set  up  by  private  camping  enthusiasts  from  over 
the  state  will  show  visitors  the  various  types  of  camping  equipment 
that  are  being  used  today. 

In  addition  to  equipment  displays,  the  show  will  feature 
talks  on  Indian  lore,  outdoor  cooking  instructions,  outdoor  movies  and 
group  singing. 

Admission  to  the  show  will  be  free.   Refreshments  will  be 

available. 
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Commercial  Exhibitors  At  19&5  Family  Camping  Shov 


Mr.  T.  L.  Bell 
Bell's  Rolite  Campers 
R.  R. 
Deland,  Illinois 

Mr.  Bill  Freeman 
Bill's  Coach  Sales 
312  Mill  Street 
Georgetown,  Illinois 

Mr.  H.  M.  Votaw 
Ideal  Trailer  Sales 
R.  R.  1,  Box  252 
Decatur,  Illinois 

Mr.  Tom  Spafford 
Spafford  Texaco 
Saunemin,  Illinois 

Pankau  Camping  Center 
307  South  First  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

The  C.  J.  Heck  Company- 
Distributor 
Salem,  Illinois 

Mr.  Maury  Myers,  Manager 
Bailey  and  Himes,  Inc. 
29  Main  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Mr.  Keith  Kemper 
Bloomington  Road 
P.  0.  Box  301 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Ted  Christman  Auto  Sales 
202-^  North  Vine  Street 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Mr.  James  M.  Vobornik 
Smyth  Import  Motors,  Inc. 
1913  West  Springfield  Avenue 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  Winkler 
J.  C.  Penney  Company 
15-21  Main  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Mr.  Adam  R.  Murray 
Murray  Trailer  Sales 
1112  North  Main  Street 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

Mr.  W.  L.  Warner 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 
322  North  Hickory  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 


Mr.  Ted  R.  Jarre tt 
215  North  Main  Street 
St.  Joseph,  Illinois 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Calder 
Pit  Stop  Import  Motors,  Inc. 
508  South  First  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Mr.  Leo  Weisel 
Champaign  Surplus  Store 
115  South  Neil  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

L.  W.  Brown  and  Son  Trailer  Sales 
1202  Warrington  Avenue 
Danville,  Illinois 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ewing 
Trailer  Rentals 
Ewing' s  Standard  Service 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Mr.  Keith  R.  Wilson 
Keith's  Campers 
Box  926 
Tolono,  Illinois 

Mr.  H.  J.  Leichner 
1510  North  Neil  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Shull 

Shull  Camping  and  Travel  Trailer  Center 

Highway  k$,   P.  0,  Box  35 

Rantoul,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verne  Scott 
Andy's  Trailer  Rental 
1603  North  Market  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Mr.  William  T.  Oye 
Oye  Trailer  Sales 
51^  Orchard  Lane 
Arthur,  Illinois 

Mr.  B.  J.  Butler 

Twin  City  Tent  and  Awning  Company 
506  South  First  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vern  West 
West  Coach  Manufacturing  Company 
1000  South  Main  Street,  Box  3279 
East  Peoria,  Illinois 

Archery  and  Camping  Specialists 
900  South  Matt is  Avenue 
Champaign,  Illinois 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Drill-Box  Survey  Of  Soybeans  Planned 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  will  soon  be  planting  over  six  mil- 
lion acres  of  soybeans.   While  they're  completing  this  mammoth  task, 
University  of  Illinois  extension  farm  advisers  in  well  over  half  of  the 
state's  counties  will  help  conduct  a  drill-box  survey,  reports  U.  of  I. 
agronomist  W.  O.  Scott. 

The  drill-box  survey  is  a  cooperative  venture  with  the  Illi- 
nois Crop  Improvement  Association  and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.  "We're  anxious  to  see  where  we  are — from  a  seed-quality 
standpoint — in  the  nation's  top  soybean-producing  state,"  says  Scott. 

The  survey  will  check  the  varieties  farmers  plant  and  also 
the  source  and  the  quality  of  seed.   Soybean  acreage  will  increase 
this  year — it's  up  about  five  percent  over  last  year's  acreage — since 
many  farmers  couldn't  plant  oats  because  of  the  weather,  says  the 
agronomist. 

Several  improved  soybean  varieties  are  now  available  to  Illi- 
nois farmers.   Among  them  are  Harosoy  '63,  Clark  '63,  Hawkeye  '63, 
Lindarin  '63  and  Chippewa  '64.   All  of  them  are  resistant  to  phy- 
tophthora  rot,  a  disease  that  often  strikes  soybeans  in  low- lying 
areas.   The  survey  should  pinpoint  what  farmers  know  about  these  vari- 
eties, says  Scott. 

The  agencies  conducting  the  survey  hope  to  collect  1,000  sam- 
ples from  farmers  scattered  over  the  state. 
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Add  Drill-Box  Survey  -  2 

In  addition  to  the  improved  phytophthora-resistant  varieties, 
a  new  variety,  Wayne,  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Regional  Soybean  Labora- 
tory has  been  released  this  year.   In  the  southern  half  of  the  state, 
154  seedsmen  will  share  1,600  bushels  of  Wayne  soybeans.   They  will 
increase  this  variety  so  that  it  will  be  available  for  farmer  planting 
next  spring. 

Wayne  soybeans  mature  a  day  later  than  Shelby,  the  variety 

they  will  probably  replace  in  central  and  south-central  Illinois,  says 

Scott.   Wayne  has  topped  yields  during  the  past  four  years  at  Urbana 

and  led  all  others  last  year  in  south-central  Illinois  soybean  tests, 

he  adds. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Farm  Managers,  Rural  Appraisers 
Plan  Tour  In  Ottawa-LaSalle  Area 

URBANA--How  to  make  condemnation  appraisals  to  use  in  estab- 
lishing the  value  for  farmland  takings  will  be  demonstrated  as  a  high- 
light of  the  summer  tour  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Farm 
Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers  on  June  10  and  11  in  the  Ottawa-LaSalle 
area.   Headquarters  will  be  at  Starved  Rock  Lodge,  Utica. 

About  150  of  the  society's  435  members  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  according  to  Fay  M.  Sims,  University  of  Illinois 
farm  management  economist  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  society. 

After  registration  on  Thursday  morning,  the  group  will  begin 
a  bus  tour  that  will  include  appraisal  of  a  farm  that  was  split  by 
Interstate  Highway  80.   The  Thursday  program  will  also  feature  visits 
to  the  Prairie  Lake  Hunt  Club,  an  80-acre  farm  recreation  enterprise; 
the  Armour  beef  cattle  improvement  research  project  on  the  former 
Circle  A  Hereford  Farm,  Morris;  and  the  Illinois  River  lock  and  dam. 

The  importance  of  water  transportation  in  marketing  Illinois 
agricultural  products  will  be  the  topic  of  a  dinner  speech  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Friday  session  includes  a  visit  to  the  Blow  Farm,  a  hog 
and  cattle  farm  that  is  operated  by  Herbert  Reichen  and  has  been  pro- 
fessionally managed  for  20  years.   Ten  years  of  continuous  Farm  Bureau 
Farm  Management  Service  records  are  available  showing  crop  yields,  net 
returns,  leasing  arrangements  and  grain-drying  costs. 
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Add  Farm  Managers,  Rural  Appraisers  -  2 

Using  a  part  of  this  farm  as  a  model,  the  group  will  discuss 
appraisal  for  settling  estates  and  arriving  at  the  value  of  property 
when  selling  or  buying.   The  meeting  will  conclude  with  a  tour  of  the 
Smith-Douglas  fertilizer  processing  plant  at  Streator. 

Richard  P.  Taylor,  Newark,   is  chairman  of  the  board  of 

directors  of  the  society.   Other  board  members  are  Robert  E.  Coots, 

Ottawa;  John  H.  Gardner,  Dwight;  Harold  S.  Morine,  Jr.,  and  Earl  R. 

Taute,  Princeton;  and  Kenneth  R.  Tucker,  Pontiac. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Review  Farm  Insurance  Policies 
Every  Three  Years,  Economist  Says 

URBANA — Farm  insurance  policies  should  be  reviewed  at  least 
every  three  years,  or  oftener  if  ownership  of  assets  or  farming  opera- 
tions are  changed. 

University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  A.  G.  Mueller 
advises  that  in  making  an  insurance  review  you  should  ask  yourself 
these  two  important  questions: 

1.  Are  the  coverage  limits  listed  in  my  policy  large  enough 
to  cover  the  value  of  my  insured  assets? 

2.  Are  there  any  business  risks  that  are  not  covered  by  an 
existing  policy? 

Another  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  importance  of  having  new 
machines,  equipment  or  buildings  listed  on  your  insurance  policy  at 
the  time  you  buy  them.   Add  coverage  then  if  you  need  it. 

Mueller  points  out  that  the  value  of  stored  grain  at  harvest 
may  exceed  the  coverage  stated  in  the  policy.   Many  policies  do  not 
cover  borrowed  or  leased  equipment  unless  you  request  a  separate  en- 
dorsement or  rider  for  it.   Unless  separate  endorsements  are  added, 
farmers'  comprehensive  liability  policies  usually  do  not   cover  non- 
farm  business  activities,  such  as  sales  of  seed  corn  and  fertilizers 
and  other  "allied  business"  activities.   Farm  custom  work  also  may  not 
be  covered. 

-more- 
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Add  Review  Farm  Insurance  Policies  -  2 

In  answering  the  question  of  when  to  insure,  Mueller  says 
that,  since  insurance  protects  against  financial  losses,  the  general 
rule  is  to  get  insurance  protection  if  you  do  not  have  enough  financial 
assets  to  accept  the  risk  of  potential  losses.   For  example,  crop  hail 
insurance  is  important  if  loans  for  fertilizer  and  farm  operating  ex- 
penses are  to  be  repaid  from  the  sale  of  the  growing  crop.   Lending 
agencies  may  require  insurance  coverage  on  assets  used  as  security  for 
loans. 

You  may  choose  to  accept  the  risk  of  smaller  losses  yourself, 
Mueller  says.   But  risks  that  involve  thousands  of  dollars,  such  as 
liability  claims  and  complete  fire  losses,  should  be  protected  by  in- 
surance. 

Insurance  purchases  are  a  routine  farm  operating  expense  for 
most  farmers,   Mueller  reports.   A  recent  detailed  cost  analysis  of 
Illinois  grain  farms  revealed  that  8  percent  of  all  cash  operating  ex- 
penses was  for  business  insurance. 

Today  insurance  contracts  covering  farm  business  risks 
usually  include  separate  policies  for  crop  hail  damage  and  automobiles 
and  trucks.   A  "blanket"  farm  owner's  policy  covers  accidental  de- 
struction of  all  other  farm  assets,  as  well  as  comprehensive  liability 
coverage  for  risks  related  to  the  farm  business.   This  blanket  policy 
may  be  extended  to  cover  the  farm  home  and  its  contents. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Revolutionary  Changes  Create 

New  Look  In  Illinois  Egg  Industry 

URBANA — Today  the  egg  industry  is  experiencing  more  revolu- 
tionary changes  than  ever  before.   And  it  is  these  changes  that  are 
giving  a  new  look  to  egg  production  throughout  Illinois  and  the  nation. 

University  of  Illinois  extension  poultry  specialist  S.  F. 
Ridlen  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  changes  accurately 
because  they  are  occurring  so  rapidly  in  an  industry  that  is  large. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  few  flocks  of  1,000  hens  or  more  in 
Illinois,  Ridlen  reports.   Now  there  are  on  record  about  1,530 
commercial-sized  laying  flocks  ranging  from  1^000  to  120,000  hens,  ex- 
clusive of  breeding  enterprises. 

The  concentration  of  these  large  flocks  around  the  large 
cities   confirms  the  belief  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  produce 
eggs  near  consuming  centers.   One  area  around  St.  Louis  fans  out  to 
the  east  and  north.   Another  large  area  radiates  outward  from  Chicago. 

Even  though  specialized  flocks  are  on  the  upswing,  general 
farm  flocks  are  decreasing  even  faster.   The  decline  in  the  state's  hen 
population  is  creating  an  even  greater  egg  deficiency  than  already  ex- 
ists. 

Ridlen  believes  that  many  advantages  to  raising  poultry  in 
Illinois  are  being  overlooked.   Feed  is  plentiful  because  a  major  por- 
tion of  poultry  feed  components  are  produced  in  the  state.   Machinery 
and  facilities  needed  in  poultry  enterprises  can  be  shared  among  other 
farm  operations  to  reduce  costs. 

-more- 
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Add  Revolutionary  Changes  -  2 

Labor  requirements  are  versatile.   Layers  can  be  added  to 
even  out  farm  labor  or  to  use  family  labor.   Many  industrymen  have 
good  husbandry  experience  and  are  skilled  managers.   In  addition,  Illi- 
nois production  areas  are  already  close  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other 
sizable  cities  that  are  heavy  consuming  centers. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Illinois  is  suited  to  egg  pro- 
duction enterprises,  Ridlen  says.   Rather,  it  is  whether  Illinois  will 
use  the  advantages  that  exist. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Agronomy  Day  At  Brownstown 
Set  For  June  10 

URBANA — South-central  Illinois  farmers  can  find  out  what's 
new  in  crop  varieties,  herbicides,  fertilizers  and  management  and  get 
answers  to  many  other  agronomic  questions  at  the  June  10  Brownstown 
Agronomy  Field  Day.   This  University  of  Illinois  research  center  is 
located  in  Fayette  county.   Wagon  tours  will  leave  continuously  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  lit 30  a.m.,  and  lunch  will  be  available  on  the  grounds, 
according  to  U.  of  I.  agronomist  W.  D.  Pardee,  this  year's  field  day 
chairman. 

U.  of  I.  agronomists  Pat  Johnson,  Ellery  Knake,  Les  Boone, 
Pardee  and  others  will  join  in  presenting  new  results  of  research 
aimed  at  wresting  better  crops  from  the  soils  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

Featured  stops  will  include  wheat  variety  comparisons  and 

fertilizer  trials;  herbicide  tests,  including  comparisons  of  Treflan 

and  other  new  weedkillers;  top  varieties  of  barley  and  winter  and  spring 

oats;  and  also  the  new  sorghum-sudan  hybrids. 

Farmers  will  also  see  a  new  device  that  gives  an  instant 
"worm's  eye-view"  of  the  structure  of  various  soils.   This  device  is 
revolutionizing  the  deep  sampling  of  Illinois  soils,  pointing  up  why 
some  soils  yield  more  than  others  and  what  it  can  mean  in  terms  of 
land  values  and  soil  management. 

Pat  Johnson,  well-known  area  agronomist  in  charge  of  the 
Brownstown  Research  Center,  has  further  eye-opening  research  ready  to 
show,  including  some  radical  new  steps  into  the  area  of  minimum  till- 
age. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Study  Shows  Dairy  Grain  Feeding 
Hike   Of  43  Percent  Since  1954 

URBANA — Dairymen  may  be  approaching  the  point  of  no  added 
returns  from  the  extra  grain  that's  being  pushed  into  today's  dairy 
cows. 

University  of  Illinois  dairy  scientists  say  a  recent  study 
of  92  Illinois  DHIA  herds  raises  some  questions  as  to  whether  most 
dairymen  are  feeding  extra  grain  in  the  best  way  to  make  the  highest 
income. 

Dairy  specialist  Leo  Fryman  says  the  study  shows  that  the 
92  dairymen  studied  have  boosted  grain  consumption  per  cow  by  43  per- 
cent since  1954 — a  move  that  has  contributed  to  a  spectacular  jump  of 
about  20  percent  in  average  milk  production. 

"However,  in  recent  years   costs  of  the  extra  grain  have  just 
about  offset  gross  income  from  the  higher  production, "  Fryman  explains. 

Here's  what  the  figures  show  from  1961  through  1964: 

The  92  herds  averaged  11,986  pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  and  each 
animal  ate  around  3,986  pounds  of  grain  in  1961,   Average  return  above 
feed  cost  was  $269  with  milk  prices  figured  at  $3.71  per  hundredweight. 

By  1964   the  dairymen  had  boosted  grain  feeding  by  1,468 
pounds  per  cow.   The  extra  grain  increased  average  yearly  feed  costs  by 
$49  per  cow,  to  give  an  average  above- feed-cost  return  of  $278  when  the 
same  $3.71  milk  price  was  used.   That's  only  $9  extra  per  cow  over  1961. 
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Add  UI  Study  Shows  Dairy  Grain  -  2 

Fryman  says  the  most  logical  explanation  of  why  the  herds 
did  not  make  a  higher  income  from  the  increased  grain  feeding  is  the 
way  in  which  the  grain  was  fed. 

"Research  at  Michigan,  Montana,  Washington,  New  York,  Illi- 
nois and  the  USDA   shows  that  the  most  economical  milk  production  is 
obtained  by  ' challenge' -feeding  cows  to  get  peak  milk  production  early 
in  the  lactation,"  he  explains. 

"However,  this  same  work  indicates  that  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  cut  a  cow's  grain  allowance  according  to  her  ability  to  produce 
after  she  passes  peak  production. 

"In  the  DHIA  herds  we  studied,  some  low-producing  cows  were 
obviously  fed  too  much  grain  throughout  their  lactation. 

"Other  cows  may  have  been  built  up  to  a  high  level  of  grain 

early  in  the  lactation — and  justifiably  so.   However,  many  dairymen 

apparently  did  not  cut  grain  allowances  as  milk  production  dropped  in 

advancing  lactation,  and  therefore  fed  more  grain  than  was  necessary." 
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U.  Of  I.  Agronomy  Day  Set 
For  June  17  In  Urbana 

URBANA — Visitors  to  this  year's  annual  Agronomy  Day  on 
June  17  at  the  University  of  Illinois  South  Farm  will  be  able  to  see 
and  hear  about  agronomists'  attempts  to  break  yield  barriers  now  exist- 
ing in  Illinois  crops,  reports  U.  of  I.  agronomist  Bill  Pardee,  chair- 
man of  this  year's  event  here.   Agronomy  Day  tours  at  the  South  Farm  will 
start  at  8  a.m.  and  continue  until  noon.   Refreshments  and  lunch  will 
be  available  on  the  grounds. 

"As  one  feature,  farmers  will  get  a  three-way  look  at  the 
profit  potential  of  narrow-row  corn  and  soybeans  as  discussed  by  agron- 
omists, agricultural  engineers  and  economists,"  says  Pardee.   "They'll 
discuss  yield  benefits,  equipment  changes  and  cost  aspects — all  factors 
farmers  have  to  consider  if  they're  thinking  of  a  change  to  narrow 
rows . " 

Early-planted  corn  is  rare  in  central  Illinois  this  year. 
But  on  April  19  U.  of  I.  agronomists  J.  W.  Pendleton  and  Joe  Peek 
planted  corn  that  is  well  on  its  way  to  a  bumper  crop.   The  agrono- 
mists are  studying  the  problems  and  opportunities  wrapped  up  in  early 
planting. 

"Farmers  will  also  see  and  hear  new  results  with  herbicides 
for  corn  and  for   soybeans,"  Pardee  explains.   "Included  will  be  new 
weed  killers,  chemical  additives   and.  the  pros  and  cons  of  mixing 
herbicides  with  fertilizers." 

-more- 
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Add  U.  Of  I.  Agronomy  Day  Set  -  2 

Alfalfa  producers  won't  want  to  miss  the  record-breaking 
variety  trial  where  top  yielders  hit  9  tons  of  hay  per  acre  last  year. 
These  plots  have  taken  off  with  a  rush  this  spring.   By  June  17   the 
second  cutting  will  be  ready  for  harvest. 

Soybean  growers  can  compare  soybean  varieties  now  available 
with  newcomers  just  coming  out  of  the  breeding  plots.   At  another 
stop,  says  Pardee,  visitors  will  see  the  best  of  the  new  wheat  varie- 
ties under  a  range  of  high  fertility  and  other  yield  barrier-breaking 
treatments. 

U.  of  I.  plant  pathologist  Mai  Shurtleff  will  bring  farmers 
up  to  date  on  controls  of  maize  dwarf  mosaic,  the  new  virus  disease 
found  last  year  in  southern  Illinois,  and  will  report  any  new  outbreaks 
that  have  shown  up  to  date. 

Another  new  feature,  an  instant  soil  sampler,  gives   a 
worm's-eye  view  of  soil  down  to  4,  8  or  even  12  feet.   Agronomists  are 
discovering  whole  new  aspects  of  Illinois  soils  and  getting  answers 
in  minutes   that  used  to  come  only  after  days  of  painful  digging. 

Other  featured  research  includes  reports  on  sorghum-sudan 
hybrids,  oat  varieties,  fertilizing  Illinois  soils   for  profit  and  new 
research  on  boosting  the  protein  content  of  corn. 

"Agronomy  Day  is  designed  for  the  Illinois  farmer, "  says 

Pardee.   "On  this  day  the  whole  agronomy  staff  will  pitch  in  to  show 

profit-making  information   for  today  and  to  point  out  new  ideas  that 

will  help  Illinois  farmers  compete  in  the  years  to  come." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


1965  Illinois  FFA  Convention 
At  Urbana   June  15-17 

The  37th  annual  Illinois  FFA  Convention  will  meet  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall  at  Champaign-Urbana  on  June  15-17. 
Meals  and  lodging  will  be  provided  in  nearby  University  housing. 

Over  2,000  Illinois  farm  boys,  representing  more  than  16,000 
FFA  members  studying  vocational  agriculture  throughout  the  state,  are 
expected  to  attend.   Two  delegates  from  each  of  the  state's  440  FFA 
chapters  will  make  up  the  voting  body  and.  will  conduct  convention 
business. 

Tom  Fisher,  president  of  the  Illinois  Association  FFA, 
Lawrenceville,  reports  that  Val  Gould,  better  known  as  "Mr.  Quaker," 
will  make  one  of  the  major  convention  addresses.   Robert  Brouwer  will 
give  his  famous  slide  presentation  on  American  heritage  as  part  of  the 
entertainment  provided  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association.   Evan 
Green,  national  student  FFA  secretary  from  Colorado,  will  also  be  a 
special  guest. 

Other  convention  highlights  will  include  selection  of  the 
winner  in  the  state  FFA  prepared  public  speaking  contest,  election  of 
state  officers,  presentation  of  state  FFA  Foundation  awards  and  naming 
of  the  State  Star  Farmer  of  Illinois,  which  is  the  highest  honor  given 
by  the  Illinois  FFA.   More  than  320  Illinois  FFA  members  will  receive 
their  State  Farmer  Degrees,  and  16  American  Farmer  candidates  will  be 
announced. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Economist  Reviews 
Egg-Buying  Programs 

URBANA — Farm-level  egg  prices  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1965  averaged  29.5  cents,  representing  a  5.7-cent  drop  from  the  1964 
price  for  the  same  three  months  even  though  egg  production  was  about 
the  same.   At  the  same  time  there  is  no  new  government  egg-buying  pro- 
gram on  the  horizon. 

With  this  farm  level  price  difference  in  mind  and  no  new 
buying  program  in  sight,  R.  P.  Bentz,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
egg  and  poultry  marketing  economist, recently  reviewed  the  government's 
egg-buying  activities. 

Although  there  has  been  no  mandatory  egg  price  support  pro- 
gram since  1950,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  remove 
excess  eggs  from  the   market  at  his  discretion.   He  has  used  this 
authority  in  all  but  five  years  since  1950. 

These  government  purchases  have  been  small  in  relation  to 
total  production,  Bentz  reports.   The  largest  purchase  was  in  1961  for 
1.21  percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  egg  production.   And  since  1959  all 
government  purchases  have  been  for  dried  eggs.   Amounts  have  varied 
widely  from  year  to  year,  as  has  the  length  of  the  buying  program 
within  years. 

Bentz  notes  that,  according  to  public  announcements,  the 
government  buys  eggs  primarily  to  supply  needy  families  and  to  stabi- 
lize price  to  egg  producers. 
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Add  UI  Economist  Reviews  Egg-Buying  -  2 

Needy  families  would  probably  eat  more  eggs  if  shell  eggs, 
not  dried  eggs,  were  used  in  welfare  programs.   But  the  problems  of 
distributing  such  a  perishable  commodity  would  be  great,  Bentz  says. 
A  shell  egg  purchase  program  would  also  be  more  expensive  for  taxpayers. 

The  price  stabilization  aspect  of  the  purchases  has  not  of- 
ficially been  to  raise  the  annual  average  price  to  producers,  but 
rather  to  level  some  of  the  valleys  in  the  seasonal  price  curve.   The 
government  has  consistently  bought  eggs  when  prices  were  at  a  seasonal 
low.   But  since  the  excess  eggs  are  not  put  back  on  the  market  when 
prices  are  high,  prices  average  higher  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  egg  purchase  program  itself  generates  such  problems  as 
these,  Bentz  says: 

1.  The  government  does  not  announce  when  a  purchase  program 
will  be  initiated  or  terminated,  or  how  many  eggs  it  will  buy  and  what 
price  it  will  pay.   This  practice  produces  an  uncertainty  that  slows 
normal  adjustments. 

2.  Government  purchases  cause  higher  prices  that  may  en- 
courage unwarranted  expansion.   Then,  when  the  program  is  halted, 
prices  may  fall  dramatically. 

3.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the  fairness  of  the  buying 
program  to  such  segments  of  the  industry  as  breakers  and  driers,  egg 
production  regions  and  different  sizes  of  producer  units. 

Bentz  believes   that  these  factors  make  the  government  egg 

purchase  program,  as  it  is  presently  administered,  appear  to  be  a 

classical  example  of  "darned  if  you  do  and  darned  if  you  don't." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Vo-Ag  Teachers  Go  Back  To  College 

URBANA — About  470  Illinois  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
will  return  to  school  at  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the  Annual 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  Conference  June  9-11  to  be  brought  up 
to  date  on  the  nation's  fast-changing  agriculture. 

Vo-ag  teachers  have  enrolled  in  24  short  courses  in  the 
areas  of  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engineering,  animal 
science  and  plant  and  soil  science,  according  to  Harold  Witt,  U.  of  I. 
College  of  Agriculture  Vocational  Agriculture  Service.   The  courses 
are  taught  by  College  of  Agriculture  staff  members. 

Tours  are  also   arranged  to  take  the  teachers  on  a  quick 
swing  around  the  University  research  farms.   Short  explanations  of  the 
research  being  conducted  at  each  of  ten  stops  will  introduce  the 
teachers  to  both  the  current  experiments  and  the  staff  members  doing 
the  work. 

As  the  keynote  speaker  for  the  conference,  A.  W.  Tenney, 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
explain   implications  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  Illinois  Association  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 
will  also  meet  during  the  conference  program  to  conduct  business, 
elect  officers  and  plan  programs  of  work.   E.  L.  Rice,  Princeville,  is 
IAVAT  president. 

Ralph  A.  Guthrie,  Illinois  chief  of  agricultural  education, 

coordinates  planning  for  the  annual  vo-ag  conference. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Five  Illinois  Future  Farmers 
Are  Star  State  Farmer  Candidates 

URBANA — Winner  of  the  coveted  Star  State  Farmer  Award  will 
be  announced  on  June  17  at  the  closing  session  of  the  1965  Illinois 
FFA  convention  here  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall.   The 
award  is  the  highest  honor  given  by  the  Illinois  Association,  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 

The  five  finalists  for  the  award  include  Don  Moffitt,  18, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Moffitt,  Knoxville;  Enid  Schlipf,  17,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Schlipf,  Gridley;  Don  Rasmus,  17,  son  of  Mr.  and. 
Mrs.  Laverne  Rasmus,  Paxton;  Jim  Nelson,  18,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  L. 
Nelson,  Farmington;  and  Robert  Corso,  17,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Corso,  Christopher. 

These  outstanding  Illinois  Future  Farmers  were  selected  from 
more  than  16,000  FFA  members  studying  vocational  agriculture  in  440 
Illinois  high  schools.   FFA  is  an  integral  part  of  the  vocational  agri- 
culture program.   Selection  of  the  award  winner  is  based  on  the  size, 
growth  and  earnings  of  his  vo-ag  supervised  farming  program,  FFA 
achievements,  scholastic  abilities  and  school  and  community  activities. 
Judges  also  consider  how  well  the  applicants  have  fulfilled  the  primary 
aims  of  FFA — developing  leadership,  cooperation  and  citizenship. 

The  Illinois  Association  FFA  is  part  of  the  nationwide 
Future  Farmers  of  America  organization,  which  has  nearly  400,000  mem- 
bers in  the  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico.   Ralph  Guthrie,  chief  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  Illinois,  is  official  state  advisor  to  the  Illi- 
nois FFA. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


How  To  Plan  Camping  Vacations 
Subject  Of  New  UI  Circular 

URBANA — Outdoor  vacation  enthusiasts  who  believe  that  proper 
planning  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  camping  trip  will  find  the 
new  University  of  Illinois  circular  "Sources  for  Planning  Camping 
Vacations'1  helpful  in  planning  routes,  menus,  equipment  needs  and 
sights  to  see. 

Joseph  J.  Jopek,  U.  of  I.  extension  recreation  specialist 
and  author  of  the  circular,  reports  that  there  are  many  state  and 
federal  agencies  that  will  supply  campers  with  maps  and  information. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  map  information  office  supplies 
topographical  relief  maps  that  show  drainage,  lakes,  spot  elevations, 
roads,  railroads,  trails,  towns  and  cities. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  maintains  ten  regional  forest  areas, 
Each  of  these  regions  has  headquarters  from  which  free,  detailed  in- 
formation may  be  obtained.   Colored  maps  of  national  forests  show 
lakes,  trails,  roads,  towns  and  campgrounds. 

The  circular  also  supplies  information  on  literature  avail- 
able from  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  National  Park  Service  and  state  and  provincial  agencies 

Those  who  want  the  circular  may  write  Extension  Recreation 

Office,  404  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois.   Ask  for  Circular  RRE-81. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Striking  Changes  Mark 
Milk  Processing  Industry 

URBANA — During  the  past  15  years,  striking  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  fluid  milk  processing  industry.   These  changes  include 
a  sharp  decline  in   number  of  plants,  an  increase  in  average  plant 
size  and  widening  distribution  areas  that  have  almost  obliterated  the 
boundaries  of  many  local  markets. 

Fluid  milk  processing  plants  in  the  Chicago  federal  order 
marketing  area  decreased  from  129  in  1950  to  57  in  1964,  a  decline  of 
56  percent,  reports  Sheldon  W.  Williams,  University  of  Illinois  dairy 
marketing  economist.   During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  plants  in 
Illinois  markets  outside  Chicago  decreased  from  235  to  95,  a  decline 
of  60  percent. 

But  this  change  in  plant  numbers  has  been  accompanied  by  big 
increases  in  average  volume  of  milk  handled,  Williams  says.   In  1950, 
47  percent  of  the  plants  in  Chicago  processed  less  than  500  gallons  of 
milk  per  day,  and  only  14  percent  had  daily  volumes  of  5,000  gallons 
or  more.   By  1964  only  7  percent  were  processing  less  than  500  gallons 
each  day,  and  42  percent  were  processing  5,000  gallons  or  more  per  day. 

Volume  per  plant  in  other  Illinois  markets  also  increased 
sharply,  although  not  so  much  as  those  in  Chicago.   And  the  decline  in 
numbers  of  plants  of  all  sizes  was  somewhat  greater  in  Illinois  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  North  Central  Region  or  other  regions  of  the  U.  S., 
Williams  notes. 
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Add  Striking  Changes  Mark  Milk  -  2 

A  major  reason  for  the  trend  toward  larger  milk  processing 
plants  is  the  substantial  economies  that  come  with  size.   Research 
shows  that  important  economies  can  be  achieved  up  to  a  volume  of  about 
12,500  gallons  of  milk  daily.   Plants  in  the  larger  volume  groups  thus 
have  a  strong  competitive  advantage,  Williams  points  out. 

In  the  markets  outside  Chicago,  the  widening  of  distribution 
areas  for  packaged  milk  products  has  also  improved  the  competitive 
position  of  larger  plants.   Better  highways,  refrigerated  trucks, 
single-service  containers,  improved  keeping  quality  of  milk  and  ex- 
panded sales  through  grocery  stores  are  among  developments  that  have 
made  it  possible  for  plants  to  distribute  packaged  milk  over  wide 
areas. 

The  possible  impact  of  this  development  upon  the  number  of 
plants  that  stay  in  business  may  be  seen  in  the  Springfield  market, 
Williams  says.   In  1950  there  were  10  small  pasteurizing  plants  oper- 
ating in  that  market.   By  1964  only  one  remained. 

Outside  of  major  cities,  the  expansion  of  distribution  areas 

has  wiped  out  the  local  market  for  packaged  milk  products  as  a  distinct 

entity.   Even  population  centers  as  large  as  Springfield  may  be  served 

by  dealers  from  several  other  places  who  have  somewhat  different  but 

partially  overlapping  marketing  areas. 

Another  recent  factor  that  appears  to  favor  large-scale 
processing  is  area-wide  contracting  by  food  chains  for  packaged  milk 
supplies. 

Present  conditions  strongly  suggest  that  the  trend  toward 
fewer  and  larger  plants  will  continue,  Williams  says.   Special  condi- 
tions may  help  a  few  small-volume  plants  survive,  but  it  now  seems  un- 
likely that  many  of  them  will  be  in  business  10  years  from  now.   Judg- 
ing from  recent  trends,  it  appears  that  there  will  be  about  25  to 
30  percent  fewer  plants  by  1970  that  there  were  in  1964.   It  is  also 
possible  that  by  1970  about  55  to  60  percent  of  the  plants  in  Chicago 
and  35  to  40  percent  of  those  in  other  Illinois  markets  will  have 
daily  volumes  of  over  5,000  gallons. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE 


URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY  P.M., 
JUNE  17,  1965 


Illinois  FFA  Announces 
American  Farmer  Candidates 

URBANA — Sixteen  Illinois  Future  Farmers  were  named  today  at 
the  State  FFA  Convention  as  1965  candidates  for  the  American  Farmer 
Degree. 

Only  one  boy  in  a  thousand  can  expect  to  win  this  highest 
degree  conferred  by  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.   Today's  winners 
will  receive  the  gold  emblem  key  of  the  American  Farmer  Degree  in 
October  during  ceremonies  at  the  National  FFA  Convention  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

To  be  named  American  Farmer,  an  FFA  member  must  have  earned 
at  least  $1,000  from  his  supervised  farming  program  which  he  started 
while  taking  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school.   Candidates  for 
the  degree  must  also  show  outstanding  scholarship,  cooperation,  thrift 
and  leadership  abilities  through  participation  in  FFA,  school  and  com- 
munity activities. 

American  Farmer  candidates  from  this  area  are  (see  list  below) 


Name 

Ronald  A.  Aves 
Dale  E.  Biggs 
Leroy  R.  Brase 
Glenn  W.  Bryant 
Dale  Carlson 
Dale  Endress 
Charles  A.  Hartke 
Marvin  Hobbs 

GAKrml 
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Address 

Belvidere 

Dixon 

Edwardsville 

Trico 

Galesburg 

Princeville 

Teutopolis 

Bushnell 


Name 

Robert  Korves 
Lyle  L.  Leverton 
Edward  D.  Mowry 
Lowell  W.  Pitts 
Robert  Potts 
David  M.  Stock 
Gerald  A.  Wire 
John  R.  Wolff 


Address 

Valmeyer 

Fairview 

Sycamore 

Olney 

Williamsfield 

Triad 

Lena 

Gillespie 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY  P.M., 
JUNE  17,  1965 


State  FFA  Convention  Names 
16  Honorary  State  Farmers 

URBANA — Sixteen  Illinois  men  received  the  gold  State  Farmer 
Key  Thursday  afternoon  as  the  Illinois  FFA  conferred  upon  them  the 
honorary  State  Farmer  Degree. 

This  is  the  highest  honor  the  Illinois  Association,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  can  give  to  an  individual.  The  association  pre- 
sents these  awards  annually  in  recognition  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  field  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Receiving  the  awards  were  Thomas  Fisher,  Flat  Rock,  father 
of  the  state  FFA  president;  J.  W.  Knight,  Chrisman,  father  of  the 
state  FFA  vice-president;  Harold  Jeckel,  Hartsburg,  father  of  the 
state  FFA  secretary-treasurer;  Robert  McElvain,  Bushnell,  father  of 
the  state  FFA  reporter;  E.  L.  Rice,  Princeville,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers;  James 
Evans,  Urbana,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  communications  and 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Illinois;  Al  Redding,  Springfield, 
assistant  director,   State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabili- 
tation; and  Al  Kemnitz,  Bloomington,  director  of  public  relations,  FS 
Services. 

Others  who  received  the  award  were  James  Norman,  Danville, 

Paul  Ice,  Murphysboro,  and  Alvin  Lovekamp,  New  Berlin,  members  of  the 

State  Executive  Committee,  Illinois  Foundation  Sponsoring  Conmittre; 
Ken  Brumm,  Mahomet,  superintendent  of  schools,  Mahomet  Community  Unit 
District  #3;  Dick  Faler,  Quincy,  farm  director  of  WTAD, Quincy;  Delmar 
Launius,  St.  Jacob,  vocational  agriculture  teacher;  Robert  Rohlfing, 
Paxton,  vocational  agriculture  teacher;  and  Gene  Kroupa,  Urbana,  public 
information  specialist  for  Illinois  FFA. 
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UI  Accepts  $43,800  NSF  Grant 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  has  accepted  a  two-year 
$43,800  National  Science  Foundation  grant  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
for  the  investigation  of  inorganic  nitrogen  use  in  corn.   Special  em- 
phasis will  be  given  to  the  characteristics  of  nitrate  reductase,  an 
enzyme  that  reduces  nitrates  to  nitrites  and  triggers  the  formation  of 
amino  acids. 

The  three  investigators  of  the  project,  agronomists  R.  H. 
Hageman,  E.  B.  Patterson  and  R.  J.  Lambert,  are  looking  for  hybrids 
that  exhibit  a  higher  than  normal  level  of  nitrate-reducing  capacity. 

"How  the  corn  plant  uses  nitrogen  might  be  compared  to  an 
automobile  assembly  line, "  Hageman  explains.  "The  efficiency  of  both 
controls  the  output.   We're  trying  to  improve  the  metabolic  machinery 
of  corn.   Since  this  machinery  is  controlled  by  chromosomes  in  the 
corn  plant,  the  way  is  open  to  find  which  inbred  lines  have  the  most 
efficient  machinery  for  using  nitrogen." 

The  agronomists  have  found  lines  that  vary  in  the  reductase 
characteristic  and  are  working  with  geneticists  to  find  how  these  de- 
sirable characteristics  can  be  incorporated  into  hybrids. 

Ultimately  Hageman  and  his  co-workers  hope  that  their  work, 
when  pieced  together  with  other  corn  research,  will  help  to  break  the 
existing  yield  barrier  in  corn. 

The  two-year  grant  becomes  effective  on  July  1,  1965. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY  A.M., 
JUNE  16,  1965 


Thirty  Illinois  FFA  Members 
Win  Trips  To  Nation's  Capital 

URBANA — Thirty  Illinois  Future  Farmers  will  soon  be  taking 
an  expense-paid  trip  to  the  historic  eastern  United  States.   These 
30  boys  are  members  of  winning  FFA  chapters  in  the  American  Heritage 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Association  FFA. 

Winners  announced  this  morning  during  the  37th  annual  Illi- 
nois FFA  Convention  in  Champaign-Urbana  are,  first  place,  McLeansboro, 
and,  second,  Maroa.   Runner-up  chapters  include  Watseka,  Bethany, 
Central  of  Clifton,  Cisne,  Paxton  and  Tonica. 

The  historic  trips  are  awarded  to  seven  FFA  members  from  the 
first-place  chapter,  five  from  the  second-place  chapter  and  three  from 
each  of  the  runner-up  chapters.   Trophies  are  awarded  to  the  first- 
and  second-place  winners,  and  plaques  to  the  other  six  chapters. 

Accompanying  the  boys  on  the  trip  will  be  William  J.  Brinkley 
McLeansboro,  and  Melvin  J.   Nicol,  Maroa,  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  from  the  first-  and  second-place  chapters;  the  Farm  Bureau 
Secretary  of  Organization  from  Hamilton  County;  a  state  vocational 
agriculture  supervisor;  and  a  representative  of  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Association  and  affiliated  companies. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  stimulate  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Each  chapter  participating  in  the  contest  surveys  its  home  community 
to  find  ways  in  which  it  can  help  improve  community  understanding  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

The  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  and  affiliated  com- 
panies sponsor  the  American  Heritage  Program. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE   P.M.  JUNE  17,  1965 


Special  Coverage 
UI  Agronomy  Day 


Narrow  Rows  Pay; 

The  Agronomists'  Viewpoint 

URBANA — The  possibility  of  increasing  soybean  yields  10  per- 
cent and  corn  yields  5  percent  makes  the  adoption  of  narrow  rows  a  pay- 
ing proposition  on  many  Illinois  farms,  University  of  Illinois  agrono- 
mists W.  O.  Scott  and  M.  G.  Oldham  reported  at  the  annual  Agronomy  Day 
held  here  today. 

Planting  soybeans  in  24-inch  rows,  compared  with  the  more 
normal  40-inch  rows,  can  increase  yields  10  to  15  percent.   The  advan- 
tage for  30-inch  rows  is  about  10  percent,  the  agronomists  said. 

Corn  planted  in  20-  or  30-inch  rows  may  produce  5  percent 
more  than  corn  planted  in  rows  40  inches  apart.   But  the  increased, 
yield  is  not  so  consistent  as  it  is  for  soybeans.   Plant  population, 
soil  fertility  and  variety  have  more  impact  on  corn  yields  than  row 
width  does,  Scott  and  Oldham  explained. 

Narrow  rows  increase  the  efficiency  of  water  use,  the  amount 
of  net  radiation  intercepted  by  the  leaves  and  the  shade  between  the 
rows.   The  usual  results  are  a  boost  in  number  of  ears  per  100  plants 
of  corn,  lower  soil  temperatures  and  a  reduction  in  weed  growth. 
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Add  Narrow  Rows  Pay  -  2 

The  chances  of  increasing  yields  by  reducing  the  corn  row 
width  are  greatest  when  the  fertility  and  water-holding  capacity  of 
the  soil  are  high,  when  the  hybrid  tolerates  a  high  population,  when 
the  population  at  harvest  is  20,000  plants  per  acre  or  more  and  when 
the  combination  of  these  factors  will  result  in  a  yield  of  125  bushels 
per  acre  or  more  in  years  of  average  or  better  rainfall. 

Narrow-row  corn  and  beans  pose  some  agronomic  disadvantages: 
Higher  populations  usually  mean  more  lodging,  so  early  harvest  is  de- 
sirable.  Also,  early  weed  control  in  both  corn  and  beans  may  be  more 
difficult  than  in  conventional  40-inch  rows.   But  more  shade  between 
the  rows  somewhat  reduces  the  problem  of  late-germinating  weeds,  the 
agronomists  concluded. 
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Narrow  Rows  Pose  Harvesting  Problems; 
The  Agricultural  Engineers'  Viewpoint 

URBANA — "Agricultural  engineering  research  shows  that  field 
losses  increase  rapidly  as  you  get  off  the  row,  and  the  same  principle 
applies  to  harvesting  corn  with  equipment  of  improper  size  for  narrow- 
row  spacing,"  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineers  D.  R.  Hunt 
and  P.  D.  Bloome  reported  at  the  annual  Agronomy  Day  held  here  today. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  a  row  of  corn  should,  not  be  more  than 
one  inch  off  center  in  either  direction  from  the  snapping  roll.   "If 
you  try  to  pick  corn  that  is  more  than  one  inch  off  center,  there  is 
a  great  danger  that  you'll  jar  the  stalk  ai;d  throw  the  ear  to  the 
ground.   Or  you  might  push  the  stalks  forward  and  downward  and  crush 
the  ears  with  the  lower  end  of  the  snapping  unit,"  the  engineers 
pointed  out. 

The  problem  of   row  spacing  and  losses  can  be  solved  by 
matching  the  harvesting  equipment  to  the  row  spacing.   This  problem, 
according  to  Hunt  and  Bloome,  is  just  as  important  with  corn  combines 
as  with  corn  pickers. 

Certain  field  capacity  factors  are  also  involved  in  switch- 
ing from  conventional  to  narrow-spaced  rows.   A  4-row  machine  spaced 
40  inches  on  center  will  cover  1  1/3  times  as  much  ground  as  will  a 
4-row  or  similar  machine  spaced  30  inches  on  center.   To  keep  the  same 
or  obtain  greater  field  capacities,  additional  or  larger  sized 
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Add  Narrow  Rows  Pose  Harvesting  Problems  -  2 

equipment  has  to  be  used.   "And  the  narrow-spaced  machine  costs  sub- 
stantially  more   than   the  conventionally  spaced  machine  of  the  same 
capacity,"  the  engineers  pointed  out. 

The  field  efficiency  of  the  narrow-spaced  machine  is  also 
likely  to  be  lower  than  that  for  the  conventional  machine  of  the  same 
capacity.   According  to  Hunt  and  Bloome,  the  additional  units  required 
for  the  narrow-spaced  machine  increase  the  chance  of  breakdown  and 
plugging  and  require  more  time  for  setup  and  adjustment,  and  more 
operator  effort  for  checking  equipment  performance.   More  time  is  also 
spent  in  filling  seed  and  fertilizer  hoppers,  although  the  time  between 
fills  should  be  longer. 

Narrow-row  crop  spacing  also  means  closer  tractor  wheel  spac- 
ing for  some  operations,  which  in  turn,  increases  the  danger  of  tip- 
ping.  "Experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  positive  warning 
when  a  tipping  accident  is  about  to  occur.   So  when  you  change  to  nar- 
rower wheel  spacing,  take  extra  care  to  avoid  accidents.   Be  especially 
careful  in  turning  and  operating  on  slopes.   Also,  slow  down  on  the 
straightaway,  as  a  small  hole  or  obstruction  could  cause  an  upset, "  the 
engineers  cautioned. 
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Economists  Analyze  Costs 
For  Narrow-Row  Corn,  Beans 

URBANA — The  width  of  a  horse's  rump  may  have  determined  the 
width  of  the  row  Grandpa  used  for  planting  his  corn.   But  five  more 
prosaic  factors  influence  today's  farmers  in  choosing  between  standard 
and  narrow  rows,  according  to  University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
economists. 

R.  A.  Hinton  and  F.  M.  Sims  explained  today  to  an  Agronomy 
Day  audience  that  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to   switch  to  narrow-row 
production  of  corn  and  soybeans  most  farmers  should  consider  these 
points:   expected  crop  yields,  condition  of  present  equipment,  tenure, 
number  of  acres  planted  in  corn  and  soybeans  and  alternative  uses  of 
capital. 

Using  data  from  the  research  of  J.  E.  Williams,  U.  of  I. 
agricultural  economics  assistant,  Hinton  and  Sims  analyzed  direct  costs 
of  growing  and  harvesting  150  acres  of  corn  and  150  acres  of  soybeans. 
The  analysis  compared  presently  owned  4-row,  4-inch  equipment  and  new 
6-row,  30-inch  equipment  under  owner-operator  and  crop-share  tenant 
arrangements. 

In  an  owner-operator  situation,  the  total  direct  costs  per 

acre  were  $35.05  when  existing  4-row,  40-inch  equipment  was  used. 

Costs  were  $39.10  when  new  6-row,  30 -inch  equipment  was  used.   But  with 

soybeans  at  $2.50  a  bushel,  a  10  percent  increase  in  soybean  yields 

due  to  narrow  rows  would  be  enough  to  cover  the  added  costs  of  new 

equipment. 
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Add  Economists  Analyze  Costs  -  2 

In  a  crop-share  tenant  situation,  the  total  direct  costs  per 
acre  for  using  existing  4-row,  40-inch  equipment  was  $26.25  compared 
with  $29.50  for  new  6-row,  30-inch  equipment.   To  cover  the  added 
costs  of  new  equipment  for  a  tenant,  a  4.5-bushel  yield  increase  in 
$1. 10-a-bushel  corn  would  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  10  percent  in- 
crease in  soybean  yields. 

Hinton  and  Sims  pointed  out  that  smaller  yield  increases 
would  be  needed  if  all  of  a  farmer's  present  4-row  equipment  needed 
to  be  replaced. 

No  changes  in  fertilizer  or  corn  plant  population  were  in- 
cluded in  the  analysis.   Added  soybean  seeds  and  the  pre-emergence 
herbicides  increased  the  operating  costs  for  the  narrow  rows.   The 
major  increases  in  costs  were  for  depreciation  and  interest  charges  on 
the  new  equipment.   Reduced  labor  and  power  costs  reflected  the  slight 
gain  in  machine  performance. 

There  is  less  advantage  in  narrow  rows  for  corn  than  for 
soybeans  because  of  the  added  harvesting  cost  for  corn,  Hinton  and 
Sims  concluded.   And  farmers  with  limited  capital  may  get  higher  re- 
turns from  investing  their  capital  in  other  uses  on  the  farm  than  in 
narrow-row  equipment. 
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UI  Agronomists  Aim 
For  10-Ton  Alfalfa 

URBANA — "Only  a  few  years  ago  we  talked  about  five  tons  of 
high-quality  alfalfa  hay  per  acre.   Now  we're  confident  that  10-ton 
yields  are  on  the  horizon  for  the  Corn  Belt/'   University  of  Illinois 
agronomists  C.  N.  Hittle  and  J.  A.  Jackobs  predicted  at  the  annual 
Agronomy  Day  here. 

Visitors  to  the  annual  field  day  saw  Flemish  varieties-- 
Alfa,  DuPuits,  FD-100  and  SC  118 — that  produced  over  nine  tons  of  hay 
last  year  under  a  five-cutting  schedule  starting  on  May  21  and  ending 
on  November  5.   Four  wilt-resistant  varieties — Buffalo,  Cayuga,  525 
and  Vernal — averaged  8.6  tons  per  acre.   "High  yields  like  these  defi- 
nitely place  alfalfa  in  the  high-crop-value  category,"  the  agronomists 
pointed  out. 

To  get  these  high  yields,  the  agronomists  had  a  combination 
of  factors  in  their  favor:   excellent  varieties,  thick  and  lush  stands, 
adequate  soil  fertility,  early  and  frequent  harvest,  adequate  soil 
moisture  and  bright,  sunny  weather  that  favored  alfalfa  growth  and  pre- 
vented the  buildup  of  leaf  diseases.   Also,  leafhopper  injury  was 
slight  and  the  plot  was  located  on  soil  where  compaction  had  been  held 
to  a  minimum  and  physical  condition  was  excellent.   But  Illinois  farm- 
ers can  put  these  combinations  together,  the  agronomists  added. 
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Add  UI  Agronomists  Aim  For  10-Ton  Alfalfa  -  2 

During  this  year  and  1966,  agronomists  hope  to  learn  a  great 
deal  more  about  producing  10-ton  alfalfa.   They  are  taking  deep  soil 
samples  to  examine  the  soil  and  fertility  factors  and  analyzing  plant 
tissues  to  look  at  their  nutrient  content  and  requirements. 

Nine  tons  of  hay  at  12  percent  moisture  probably  remove  about 
50  pounds   of  phosphorus  and  330  pounds  of  potassium  from  the  soil. 
"Whether  we  should  replace  all  of  this  phosphorus  and  potash  depends 
on  previous  fertilizer  applications  as  well  as  on  the  natural  P  and  K 
available  in  the  soil, "  the  agronomists  stated. 

Hittle  and  Jackobs  recommended  that  Illinois  farmers  use 

Buffalo,  Cody,  Cayuga,  Progress,  WL  202,  525  or  Vernal  for  long-term 

(more  than  two  years)  stands.   For  two-year  alfalfa  stands,  use  any  of 

the  above,  or  Alfa,  DuPuits  or  FD-100. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Space  Available  At  U.  Of  I.  Family  Camps 

URBANA — Mothers  can  anticipate  a  refreshing  "break"  from 
their  everyday  routine  at  six  University-of-Illinois-sponsored  family 
camps  that  will  be  held  throughout  the  state  during  July  and  August. 

Yet  dads  and  kids  will  enjoy  themselves,  too,  says  Joseph  J. 
Jopek,  U.  of  I.  extension  recreationist. 

He  explains  that  the  camps  are  open  to  any  family  interested 
in  nature,  camping,  recreation  and  crafts.   Weekend  camps  are  sched- 
uled for  Western  Illinois  4-H  Camp,  Jacksonville,  July  9-11  and 
July  30  to  August  1.   Another  weekender  will  be  held  at  Shaw-waw-nas- 
see  4-H  Camp,  Kankakee,  July  23  to  25  and  August  6  to  8. 

Five-day  camps  will  operate  at  Southern  Illinois  4-H  Camp, 
West  Frankfort,  from  July  25  to  30  and  at  4-H  Memorial  Camp,  Monticello 
from  August  16  to  20. 

Jopek  explains  that  the  camps  give  families  a  chance  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  other  families  in  an  organized  camping  setup. 
Campers  can  participate  in  many  forms  of  recreation,  including  crafts, 
cookouts,  nature  games,  waterfront  activities,  music  and  drama. 

Some  cabin  space  is  available  at  each  camp  site.   Each  family 
lives  in  a  private  cabin.   However,  there  is  also  limited  space  for 
tents  or  trailers  for  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  own  housing. 

Families  share  the  responsibilities  for  the  camping  program. 
For  example,  each  family  takes  a  turn  at  evensong  and  flag  ceremonies. 
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Add  Space  Available  At  U.  Of  I.  -2 

Costs  per  adult  camper  (10  years  and  older)  range  from  $7.50 
for  the  weekend  camp  to  $20  for  the  five-day  camp.   Costs  for  children 
under  10  years  are  less.   The  weekend  camp  includes  six  meals;  the 
five-day  camp,  13  or  15  meals. 

The  family  camps  are  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  as  a  part  of  the  rural  recreation  and 
family  life  programs. 

For  more  information  about  these  family  camps,  consult  your 

county  farm  or  home  adviser.   Or  write  to  Clareta  Walker,  Extension 

Family  Life  Specialist,  569  Bevier  Hall,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Editor' s  Note;   This  story  of  primary  interest  in  northern  one-third 
of  state. 

UI  Agronomists  "Shoot  The  Moon" 
For  Top  Yields 

URBANA — Astronauts  aren't  alone  in  their  efforts  to  "shoot 
the  moon."   University  of  Illinois  agronomist  Bill  Pardee,  chairman  of 
this  year's  DeKalb  Agronomy  Field  Day,  July  1,  reports  that  crop  spe- 
cialists are  going  all-out  to  break  existing  yields. 

Guests  will  see  new  fertility  treatments  that  last  year  pro- 
duced spectacular  corn  yields  when  combined  with  early  planting.   "This 
research  may  change  some  of  our  basic  ideas  about  corn  production," 
says  Pardee.   Northern  Illinois   agronomist  Derreld  Mulvaney  is  in 
charge  of   the  research. 

Of  particular  interest  at  the  DeKalb  Research  Center  this 
year  are  studies  on  sorghum-sudangrass  hybrids  and  the  "shooting  the 
moon  with  oats"  trial  that  last  year — the  seeding  year — produced  over 
five  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre. 

Another  high-interest  stop  on  this  year's  tour  will  demon- 
strate soil  specialist  Ed  Runge's  hydraulic  soil  sampler.   This  unit 
permits  soil  classification  specialists  to  extract  samples  simply 
and  easily  from  4-,  8-  and  even  12-foot  depths.  "If  you're  buying 
land — or  farming  it — you'll  find  this  a  valuable  stop,"  says  Pardee. 
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Add  UI  Agronomist  "Shoot  The  Moon"  -  2 

Other  featured  stops  include  fertility  trials  with  corn, 
soybeans,  oats  and  alfalfa;  variety  comparisons  of  oats,  wheat,  barley 
and  alfalfa;  and  studies  involving  experimental  and  approved  herbi- 
cides.  Northern  Illinois  farmers  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
research  aimed  at  chemical  control  of  quackgrass. 

In  his  "shoot  the  moon"  efforts  for  higher  profits  from  oats, 
Pardee  emphasizes  removing  oats  early  while  they  are  still  palatable 
and  food  value  is  highest.   In  the  DeKalb  experiment ,    he  uses  a  tall, 
late,  stiff-strawed  oat  variety.   It  appears  that  50  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  and  five  bushels  of  oats  are  the  most  economical  rates,  he 
reports. 

A  little  care  and  attention  makes  the  difference  in  oat 

yields,  advises  oat  breeder  Charles  Brown.   Many  of  the  varieties  at 

the  center  have  averaged  over  100  bushels  per  acre  for  the  past  three 

years.   Fall-plowing,  adding  30  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  spring  plus 

a  little  phosphate,  and  drilling  help  to  establish  oats  and  pay  off 

in  better  yields,  Brown  says. 
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Don't  Let  Poison  Ivy 
Ruin  Your  Summer 

URBANA — Poison  ivy  annually  cuts  short  many  otherwise  pleas- 
ant summer  vacations  or  "lays  up"  farmers  when  the  work  load  is  at  its 
peak. 

Fortunately,  with  modern  weed  killers,  farmers  as  well  as 
city  dwellers  can  control  this  nuisance.   Here  are  some  tips  on  control 
of  poison  ivy  from  University  of  Illinois  weed  control  specialist 
Ellery  Knake. 

Identification.   Be  positive  about  recognition.   Poison  ivy 
can  vary  greatly  in  growth  habit  and  in  leaf  appearance.   It  can  spread 
along  the  ground,  grow  as  a  vine  on  fences,  walls  and  trees  and  even 
grow  as  a  shrub. 

The  giveaway  is  the  leaves.   Three  leaflets  make  up  each 
leaf.   They  are  usually  shiny,  but  they  may  also  be  a  dull  green.   The 
leaflet  edges  may  be  smooth,  toothed  or  lobed.   All  of  these  variations 
may  appear  on  the  same  plant. 

The  poison.   The  skin  irritant  in  the  poison  is  in  the  sap 
of  the  roots,  stems,  leaves  and  berries.   Some  people  are  apparently 
more  immune  to  it  than  others.   "But  don't  push  your  luck,"  says  the 
agronomist.   "People  who  consider  themselves  immune  may  become  suscep- 
tible after  sufficient  exposure." 

This  poison  is  potent  and  can  cause  severe  inflammation. 

It's  easily  transferred  from  one  object  to  another.   It  can  get  on 

clothes,  garden  tools  and  even  pets  and  then  rub  off  on  people.   Even 

cmoke  from  burning  poison  ivy  plants  carries  the  poison. 
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Amitrole  or  brush  killer,  when  handled  properly,  effectively 
controls  poison  ivy.   But  don't  let  these  materials  contact  desirable 
plants.   To  avoid  drift  to  desirable  plants,  spray  on  a  quiet  day  when 
there  is  no  wind.   In  all  cases,  read  and  follow  instructions  on  the 
container  labels,  advises  Knake. 

Amitrole  kills  poison  ivy  most  effectively.   It  appears 
under  such  trade  names  as  Amino  Triazole,  Weedazol  and  Poison  Ivy 
Killer.   Aerosol  cans  containing  amitrole  are  a  convenient  way  to  treat 
small  patches. 

For  treating  with  a  small  hand  sprayer,  mix  three  level 
tablespoons  of  the  commercial  preparation  containing  50  percent  ami- 
trole with  one  gallon  of  water.   In  large  areas,  mix  one  pound  of  the 
50  percent  amitrole  with  one  gallon  of  water. 

Apply  amitrole  from  the  time  the  plants  make  their  early 

spring  growth  and  the  leaves  reach  full  size  until  they  begin  to  change 

color  in  the  fall.   Thoroughly  wet  the  entire  plant  with  the  spray, 

but  do  not  let  it  contact  desirable  plants.   If  there's  a  chance  of 

damaging  desirable  plants  by  spraying,  use  a  long-handled  brush  to 

apply  amitrole  to  ivy  leaves. 

Brush  killer  contains  2,4-D  and  2,4, 5-T.   The  chemical  will 
also  kill  other  undesirable  woody  plants  growing  with  poison  ivy,  as 
well  as  desirable  broad-leaved  plants  in  the  area.   Be  careful  of  drift- 
ing vapor.   Most  grasses  tolerate  2,4-D  and  2, 4, 5-T  better  than  ami- 
trole. 

Apply  brush  killer  when  the  plants  reach  the  full-leaf 
stage  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer.   If  regrowth  occurs,  repeat 
the  treatment.   Don't  use  a   sprayer  for  brush  killer  and  then  for 
spraying  ornamentals  or  sensitive  crops. 

For  brush  killer  containing  4  pounds  of  acid  equivalent  per 
gallon,  use  2  tablespoons  in  1  gallon  of  water,  6  tablespoons  in  3  gal- 
lons of  water,  1  1/2  pints  in  25  gallons  of  water  or  3  quarts  in  100 
gallons  of  water. 

For  more  information  on  poison  ivy  identification  and  control 
ask  the  local  county  farm  adviser  for  Circular  850,  "Controlling  Poison 
Ivy." 
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UI  Dairy  Specialist 
Reports  Work  With  Fish 
Flour  Milk  Replacer 

LEXINGTON,  Ky. — Calves  fed  milk  replacer  containing  20  per- 
cent fish  flour  performed  as  well  as  calves   on  a  50  percent  dried 
skim  milk  replacer  in  recent  University  of  Illinois  tests. 

U.  of  I.  dairy  scientist  K.  E.  Harshbarger  reported  results 
of  the  study  today  during  the  American  Dairy  Science  Association 
annual  meeting  on  the  University  of  Kentucky  campus. 

Harshbarger  said  average  gains  at  six  weeks  were  .84  pound 
daily  for  calves  receiving  the  50  percent  dried  skim  milk  replacer, 
.66  pound  for  calves  getting  10  percent  fish  flour  replacer,  and 
.81  pound  for  the  calves  fed  20  percent  fish  flour  replacer.   Control 
calves  on  whole  milk  gained  .92  pound  daily. 

"Heart  girth  gains,  wither  height  gains  and  starter  intakes 
at  12  weeks  of  age  were  similar  among  all  four  groups,"  Harshbarger 
explained. 

"The  replacer  containing  20  percent  fish  flour  produced 

slightly  larger  live  weight  gains  at  12  weeks  than  the  other  replacers 

However,  differences  in  gains  were  not  statistically  significant." 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY  P.M., 
JUNE  23,  1965 


UI  Dairy  Scientist  Reports 
Milk  Fever  Prevention  Research 

LEXINGTON,  Ky. — University  of  Illinois  dairy  scientists  have 
successfully  prevented  milk  fever  in  nine  U.  of  I.  herd  cows  with  past 
histories  of  the  disease  by  boosting  grain  consumption  before  the 
cows  calved. 

Results  of  the  research  were  reported  today  during  the  annual 
American  Dairy  Science  Association  meeting  on  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky campus. 

Dairy  scientist  K.  A.  Kendall  said  the  key  to  milk  fever  pre- 
vention in  the  U.  of  I.  tests  was  simply  a  matter  of  boosting  grain 
feeding  from  the  usual  .5  percent  or  less  of  body  weight,  up  to  1  per- 
cent of  body  weight  during  the  final  three  weeks  of  the  cow's  preg- 
nancy. 

All  nine  cows  in  the  study  showed  significantly  higher  blood 
levels  of  serum  calcium  and  inorganic  phosphorus  following  periods  of 
heavier  grain  feeding  than  they  had  after  previous  calvings  which  had 
resulted  in  milk  fever. 

Results  with  commercial  herds  involved  in  the  study  have  not 

yet  been  evaluated. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY  P.M., 
JUNE  21,  1965 


UI  Specialists  Report  Field 
Check  of  Milk  Metering  Device 

LEXINGTON,  Ky. — Spring  scales  were  more  accurate  than  a  milk 
metering  device  used  by  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  supervisors 
in  Illinois  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  report  presented 
here  today. 

U.  of  I.  extension  dairy  scientists  R.  V.  Johnson  and  G.  W. 
Harpestad  reported  the  work  during  the  American  Dairy  Science  Associa- 
tion annual  meeting  held  this  week  on  the  University  of  Kentucky  cam- 
pus. 

Johnson  said  scales  were  checked  at  district  conferences  held 
on  the  U.  of  I.  campus   in  1963  and  1964.   Eighty- four  percent  of  the 
scales  passed  the  accuracy  test  in  1963,  and  93  percent  met  the  stand- 
ard in  1964. 

Results  of  checks  on  milk  metering  devices  used  on  farms 
with  milk  pipeline  installations  were  not  as  satisfactory,  according 
to  the  U.  of  I.  specialists. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  the  138  meters  checked  in  1963  met 
accuracy  standards  set  by  the  U.  of  I.  specialists.   Sixty- four  per- 
cent of  129  meters  checked  in  1964  met  the  standards.   Acceptable 
standards  were  16.5  to  17.5  pounds  when  the  meter  had  recorded  17 
pounds . 

The  dairy  specialists  concluded  that  scales  and  metering 

devices  must  be  checked  frequently  to  insure  greater  accuracy  in  DHIA 

production  records. 
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JEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE        _ 

IVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Corn  Producers  Should  Consider 
Economics  Of  Insect  Control 

URBANA — Each  year  the  midwest  corn  producer  must  plan  his 
strategy  to  "out-general"  the  current  crop  of  insects  to  achieve  ef- 
fective and  economical  pest  control. 

J.  C.  Headley,  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  and 
production  economist,  says  that  each  control  method  has  a  cost  that 
must  be  considered  in  the  economics  of  corn  production.   The  cost  of 
control  by  crop  rotation  may  come  in  the  sacrifice  of  income  from  high- 
value  crops.   If  delaying  planting  to  avoid  insect  damage  reduces 
yields,  the  yield  reduction  becomes  the  cost  of  that  control.   The  use 
of  chemical  controls  usually  means  a  cash  outlay  for  materials  and 
application. 

Two  principles  govern  the  rational  use  of  any  of  these  con- 
trol measures,  Headley  emphasizes.   First,  the  added  cost  in  cash  or 
sacrificed  income  must  be  less  than  the  added  income  or  reduced  loss 
expected  because  of  the  control.   Second,  each  dollar  of  resources 
that  a  farmer  invests  in  insect  control  must  return  as  much  as  or  more 
than  it  can  earn  in  other  uses,  such  as  fertilizer. 

For  example,  if  a  farmer  spends  $4  or  $5  an  acre  to  control 
corn  rootworm  and  corn  borer,  his  expected  yield  must  be  large  enough 
to  return  more  than  that  amount  in  added  income.   In  addition,  this 
$4  or  $5  worth  of  control  must  produce  more  yield  than  the  same  amount 
in  fertilizer  with  no  control. 
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Add  Corn  Producers  Should  Consider  -  2 

If  the  amount  of  insect  infestation  could  be  predicted  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  the  cost  of  control  versus  the  added  returns 
could  also  be  estimated,  Headley  points  out.   But  by  the  time  a  farmer 
knows  the  size  of  the  infestation,  it  may  be  too  late  to  apply  controls. 

So  the  farmer  must  estimate  the  need  for  controls.   If  he 
invests  in  control  and  an  insect  problem  materializes,  the  cost  of  $4 
or  $5  an  acre  for  control  will  probably  pay  off  in  increased  net  in- 
come.  If  he  does  not  invest  in  controls  and  the  problem  develops, 
then  his  losses  will  far  exceed  the  cost  of  controls.   But  if  he  pays 
for  control  and  the  problem  does  not  materialize,  the  cost  will  be 
needless  and  his  net  income  will  be  lower. 

Headley  says  that  one  way  to  deal  with  these  uncertainties 
is  to  apply  controls  each  year,  a  strategy  that  corresponds  closely  to 
insurance.   In  adopting  it,  the  farmer  assumes  that  the  long-run  losses 
from  uncontrolled  insects  will  exceed  the  long-run  increase  in  costs 
for  producing  corn  because  of  using  this  control.   He  uses  it  because 
he  is  fairly  certain  that  controls  will  be  needed  in  five  of  the  next 
10  years,  but  he  does  not  know  which  years. 

The  alternative  strategy  is  to  pay  close  attention  to  insect 

population  and  infestation  reports  and  to  apply  controls  only  in  years 

when  they  are  needed.   The  direct  cost  will  be  lower,  but  the  cost  of 

inspection  and  an  occasional  error  must  also  be  included. 

The  annual-decision  strategy  may  be  right  for  the  farmer  who 
has  the  time  and  know-how  to  check  fields  and  the  equipment  to  take 
immediate  action.   But  those  farmers  who  are  short  on  time,  entomologi- 
cal know-how  and  capital  to  invest  in  equipment,  or  who  cannot  absorb 
the  losses  from  errors,  may  want  to  use  the  insurance -type  strategy. 

The  strategy  may  also  vary  with  the  problem,  or  strategies 
may  be  mixed  to  produce  the  best  results. 
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(Editor's  Note:   This  story  of  primary  interest  in  northern  one- third 
of  state.) 

FOR  RELEASE  P.M.,  JULY  1,  1965 

Northern  Illinois  Farmers 
View  Current  Rc^ear^h 

URBANA — Hundreds  of  northern  Illinois  farmers  took  a  "break" 
today  from  their  busy  field  schedules  to  look  at  and  hear  about  the 
latest  agronomic  research  conducted  by  University  of  Illinois  agrono- 
mists at  the  DeKalb  Research  Center  near  Shabbona. 

One  highlight  of  the  tour  was  the  early-planted  corn  plots, 
where  agronomists   are  studying  corn  fertilizing  and  planting  rates 
and  a  variety  of  planting  patterns.   High  nitrogen  rates  on  one  plot 
increased  yields  30  bushels  per  acre  last  year.   Frost  damage  earlier 
this  spring  may  reduce  this  year's  yields.   Area  agronomist  Derreld 
Mulvaney  hopes  the  work  will  unlock  some  of  the  secrets  to  high  corn 
yields. 

Agronomist  Bill  Pardee  told  the  visiting  farmers  that  he  is 
continuing  his  "  shoot-the-moon-with-oats"  research.   Last  year  Pardee 
harvested  over  five  tons  of  dry  matter  per  acre  in  the  seeding  year, 
using  a  tall,  late-season  oat  variety  and  an  under seeding  of  alfalfa. 
He  harvested  4.25  tons  of  oat  forage  and  1.25  tons  of  alfalfa. 

Extension  agronomist  Marshall  McGlamery  reviewed  research  on 
quackgrass  control  under  cultivation  and  no-cultivation  operations. 
Where  atrazine  is  used  to  control  this  northern  Illinois  pest,  he  sug- 
gested that  farmers  could  avoid  residue  problems  by  planting  corn  the 
following  year  rather  than  oats.   He  also  reported  some  damage  to  corn 
from  close-tolerance  herbicides  recently  cleared  for  this  use. 
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Add  Northern  Illinois  Farmers  -  2 

The  A-100  soybean,  a  selection  from  Minnesota,  continues  to 

show  promise  in  northern  Illinois,  Pardee  reported.   It  matures  midway 

between  Chippewa  and  Harosoy  varieties.   Over  a  nine-year  period, 

Chippewa  has  averaged  41  bushels,  Lindarin  43  bushels  and  Harosoy  44 

bushels  per  acre.   Over  a  two-year  period,  the  new  Wayne  soybean  has 

averaged  43  bushels  per  acre. 
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(Editor's  Notes   This  story  of  primary  interest  to  northern  one- third 
of  state.) 


FOR  RELEASE  P.M.,  JULY  1,  1965 

Shoot  For  Top  Oat  Yields 

URBANA — There's  still  plenty  of  room  for  oats  on  many  north- 
ern Illinois  farms.   And  with  today's  improved  varieties,  100  bushels 
of  grain  and  70  to  80  bales  of  straw  per  acre  plus  fall  stubble  grazing 
make  oats  competitive  with  other  crops,  University  of  Illinois  agrono- 
mist C.  M.  Brown  reported  today  at  the  Agronomy  Field  Day  held  on  the 
DeKalb  Research  Center  near  Shabbona. 

Shield,  Garland  and  newcomer  Brave  top  yields  consistently 
at  the  Center,  with  110,  105  and  104  bushels  per  acre,  respectively. 
But  old  faithful  Newton  has  stayed  in  the  charmed  circle  with  an  even 
100-bushel  yield  over  the  past  four  years.   Farmers  can  get  similar 
yields  by  following  these  recommendations,  Brown  advised: 

1.  Plant  early  in  a  good  seedbed. 

2.  Fertilize  with  40  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen.   New 
varieties  can  take  the  extra  fertility.   Too  often 
oats  get  only  the  leftovers. 

3.  Don't  forget  phosphorus.   It  will  help  both  the  oats 
and  the  underseeding. 

4.  Select  a  top  variety  adapted  to  the  area,  and  use 
certified  seed. 

5.  Plant  treated  seed  with  a  drill.   Treated  seed  can 
boost  yield  3  bushels  per  acre.   Drilling  can  add 
another  7  to  10  bushels. 

"If  your  farming  operation  calls  for  forage,  you  may  be  able 

to  increase  your  returns  from  oats  through  forage,"  says  U.  of  I. 

agronomist  Bill  Pardee.   Last  year  U.  of  I.  agronomists  harvested  more 
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Add  Shoot  For  Top  Oat  Yields  -  2 

than  12  tons  of  oat  silage,  cut  just  at  the  heading  stage.   This  silage 
produced  almost  twice  as  much  TDN  per  acre  as  oats  from  nearby  plots 
that  were  harvested  for  grain. 

When  oats  were  cut  this  early,  the  alfalfa  seeding  produced 
a  hay  cutting  in  September.   Best  of  all,  the  alfalfa  stands  were  bet- 
ter when  the  oats  were  cut  for  forage  than  when  they  were  left  for 
grain,  Pardee  reported. 
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(Editor's  Note:   This  story  of  primary  interest  in  northern  one-third 
of  state.) 


FOR  RELEASE  P.M.,  JULY  1,  1965 

Use  And  Harvest 
Dictate  Alfalfa  Choice 

URBANA — "Choose  your  alfalfa  variety  according  to  the  use 
you  make  of  it  and  the  way  you  harvest,"  University  of  Illinois  exten- 
sion agronomist  Bill  Pardee  told  visitors  to  the  annual  DeKalb 
Agronomy  Field  Day  near  Shabbona  today. 

"If  you  leave  the  stand  down  longer  than  a  couple  of  years, 
you'll  want  to  use  a  variety  like  Vernal,  Ranger,  Progress,  WL202, 
525  or  Cayuga.   These  varieties  are  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt,  which 
usually  kills  susceptible  varieties  in  the  third  harvest  year.   If  you 
need  the  alfalfa  stand  for  only  one  or  two  years,  use  a  higher  yield- 
ing, but  wilt-susceptible  Flemish  variety  like  DuPuits,  Alfa  or 
FD-100,"  Pardee  advised. 

"If  you  harvest  your  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  by  June  1  in 
this  part  of  the  state  and  harvest  three  or  four  times  per  year,  you 
may  want  to  use  the  early-maturing  vigorous  Flemish  varieties,  which 
produce  top  yields  and  have  lots  of  'bounce  back.'   If  you  usually  cut 
in  mid-June,  stay  with  the  later  maturing  varieties  like  Vernal, 
Ranger  or  one  of  the  similar  newcomers,  Progress,  WL202,  525  or 
Cayuga,"  Pardee  pointed  out. 

Northern  Illinois  farmers  who  are  equipped  and  willing  to 
cut  the  Flemish  varieties  early  and  frequently  will  like  these  varie- 
ties best.   Delayed  cutting  will  reduce  palatability  and  digestibility, 
When  cut  three  times  a  year,  the  Flemish  varieties  will  provide  top 
yields  of  high-quality  forage. 

"When  buying  seed  of  any  of  these  varieties,  look  for  certi- 
fied seed  to  be  sure  that  you're  getting  what  you  pay  for.   Uncerti- 
fied seed  often  doesn't  perform  like  the  variety  named,"  Pardee  con- 
cluded. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  FFA  State  Judging 
Contest  Winners 

URBANA — Four  Future  Farmers  of  America  judging  teams  were 
named  winners  in  the  Illinois  FFA  State  Judging  Contest  at  Urbana  on 
June  23.   Three  of  these  teams  will  represent  Illinois  in  the  national 
FFA  judging  contests  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  this 
fall. 

The  Chenoa  team  of  Warren  Johnson,  Ronald  Ackerman  and  Randy 
Francis,  coached  by  chapter  adviser  Arthur  Johnson,  won  first  place  in 
the  dairy  division.   They  will  compete  for  national  honors  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  on  October  2. 

All  three  members  of  the  poultry  judging  team  from  Sterling 
placed  among  the  top  ten  individuals  to  cop  first-place  team  honors. 
Team  members  include  Larry  Ebersole,  Arlyn  Johnson,  James  Ethridge  and 
adviser  A.  L.  Schick. 

John  Freberg,  Charles  Malley  and  Rex  Shaver  paced  the  Gales- 
burg  team  coached  by  Ray  Dunn  to  top  honors  in  the  livestock  division. 

Grain  division  honors  went  to  the  Shelbyville  team  of 
K.  Bryant,  D.  Compton  and  L.  Hennings.   Kenneth  Diehl  was  their  coach. 

The  Sterling  and  Galesburg  judging  teams  will  compete  at 

Kansas  City  October  13  -  14.   Teams  from  about  35  states  are  expected 

to  compete  in  the  national  judging  contests  at  Kansas  City  and 

Waterloo. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  River  Links 
Nation  To  Sea 

URBANA — The  dream  of  a  link  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  River  dates  back  to  1673,  when  explorers  Louis  Joliet 
and  Father  Jacques  Marquette  noted  that  a  canal  cut  "through  but  half 
a  league  of  prairie"  would  connect  Lake  Michigan  with  a  water  route  to 
the  Illinois  River  and  on  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  result  of  this  300-year-old  dream  is  the  Illinois  Water- 
way that  now  serves  as  the  nation's  northern  link  to  the  sea.   It 
courses  for  330  miles  through  rich  farmland  and  one  of  the  country's 
most  important  heavy  industrial  areas.   Chicago,  strategically  located 
at  the  crossroads  of  barge  and  deep-draft  transportation,  is  the  Great 
Lakes  port  that  joins  the  seas  with  the  vast  network  of  navigable 
rivers  in  the  country's  heartland. 

When  members  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Farm 
Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers  recently  visited  the  Starved  Rock  Locks 
and  Dam  near  Utica  during  their  summer  tour,  Charles  L.  Bolland,  proj- 
ect engineer  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  explained  that  these 
waterways  and  their  tributaries  form  the  great  inland  water  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  Mississippi.   They  constitute  a  network  of  about 
5,500  miles  of  commercially  navigable  waters  on  which  fleets  of  barges 
and  towboats  ply  daily. 

Sprawling  to  the  north  of  this  great  network  is  the  inland 
sea  of  the  Great  Lakes.  These  lakes  provide  a  deep-draft  navigation 
system  for  the  eight  states  of  the  strategic  north-central  industrial 
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Add  Illinois  River  Links  -  2 

complex  of  the  United  States.   Stretching  1,000  miles  from  the  St. 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  Chicago,  it  is  one  of  the  world's  busiest  water- 
ways, carrying  25  percent  of  the  nation's  waterborne  commerce. 

The  present  Illinois  Waterway  is  completely  canalized, 
Bolland  said.   In  the  291  miles  from  Grafton  to  Lockport,  the  naviga- 
ble channel  is  about  300  feet  wide  and  is  maintained  at  a  minimum 
depth  of  nine  feet  by  seven  locks  and  six  dams.   The  locks  and  dams 
are  at  Brandon  Road,  Dresden  Island,  Marseilles,  Lockport,  Starved 
Rock,  Peoria,  and  LaGrange.   The  Alton  Dam  is  15  miles  downstream  from 
Grafton  on  the  Mississippi. 

Bolland  noted  that  the  economic  value  of  our  waterways  is 
evident  because  of  a  basic  law  of  physics — it  takes  less  energy  to 
move  goods  on  water  than  in  any  other  way.   Less  than  one  horsepower 
of  energy  can  propel  a  ton  of  cargo  on  the  river  compared  with  eight 
horsepower  needed  by  rail,  25  horsepower  by  truck  and  as  much  as  250 
horsepower  by  airplane.   The  largest  tow  on  the  inland  waterways  can 
carry  as  much  cargo  as  800  freight  cars  or  a  thousand  trucks.   Where 
speed  of  delivery  is  not  important,  the  shipper  can  also  trim  storage 
expenses  by  using  the  barge  as  a  floating  warehouse. 

Bituminous  coal  has  recently  led  in  shipments  on  the  Illi- 
nois Waterway,  with  7.1  to  9.8  million  tons  annually.   Petroleum 
products  rank  second,  with  6.5  to  7.9  million  tons  a  year.   Grain  is 
third  in  volume,  with  shipments  of  more  than  4.4  million  tons  a  year 
in  1962  and  1963  and  2.7  to  2.9  million  tons  in  previous  years, 
Bolland  said. 

Soybeans  rank  sixth  in  shipments,  with  840,000  tons  in  1962 
and  1963  and  500,000  to  700,000  tons  in  other  years.   Other  important 
commodities  include  sand  and  gravel,  sulphur,  iron  and  steel  and  in- 
dustrial chemicals. 
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Add  Illinois  River  Links  -  3 

Comparative  figures  on  rates  for  shipping  via  the  inland 
waterways  and  by  rail  also  illustrate  the  economy  of  using  the  water- 
ways, Bolland  pointed  out.   Corn  or  wheat  shipped  from  Peoria  to  New 
Orleans  by  barge  calls  for  a  rate  of  $3.30  per  net  ton,  while  the  rail 
rate  is  $6.50  per  net  ton.   The  waterway  rate  from  Morris  to  Chicago 
is  88  cents  per  net  ton,  while  the  rail  rate  from  Kankakee  to  Chicago 
is  $2.50  per  net  ton. 

The  water  rate  from  Tampa,  Florida,  to  Chicago  for  dicalcium 
phosphate,  the  animal  feed  supplement,  is  $8.40  per  net  ton  compared 
with  a  rail  rate  of  $14.40  per  net  ton.   Both  waterway  and  rail  rates 
are  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  economies  of  bulk  shipping  by  water  and  the  requirements 
of  a  growing  economy  have  sustained  a  dynamic  increase  in  waterway 
traffic,  Bolland  said.   A  total  waterway  traffic  of  1.7  million  tons 
in  1935  had  grown  to  more  than  ,6.5  million  tons  by  1945.   Traffic  in- 
creased to  more  than  16.5  million  tons  by  1950,  and  by  1962  set  a 
new  record  of  29.9  million  tons.   The  estimate  for  1964  shipping  is 
30.6  million  tons — another  new  record.   The  Starved  Rock  Locks  alone 
log  about  6,000  lockages  per  year,  Bolland  reported.   Several  hundred 
of  these  are  for  pleasure  craft,  but  the  rest  are  commercial  and  ac- 
counted for  more  than  23  million  tons  of  cargo  in  1964. 

The  present  waterway  has  nearly  reached  the  practical  capac- 
ity of  the  600-foot  locks.  In  1957  the  Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  a 
potential  commerce  of  32.7  million  tons  by  1970  and  55  million  tons  by 
2000  for  the  waterway  below  Lockport.  But  the  uninterrupted  growth  of 
waterway  commerce  to  these  figures  depends  upon  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  the  waterway,  Bollen  concluded. 
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HEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

"iVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Liability  Depends  On  Negligence, 
Says  UI  Agricultural  Lawyer 

URBANA — A  farmer  is  not  liable  just  because  someone  is  in- 
jured on  his  premises  by  his  bull  or  his  machinery,  according  to  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  agricultural  law  professor  N.  G.  P.  Krausz. 

Before  a  farmer  can  be  held  liable  in  most  accident  cases, 
there  must  have  been  a  negligent  action  by  him  or  by  his  employee 
while  doing  his  farm  work. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  court  definitions  of  negligence 
is  "failure  to  use  ordinary  care  under  the  circumstances,"  Krausz  says. 
The  question  of  negligence  cannot  be  settled  apart  from  particular 
circumstances.   Facts  of  conduct  not  present  in  one  case  may  com- 
pletely change  the  legal  interpretation  of  another  case. 

A  good  rule  of  thumb  to  remember  is  that  a  condition  or  act 
that  seems  unreasonable  to  the  average  person  is  generally  the  type  of 
negligence  that  causes  potential  liability.   Some  examples  are  leaving 
a  dead  dog  unburied  next  to  a  neighbor's  hog  pasture,  failing  to  repair 
a  hole  in  the  barn  floor  at  the  bottom  of  a  ladder,  leaving  fences  un- 
repaired so  that  livestock  get  onto  the  highway,  and  tossing  a  pitch- 
fork to  a  hired  man  and  asking  him  to  catch  it. 

To  help  prevent  liability,  Krausz  advises  farmers  to  take 
these  general  precautions! 

1.  Always  act  reasonably. 

2.  Hire  farm  laborers  who  also  act  reasonably. 
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Add  Liability  Depends  On  Negligence  -  2 

3.  Keep  the  premises  and  machinery  safe  and  in  good  repair 

4.  Do  not  ask  hired  help  to  take  unreasonable  risks. 

5.  Safely  confine  or  get  rid  of  vicious  or  unruly  animals 
that  might  injure  others  or  break  through  fences. 

6.  If  something  happens  that  might  lead  to  a  damage  suit, 
form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  facts  and  reserve  comments  and 
opinions. 
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HEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


IVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Dropout  Rates  Are  High 
In  Nation's  Schools 

URBANA — Not  enough  education  and  too  many  farmers  on  too 
little  land  are  a  combination  that  can  cause  high  dropout  rates  in  the 
nation's  schools. 

Three  to  six  million  young  people  in  the  U.  S.  will  always 
be  handicapped  in  the  job  market  unless  they  are  encouraged  to  return 
to  school  for  further  training,  reports  University  of  Illinois  rural 
sociologist  D.  E.  Lindstrom.   Adequate  education  offers  the  best  hope 
for  a  better  income  and  greater  opportunity. 

In  1960  one  of  every  four  of  the  nation's  16-  to  24-year-olds 
was  in  the  labor  market  rather  than  in  school.   Dropout  rates  within 
this  age  group  differed  according  to  rural  and  urban  residence,  racial 
and  ethnic  background,  marital  status,  school  retardation  and  parents' 
education,  income  and  occupations. 

The  children  of  farm  laborers  accounted  for  the  highest  per- 
centage of  dropouts,  with  31  percent  of  the  total.   Rural  dropout  rates 
were  generally  higher  than  urban  dropouts  because  three  times  as  many 
rural  16-  and  17-year-olds  had  fathers  who  had  also  dropped  out  of 
elementary  school  and  who  were  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year, 
Lindstrom  says. 
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Add  Dropout  Rates  Are  High  -  2 

Among  the  foreign  born,  40  percent  dropped  out  of  school  com- 
pared with  25  percent  of  the  native-born  white  young  people.   The  drop- 
out rate  for  children  of  European  immigrants  was  16  percent.   The  rate 
for  non-white  youth  was  49  percent,  but  it  was  only  10  percent  for 
those  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  descent. 

In  1960  about  45  percent  of  all  dropouts  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  19  years  were  married.   Only  3  percent  who  were  married  were 
enrolled  in  school,  and  29  percent  of  all  graduates  16  to  19  years  old 
were  married. 

Students  of  fathers  who  were  dropouts  also  tended  to  drop 
out.   And  the  risk  of  dropping  out  was  greater  when  the  mother  had 
less  education  than  the  father.   Dropouts  are  often  enrolled  in  grades 
several  years  behind  their  age  group  at  the  time  they  drop  out  of 
school. 

These  facts  indicate  that  young  people  need  help  in  making 
decisions  about  their  work,  Lindstrom  says.   Yet  the  majority  of  them, 
even  those  planning  to  go  to  college,  do  not  seek  guidance  from  either 
their  parents  or  their  high  school  counselors. 

Aid  to  youth  in  making  decisions  should  also  be  the  concern 
of  the' church,  Lindstrom  believes.   Such  choices  involve  moral  and 
spiritual  considerations  as  well  as  economic  and  social  ones. 

An  important  fact  is  that  guidance  in  rural  schools  and  at 
home  is  inadequate  in  helping  young  people  make  satisfactory  work  and 
life  adjustments.   Rural  education  facilities  are  also  inadequate, 
especially  for  the  majority  who  must  work  at  jobs  other  than  profes- 
sional and  managerial  ones. 

-more- 
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Add  Dropout  Rates  Are  High  -  3 

If  young  people  who  are  not  planning  to  go  to  college  are  to 
remain  in  school,  high  school  and  post-high  school  education  should  be 
comprehensive  and  flexible,  Lindstrom  says.   It  should  provide  for  edu- 
cation and  training  that  is  adapted  to  the  abilities,  potentials  and 
aspirations  of  those  who  are  inadequately  educated  or  poorly  adjusted. 

Post-high-school  training  should  be  open  to  both  youth  and 

adults  who  need  more  training  to  fit  them  for  life  and  work  in  which 

they  will  be  happy  and  productive. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Survey  Shows  Sheep  Can  Be 
Profitable  In  Illinois 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  animal  scientist  says  sheep 
can  be  a  highly  efficient  source  of  income  in  Illinois.   And  he  backs 
up  his  statement  with  some  pretty  convincing  data  from  a  1964  survey 
of  85  Illinois  ewe  flocks. 

"The  study  shows  conclusively  that  well-managed  flock  opera- 
tions can  be  highly  profitable, "  explains  animal  scientist  Gary 
Ricketts.   "In  each  of  four  flock  sizes  studied,  all  of  the  high-income 
flocks  had  gross  returns  of  more  than  $42  per  ewe." 

Ricketts  says  flocks  in  the  study  ranged  in  size  from  10  to 
184  ewes. 

"Returns  per  ewe  varied  widely,  ranging  from  a  high  of  $48.05 
to  a  low  of  $14.72,"  Ricketts  explains.   "Twenty- four  flocks  had  gross 
returns  of  more  than  $35  per  ewe.   However,  four  flocks  had  gross  rer 
turns  of  less  than  $20." 

Ricketts  says  a  close  look  at  management  practices  on  the 
farms  gives  a  pretty  good  indication  of  the  reasons  for  the  wide  range 
in  income  per  ewe. 

"The  proportion  of  ewes  failing  to  lamb  ranged  from  22.7 
percent  in  poorly  managed  flocks  to  none  in  well-managed  flocks,"  he 
explains.   "Percent  of  lamb  crop  born  was  208  for  the  high  flocks  and 
only  82  for  the  low  flocks. 

"Deaths  from  birth  to  weaning  ranged  from  70.4  percent  in  poor 
flocks  to  none  under  good  management." 

-more- 
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Add  Survey  Shows  Sheep  -  2 

The  survey  also  showed  a  significant  difference  in  12-month 
fleece  weights  for  both  ewes  and  rams.   Ram  fleece  weights  ranged  from 
23  pounds  in  well-managed  flocks  down  to  only  6  pounds  in  the  poor 
flocks. 

What  is  required  of  sheep  producers  who  want  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  high  flock  income  range  rather  than  the  low? 

"Good  management"  is  Ricketts'  reply  to  that  question. 
"Profitable  management  involves  getting  a  high  lambing  percentage, 
reducing  lamb  deaths,  selling  lambs  at  desirable  marketing  weights  and 
prices  and  producing  heavy  fleeces. 

"In  short,  the  margin  of  profit  is  mainly  a  measure  of  good 

management  in  all  phases  of  the  sheep  enterprise,"  Ricketts  explains. 

"It  can  be  the  difference  between  a  dead  lamb  and  a  live  one,  or  a 

productive  ewe  and  a  profit-eating  liability." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Owners  Of  Animals  On  Highway 
May  Be  Liable  If  Found  Negligent 

URBANA — Animals  on  highways  often  cause  injuries.   Their 
owners  may  be  held  liable  if  they  are  found  to  be  negligent,  reports 
N.  G.  P.  Krausz,  University  of  Illinois  professor  of  agricultural  law. 

Krausz  says  that  these  general  rules  apply  in  Illinois: 

If  a  farmer  has  poor  fences  and  his  animals  are  often  out, 
he  may  be  liable  for  damages  caused  to  anyone  using  the  highway.   Even 
though  he  maintains  good  fences,  his  animals  may  get  through  the  fence 
and  onto  a  highway.   In  this  case  he  may  still  be  liable  for  any  dam- 
ages if  he  knew  that  the  animals  were  out  and  made  no  reasonable  effort 
to  get  them  back  in. 

A  farmer  may  also  be  liable  because  of  negligence  if  he 
drives  his  animals  along,  across  or  on  a  highway,  particularly  a  paved 
highway.   If  he  does,  he  is  required  to  use  the  necessary  care  to  keep 
them  under  control.   At  night  or  when  visibility  is  poor,  he  must  also 
warn  motorists  that  animals  are  present. 

The  law  also  protects  the  owner  of  the  animals,  Krausz  says. 

In  a  situation  where  the  farmer  was  not  negligent  and  can  show  that 

the  motorist  was  driving  carelessly,  driving  too  fast  or  driving  a  car 

in  poor  mechanical  condition,  the  farmer  may  collect  damages  for  his 

animal  from  the  motorist. 
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jIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  RESEARCH  BRIEFS 

URBANA — The  trend  toward  eating  out  has  brought  important 
expansion  in  the  restaurant  market  for  meat.   To  learn  more  about  this 
new  market  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists  recently 
surveyed  119  Chicago  hotels  and  restaurants. 

They  found  beef  to  be  the  preferred  meat  in  the  restaurants, 
accounting  for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  weekly  meat  order.   Poultry 
was  second  highest  in  demand,  representing  14.8  percent  of  the  meat 
bought.   Fish  and  pork  each  accounted  for  about  10  percent  of  the 
total. 

Restaurant  owners  stressed  the  importance  of  a  high  and  uni- 
form meat  quality.   About  55  percent  of  the  firms  bought  both  Prime 
and  Choice  grades,  but  many  firms  preferred  Choice,  saying  that  Prime 
beef  was  too  costly  and  wasteful.   More  than  half  the  restaurants 
bought  some  pre-cut  meats. 

********** 

Persimmon  trees  are  not  suitable  for  use  as  fence  posts, 
even  when  treated  with  a  preservative,  according  to  recent  U.  of  I. 
forestry  research. 

The  tests  showed  that  untreated  persimmon  fence  posts  had  an 
average  service  life  of  31  months,  while  the  treated  posts  had  an  aver- 
age service  life  of  75  months — not  enough  to  be  economically  sound. 

********** 

Live  and  carcass  grades  improved  as  steers  became  heavier 
in  a  recent  U.  of  I.  study.   But  the  grade  improvement  was  at  the 
expense  of  rate  and  efficiency  of  live  weight. 

Steers  in  the  study  were  slaughtered  at  weights  of  675,850, 
1,025,  and  1,200  pounds.   The  675-pound  steers  showed  significantly 
greater  rate  of  gain  and  much  more  efficient  gains  than  any  of  the 
heavier  steer  groups.   The  850-pound  steers  were  appreciably  more  ef- 
ficient than  the  1,200-pound  steers. 

Percentage  of  carcass  fat  increased  and  lean  tissue  decreased 
as  the  steers  grew  heavier. 

********** 
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Add  U.  Of  I.  Research  Briefs  -  2 

Does  every  pig  over  seven  weaned  per  litter   really  mean  an 
extra  $15  for  the  hog  producer?   University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
economists  have  records  to  prove  that  this  often-quoted  figure  isn't 
too  far  off  the  mark. 

These  records  show  that  if  you  wean  7  pigs  per  litter  and 
market  6.2  of  them, after  deducting  post-weaning  death  loss  and  gilts 
for  replacement  you  will  average  a  total  income  of  $228  per  litter. 
Your  direct  costs  will  take  about  $182,  leaving  $46  as  income  above 
costs. 

If  you  wean  8  pigs  per  litter  and  market  7.2,  your  income 
will  be  about  $260.  Direct  costs  of  $202  will  leave  an  income  over 
costs  of  $58 — or  $12  for  the  extra  pig. 

If  you  wean  9  pigs  per  litter,  your  income  becomes   $292  for 
the  8.1  you  market.   Direct  costs  run  $220,  and  your  returns  over  costs 
are  $72.   The  extra  pig  puts  another  $14  in  your  pocket. 

********** 

Maximum  storage  of  injected  vitamin  A  in  the  liver  occurred 
14  days  after  yearling  steers  were  treated  in  recent  U.  of  I.  tests. 

Different  lots  of  steers  in  the  study  were  injected  with 
1,000,000  IU  of  vitamin  A  at  53,  28,  14  and  7  days  before  slaughter. 

Peak  vitamin  A  storage  in  the  liver  14  days  after  injection 
was  followed  by  a  sharp  drop  during  the  next  14  days.   Rate  of  loss 
tapered  off  during  the  last  period  of  the  study — from  28  through  53 
days  after  injection. 

********** 

Cattle  fed  oat  silage  in  a  recent  U.  of  I.  study  showed  the 
same  poor  utilization  of  beta-carotene  that  occurs  with  corn  silage, 
haylage  and  grain  sorghum  silage. 

The  study  was  initiated  to  check  an  observation  made  several 
years  ago,  but  not  clearly  documented,  which  suggested  that  oat  silage 
promoted  liver   storage  of  vitamin  A  in  beef  calves. 

Scientists  do  not  know  why  beta-carotene  in  silages  is 
poorly  utilized.   U.  of  I.  researchers  are  working  to  find  the  answer. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


How  Much  Premium  Is  Too  Much 
For  Land  To  Enlarge  Your  Farm? 

URBANA — How  much  premium  can  you  afford  to  pay  for  land  to 
enlarge  your  farm  to  a  more  profitable  size? 

University  of  Illinois  farm  management  economist  Franklin  J. 
Reiss  reports  that  justifiable  premiums  for  added  land  as  a  way  to 
manage  a  cost  problem  will  vary  with  the  possible  savings  and  the  time 
needed  to  find  an  alternate  solution.   Paying  the  full  premium  for 
land  is  no  real  solution  because  it  merely  shifts  the  imbalance  from 
high  labor  and  capital  costs  to  high  land  costs. 

Here  is  how  Reiss  illustrates  the  situation: 

Suppose  that  you  now  farm  240  acres,  but  have  enough  machin- 
ery, equipment  and  labor  to  farm  320  acres.   An  80-acre  tract  adjoin- 
ing your  farm  is  to  be  sold  at  auction.   You  know  that  neighbors  are 
also  interested  in  this  land  and  that  the  buyer  will  have  to  pay  more 
than  the  normal  market  price  for  it. 

A  simple,  though  misleading,  answer  to  the  premium  you  can 
afford  to  pay  results  if  you  figure  the  savings  in  costs  as  added  net 
income  from  using  your  fixed  labor  and  machinery  on  the  new  80  acres. 
Then  capitalize  the  amount. 

For  example,  if  you  "save"  $12  an  acre  a  year  on  the  new 

land  in  labor,  interest   and  depreciation  on  machinery  and  equipment, 

you  could  divide  this  figure  by  an  appropriate  interest  rate — say  five 

percent.   The  $240  that  results  suggests  that  you  could  afford  to  pay 

as  much  as  $240  an  acre  more  than  the  land's  market  price  to  make  the 

savings  in  cost. 
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This  would  be  an  unjustifiably  high  premium,  Reiss  believes. 
And,  in  some  parts  of  Illinois,  it  is  more  than  land  is  worth.  A  pre- 
mium of  not  more  than  $60  per  acre  is  the  maximum  that  could  be  justi- 
fied. 

To  support  this  conclusion,  Reiss  points  out  that  buying  ad- 
ditional land  is  usually  not  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  too 
many  resources  or  inefficient  use  of  resources.   You  may  also  rent 
more  land,  expand  your  volume  of  business  on  present  acreage,  do  cus- 
tom work  off  the  farm,  or  find  part-time  off-farm  work. 

Time  is  the  key  to  any  possible  solution  of  the  problem, 
Reiss  adds.   Buying  the  extra  land  would  presumably  solve  the  problem 
at  once  while  delaying  would  cost  about  $960  a  year  for  80  acres  at 
$12  an  acre.   But  as  long  as  the  problem  of  better  use  of  resources  can 
be  solved  another  way,  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  premium  price  for 
the  80  acres. 

A  five-year  period  might  help  make  adjustments  this  way.   In 
five  years  your  surplus  machinery  would  wear  out  and  not  need  to  be 
replaced.   During  this  period  you  could  rent  more  land  or  add  more 
livestock.   And  your  surplus  labor  might  also  adjust  itself  if  your  son 
started  farming  on  his  own,  took  a  job  in  town,  or  your  father  retired. 

Reiss  says  that  to  be  completely  accurate,  premiums  should 
be  figured  on  a  discount  basis.   That  is,  the  future  savings  must  be 
discounted  to  their  present  worth.   At  a  five  percent  discount  rate, 
the  present  worth  of  $12  a  year  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  would 
be  $52  instead  of  $60. 

If  you  did  pay  as  much  as  a  $52  premium,  there  would  still 
be  no  advantage  to  buying  land  compared  to  using  time  to  find  an  alter- 
native solution,  Reiss  says. 
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Danville  Junior  College  To 
Offer  Horticulture  Training 

URBANA — This  fall  Danville  Junior  College  in  Danville  will 
offer  one  of  the  first  vocational  training  programs  for  non-farm  agri- 
cultural careers. 

Danville  will  offer  a  two-year  ornamental  horticulture  cur- 
riculum to  prepare  students  for  specific  jobs  in  businesses  requiring 
a  horticulture  training.   The  supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture  at 
Danville  Junior  College,  James  Nickell,  says  the  two-year  curriculum 
is  a  post-high  school  program  encouraged  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

The  two-year  program  will  provide  both  classroom  and  on-the- 
job  training  for  students.   On-the-job  training  will  be  conducted  dur- 
ing the  summer  following  the  first  two  semesters  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  during  each  of  the  two   semesters  during  the  second  year. 
Students  will  be  placed  with  local  horticulture  businesses  for  this 
training  which  will  be  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  curriculum 
hours. 

The  Danville  campus  grounds  offer  excellent  facilities  for 
a  horticulture  training  center.   Horticulture  facilities  available  on 
the  campus  include  a  golf  course,  a  nursery,  a  greenhouse,  and  at 
least  47  acres  of  lawn.   Over  100  different  species  of  trees  grow  on 
the  college  grounds. 

Graduates  of  the  special  horticulture  curriculum  will  be 

trained  as  semi-professional  workers  to  act  as  foremen,  assistants, 

and  technical  workers.   They  will  qualify  for  employment  as  technicians 
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in  such  fields  as  turf  management,  greenhouse  management,  park  manage- 
ment, floriculture  and  floral  design,  highway  beautification,  tree 
surgery,  arboriculture   and  landscape. 

Job  placement  for  immediate  employment  upon  graduation  will 
be  provided  as  part  of  the  program.   The  State  Advisory  Committee  on 
Ornamental  Horticulture  in  a  recent  survey  found  that  if  300  students 
trained  in  horticulture  were  graduated  each  year  for  the  next  fifteen 
years,  the  demand  for  these  technicians  would  still  not  be  met. 

Nickell  emphasizes  that  Danville's  ornamental  horticulture 
training  will  enable  rural  youth  to  capitalize  on  their  agricultural 
backgrounds.   However,  Nickell  also  points  out  that  the  two-year  cur- 
riculum is  open  to  men  and  women  of  any  age.   Even  a  high  school 
diploma  is  not  necessary  if  you  pass  the  college  entrance  exams. 

Some  scholarships  for  students  entering  the  program  will  be 
provided  by  the  Illinois  Nurserymen's  Association. 

Persons  interested  in  training  for  a  career  in  an  ornamental 
horticulture  business  can  get  curriculum,  housing,  scholarship  and 
entrance  information  by  writing  to  James  Nickell,  Supervisor  of  Vo- 
cational Agriculture,  Danville  Junior  College,  Danville,  Illinois. 
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UI  Economist  Outlines 
Wheat  Price  Prospects 

URBANA — Whether  to  hold  wheat  or  market  it  at  harvest  is  not 
usually  debated  by  most  Illinois  farmers  who  customarily  sell  80  to 
85  percent  of  their  crop  in  June  and  July.   But  unofficial  reports 
this  year  indicate  that  many  wheat  growers  are  reluctant  to  sell  their 
1965  crops. 

University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  economist  L.  F.  Stice 
says  that  these  reasons  may  account  for  the  decision  to  hold  wheat: 
the  low  level  of  wheat  prices,  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  corn;  the 
scarcity  of  corn  in  southern  counties;  and  the  post-harvest  price  in- 
creases in  1963  and  1964. 

Harvest  prices  for  soft  wheat  are  2  to  5  cents  a  bushel 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  while  hard  wheat  prices  are  lower  by  about 
the  same  amount.   Both  prices  are  higher  in  relation  to  the  government's 
loan  price  which  is  5  to  8  cents  less  for  Illinois  markets  than  1964 
rates. 

Stice  believes  that  prices  are   stronger  for  soft  wheat  be- 
cause of  smaller  crops  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  prices  that  are  competitive 
with  feed  grain  in  the  southern  states,  and  the  present  USDA  policy  to 
make  U.  S.  wheat  more  competitive  in  world  markets.   Prices  of  both 
hard  and  soft  wheat  are  getting  support  from  delayed  harvest  and  rela- 
tively light  marketings. 
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Increases  in  marketings  and  the  selling  of  futures  by 
hedgers  may  temporarily  depress  wheat  prices  as  the  nation's  harvest 
progresses,  Stice  predicts.   But  prices  will  probably  reach  higher 
levels  sometime  during  the  marketing  season.   Whether   this  increase 
will  cover  storage  costs  will  depend  largely  on  foreign  demand  and  the 
USDA  pricing  policies. 

Large  wheat  exports  are  expected  to  continue  in  1965-66  with 
as  many  as  700  million  bushels  going  to  foreign  markets.   Western 
Europe  expects  a  large  soft  red  wheat  crop.   But  Australia  has  a 
severe  drought  and  Argentina  has  shipping  problems.   There  are  also 
rumors  that  Russia  and  China  will  want  large  amounts. 

Lower  offering  prices  suggest  that  the  U.  S.  will  again  be 
an  aggressive  seller  of  wheat  into  world  markets,  Stice  says.   The  net 
cost  of  hard  wheat  to  foreign  buyers  at  Gulf  ports  July  1  was  $1.52  a 
bushel  compared  with  $1.88  a  bushel  a  year  earlier.   Comparable  prices 
for  soft  red  wheat  at  Atlantic  ports  were  $1.50  and  $1.82,  respec- 
tively. 

U.  S.  wheat  production  this  year  is  now  estimated  to  be 
about  1, 300  million  bushels,  slightly  lower  than  prospects  for  disap- 
pearance.  Farmers  in  the  Plains  states  will  put  some  of  their  1965 
hard  wheat  under  loan  even  at  current  market  prices. 

The  USDA's  600-million-bushel  inventory,  50  million  bushels 
under  re-seal  and  the  unredeemed  1964  crop  loan  wheat  provide  enough 
supplies  of  hard  red  winter,  northern  spring  and  durum  wheats  for 
future  demands,   Stice  reports. 
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In  predicting  hard  wheat  price  trends,  a  key  factor  is  the 
price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  releases  stocks.   The 
CCC  can  sell  all  stocks  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  statutory  minimum 
of  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus  carrying  charges. 

The  1965  loan  rate  on  No.  1  wheat  is  $1.49  at  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  and  $1.43  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.   Market  prices  of  hard 
wheats  are  already  3  to  5  cents  above  the  loan  rates.    Further  ad- 
vances of  6  to  8  cents  would  permit  the  CCC  to  sell  freely  in  July  and 
August,  and  at  1  1/2  to  2  cents  a  bushel  more  each  succeeding  month 
through  June   1966. 

The  CCC  can  also  dispose  of  its  stocks  at  market  prices 
through  donations  and  barter  programs  to  foreign  countries  and  in  pay- 
ment to  exporters  for  export  subsidies  on  grains.   It  sold  102  million 
bushels  of  wheat  under  these  programs  from  July  1964  through  April  1965. 

Stice  says  that  because  the  CCC  does  not  have  surpluses  or 
inventories  of  soft  red  winter  wheat,  the  USDA's  authorizations  of 
Food  for  Peace  sales  of  red  wheat  may  be  on  a  restricted  basis.   In 
the  1964-65  marketing  season,  as  a  result  of  fairly   large  supplies  of 
U.  S.  soft  red  winter  wheat  and  liberal  purchase  authorizations  by  the 
USDA,  about  55  million  bushels  of  the  75  million  of  soft  red  wheat  ex- 
ports moved  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 
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UI  Cattle  Show  No  Build-Up  Of 
Liver  Vitamin  A  On  Pasture 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  vitamin  A  study  showed  no 
differences  among  bluegrass,  fescue,  reed  canarygrass,  bromegrass  and 
"wild"  grass  in  ability  to  provide  liver  vitamin  A  reserves  in  pas- 
tured yearling  cattle. 

The  study  also  indicated  that  cattle  on  pasture  may  not 
necessarily  build  up  vitamin  A  stores  during  the  summer  grazing  period 
as  has  been  thought  in  the  past.   Two  subsequent  studies  have  given 
comparable  results. 

The  cattle  were  on  pasture  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural 
Center  in  southern  Illinois  from  April  25  to  November  2. 

"All  pastures  received  normal  levels  of  nitrogen  fertiliza- 
tion in  the  spring,"  explains  U.  of  I.  animal   scientist  Frank  Hinds. 
"We  used  the  'put  and  take'  management  technique  to  maintain  similar 
amounts  of  forage  in  each  pasture." 

None- of  the  36  cattle  studied  showed  significant  build-ups 
of  liver  vitamin  A  stores  during  the  grazing  period.   Respective 
initial  and  final  liver  vitamin  A  values  for  all  of  the  steers  were 
30.5  and  31.5  micrograms  per  gram  of  fresh  liver. 

"We  did  not  expect  liver  vitamin  A  levels  to  remain  constant," 
Hinds  explains.   "The  general  opinion  is  that  cattle  on  pasture  in- 
crease their  liver  vitamin  A  reserves." 

Hinds  says  further  pasture-vitamin  A  studies  are  planned  at 
the  Dixon  Springs  center. 
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Midwestern  Poultrymen  Produce 
A  Dozen  Eggs  For  28  Cents 

CHICAGO — What  does  it  cost  the  midwestern  poultryman  to 
produce  a  dozen  eggs? 

University  of  Illinois  poultry  extension  specialist  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  reported  today  at  the  American  Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition 
that  28.09  cents  a  dozen  is  the  average  production  cost  when  layers 
are  replaced  on  a  12-month  basis.   But  most  Illinois  poultrymen  reduce 
this  cost  to  about  27.5  cents  a  dozen  because  they  keep  their  birds 
about  14  months  rather  than  a  year. 

Johnson  recently  studied  the  records  from  195, 233  birds  in 
14  commercial  flocks  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.   The  average  midwestern 
commercial  laying  flock,  as  seen  in  these  records,  would  have  nearly 
14,000  birds  housed  in  cages  or  on  slatted  floors.   The  feed  used  was 
a  complete  feed  bought  in  bulk  for  an  average  of  $68  per  ton,  or  14.5 
cents  per  dozen  eggs  including  .11  cent   for  oyster  shell  and  grit. 

Hen  depreciation  amounted  to  8.58  cents  per  dozen  eggs. 
Twenty-week-old  started  pullets  cost  an  average  of  $1.75  each  with 
12  cents  additional  expense  needed  to  get  them  to  22  weeks.   Average 
yearly  production  per  hen  was  figured  to  be  19  dozen  eggs.   Each  cull 
hen  was  considered  to  be  worth  24  cents. 
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With  a  building  and  equipment  investment  of  $3.10  per  bird, 
the  annual  depreciation  per  dozen  eggs  amounted  to  1.68  cents,  Johnson 
said.   Building  and  equipment  investment  varied  from  1.25  cents  to 
2.27  cents  per  dozen  eggs. 

Labor  costs  also  varied  widely  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
supervisory  and  hired  labor  used.   The  average  cost  for  both  hired  and 
family  labor  was  about  1.62  cents  per  dozen  eggs.   Family  labor  was 
figured  at  $1.50  per  hour. 

Johnson  noted  that  because  all  surveyed  farms  had  mechanical 
ventilation  and  buildings  were  often  windowless,  cost  of  utilities  was 
relatively  high,  averaging  .59  cent  per  dozen  eggs  produced.   Interest 
was  .79  cent;   insurance  and  taxes  were  24  cents;  and  medication  and 
vaccination  cost  .11  cent   per  dozen  eggs.   Miscellaneous  expenses 
averaged  .43  cent   per  dozen  eggs. 

Keeping  layers  an  average  of  14  months  permitted  Illinois 
poultrymen  to  figure  a  production  of  22  dozen  eggs  per  hen,  Johnson 
said.   Hen  depreciation  then  dropped  to  7.43  cents  per  dozen.   On  the 
28.09  cents  per  dozen  production  cost,  this  cost  would  permit  a  savings 
of  1.15  cents.   The  total  cost  would  not  be  reduced  by  this  amount  be- 
cause such  items  as   additional  feed  would  increase  costs,  Johnson 
emphasized. 
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UI  Researchers  Develop  Automated 
Feeding  Equipment  For  Livestock 

URBANA — One  of  the  remaining  problems  in  developing  equip- 
ment to  fully  automate  livestock  feeding  has  been  solved  by  agricul- 
tural engineers  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Donald  R.  Daum,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, and  H.  B.  Puckett,  USDA  research  leader  at  the  U.  of  I.,  have 
developed  a  fast-acting,  high  capacity  switch  for  a  silo  unloading 
system  which  not  only  starts  and  stops  the  unloading,  but  also  meters 
the  amount  of  silage  unloaded. 

Daum  explained  that  while  many  livestock  feeding  operations 
employing  tower-type  silos  are  fully  mechanized,  they  are  not  totally 
automated  because  no  control  system  had  been  developed  which  would 
automatically  feed  a  predetermined  amount  of  silage  from  the  silo  at 
regular  intervals.   The  feedlot  operator  had  to  be  present  for  the 
silage  feeding  operation. 

The  mechanism  developed  by  Daum  and  Puckett  uses  a  silicon 
controlled  rectifier  (SCR) . 

Daum  said  that  the  SCR  circuit  measures  the  current  required 

by  the  blower-thrower  motor  on  the  silo  unloader.   The  deeper  the 

cutting  blades  of  the  unloader  cut  into  the  silage,  the  more  current 

it  takes  to  run  the  motor  on  the  unloader.   Since  it  can  be  determined 

how  much  current  the  motor  must  use  to  unload  any  given  amount  of 
silage,  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  SCR  to  shut  off  the  motor  after 
a  certain  current  level  has  been  reached.   To  assure  that  the  pre- 
determined current-use  level  is  reached,  the  SCR  automatically  con- 
trols a  hoist  motor  which  regulates  the  cutting  depth  of  the  unloader. 
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UI  Egg  Marketing  Economist 
Outlines  Industry  Trends 

CHICAGO — The  major  social  and  economic  trends  that  may  be 
seen   in  agriculture  generally   are  being  paralleled  in  the  egg  indus- 
try, according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  egg  and  poultry  marketing 
economist. 

In  relating  the  agricultural  changes  of  the  past  20  years  to 
changes  in  the  egg  industry  at  the  annual  H  and  N  Franchise  Hatchery 
meeting  Monday,  R.  P.  Bentz  said  that  commercialization,  competition 
and  a  declining  demand  for  eggs  are  three  forces  that  have  strongly 
affected  egg  production  and  marketing. 

The  decrease   in  demand   for  eggs  may  have  been  inevitable 
because  people  consumed  many  more  eggs  than  usual  during  World  War  II, 
Bentz  said.   The  decrease  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  the  shift 
to  urban  living,  the  coffee  break,  health  fads,  less  physical  labor, 
and  less  time  for  breakfast  because   of  commuting. 

Bentz  noted  that  commercialization  is  characterized  by  the 
search  for  profits.   This  profit  goal  has  caused  the  industry  to  seek 
cost-cutting  methods  that  have  produced  technological  gains.   Cost- 
cutting  techniques  include  substituting  capital  for  labor;  increased 
size  and  scale  of  production  and  marketing  plants?  and  the  stream- 
lining of  the  production-marketing  system  through  mergers,  coordina- 
tion and  marketing  agreements. 
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Add  UI  Egg  Marketing  Economist  -  2 

Competition  for  scarce  resources  is  evident  in  the  egg  in- 
dustry, Bentz  pointed  out.   Since  people  tend  to  use  their  resources 
for  the  enterprise  that  makes  the  most  money,  the  industry  is  expand- 
ing in  some  areas  and  contracting  in  others. 

The  population  increase  during  the  past  25  years  has  been 
the  saving  grace  for  the  egg  industry,  Bentz  said.   In  1940  about  132 
million  Americans  consumed  39.7  billion  eggs.   This  year  a  population 
of  193  million  will  consume  about  64  billion  eggs. 

Three  years  from  now  about  202  million  Americans  will  sit 
down  to  breakfast.   Just  how  many  of  them  will  have  eggs  is  open  to 
conjecture,  but  Bentz  speculated  that  between  66  and  70  billion  eggs 
will  be  consumed  that  year. 

Bentz  said  that  major  economic  forces  will  have  these  impli- 
cations for  the  future  of  the  egg  industry: 

— Technological  progress  measured  by  the  rate  of  lay  will 
slow  down  unless  there  are  major  breakthroughs  in  genetics  and  nutri- 
tion. 

— Increases  in  unit  size  will  continue  in  hatcheries,  produc- 
tion units  and  marketing  agencies.   But  bigness  alone  is  not  synony- 
mous with  efficiency  and  low  costs,  so  increases  will  not  continue 
indefinitely. 

— Business  coordinations  will  still  be  a  major  avenue  to 
reduced  cost.   There  will  be  a  need  to  upgrade  skills  of  future  man- 
agers to  avoid  costly  errors. 

— Competition  for  resources  will  continue  to  dictate  inter- 
regional shifts  in  production,  but  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  not 
likely  to  shift  to  any  one  or  two  parts  of  the  country. 

--Consumer  demand  will  continue  to  restrict  growth,  but  some 
new  food  products  using  eggs  will  be  developed  and  gain  consumer 
acceptance. 

— Commercialization  of  the  egg  industry  will  still  dominate 
the  future.   Although  prices  are  low,  the  profit  motive  has  never  been 
stronger,  Bentz  said. 
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HEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


fVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE 


URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL: 

American  Society  of 

Animal  Science  Meetings 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY  P.M., 
AUGUST  4,  1965 


UI  Researchers  Report  Effects 
Of  Adding  Sand  To  Swine  Rations 

URBANA — Sand  added  to  rations  of  individually  fed  pigs 
significantly  improved  feed  efficiency  of  the  non-sand  portion  of  the 
diet  in  four  out  of  five  University  of  Illinois  tests  completed  since 
last  fall. 

Since  group- fed  pigs  showed  no  feed  efficiency  response  to 
sand  in  the  ration,  producers  should  not  expect  similar  results  under 
farm  conditions. 

U.  of  I.  swine  researcher  D.  H.  Baker  reported  the  study 
today  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Science 
at  Michigan  State  University.   He  cited  two  recent  studies  in  which 
pigs  were  fed   sand  at  levels  of  5  to  60  percent  of  the  ration. 

In  one  of  the  studies,  grower  pigs  individually  fed  a  corn- 
soybean  meal  ration  with  20  percent  of  sand  added  gained  1.74  pounds 
daily  on  4.53  pounds  of  non-sand  feed  intake. 

Pigs  getting  the  same  ration  without  sand  gained  less — 1.64 
pounds  daily  on  4.62  pounds  of  feed.   Ten  percent  of  sand  added  to  the 
ration  gave  average  daily  gains  of  1.62  pounds  on  4.37  pounds  of  non- 
sand  feed  intake. 
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Add  UI  Researchers  Report  Effects  -  2 

In  a  similar  study,  finishing  pigs  fed  10  percent  of  sand 
with  the  regular  finishing  ration  showed  slightly  lower  daily  gains 
and  better  non-sand  feed  efficiency  than  control  pigs  fed  the  same 
ration  without  sand. 

Gains  in  the  test  were  2.17  pounds  daily  on  6.56  pounds  of 
feed  for  the  control  pigs  and  2.07  pounds  daily  on  5.99  pounds  of  non- 
sand  feed  intake  for  the  pigs  receiving  10  percent  sand. 

Baker  said  tests  made  on  some  of  the  animals  at  slaughter 

showed  that  weights  for  the  sand-fed  pigs  were  actual  gains  and  were 

not  due  to  excess  sand  retained  in  the  gut.   He  emphasized  that  all 

feed  efficiency  improvements  recorded  with  sand  in  the  ration  occurred 

with  individually  fed  pigs  under  a  controlled  research  program. 
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SPECIAL: 

American  Society  of 

Animal  Science  Meeting 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY  P.M., 
AUGUST  5,  1965 


Wheat  Bran  Can  Replace  Some  Corn 
In  Swine  Rations  When  Prices  Allow 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  swine  research  shows  that  when 
prices  allow,  farmers  can  use  wheat  bran  to  replace  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  corn  in  a  growing  or  finishing  ration  without  affecting  pig 
gains. 

U.  of  I.  animal  scientist  D.  E.  Becker  reported  the  research 
today  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Animal 
Science  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Becker  said  that  bran  levels  of  up  to  20  percent  failed  to 
influence  either  rate  of  gain  or  gain  per  unit  of  diet  fed  in  a  group- 
feeding  study  with  40-  to  68-pound  pigs. 

U.  of  I.  researchers  obtained  similar  results  with  finishing 
pigs  (132  pounds) .  However,  bran  depressed  rate  of  gain  when  added  at 
the  20  percent  level. 

Becker  believes  that,  for  best  on-the-farm  results,  growers 

probably  should  not  let  bran  replace  more  than  10  percent  of  the  corn 

in  a  ration. 

Pelleting  improved  feed  efficiency  of  rations  containing 
bran  and  those  without  bran.  However,  feed  efficiency  response  to 
pelleting  dropped  with  each  increase  in  level  of  bran  in  the  ration. 

In  rations  containing  10  percent  bran,  pelleting  boosted 
feed  efficiency  in  both  growing  and  finishing  pigs  by  about  6  percent 
over  the  same  ration  in  meal  form.   In  rations  without  bran,  pelleting 
improved  feed  efficiency  by  15  percent  for  growing  pigs  and  by  6  per- 
cent for  finishing  pigs. 
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SPECIAL: 

American  Society  of 

Animal  Science  Meetings 


FOR  RELEASE  WEDNESDAY  P.M., 
AUGUST  4,  1965 


UI  Dairy  Scientists  Study 
Fatted  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  research  indicates  that  fatted 
corn  gluten  feed  can  be  a  suitable  replacement  for  part  of  the  grain 
and  protein  concentrate  in  heifer  rations. 

To  make  fatted  corn  gluten  feed,  researchers  add  enough 
vegetable  oil  refining  lipids  to  corn  gluten  feed  to  boost  its  total 
fat  content  to  about  seven  percent. 

U.  of  I.  dairy  researcher  D.  J.  Schingoethe  reported  the  work 
today  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Animal 
Science  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Schingoethe  said  three  groups  of  13  Holstein  yearling 
heifers  were  used  in  the  study.   Group  1  received  a  13  percent  protein 
concentrate  mixture  consisting  of  ground  corn,  oats,  soybean  meal, 
minerals  and  vitamin  supplement. 

Group  2  received  the  same  basic  ration,  but  fatted  corn 
gluten  feed  replaced  all  of  the  soybean  meal  and  some  oats.   In 
Group  3's  ration,  fatted  corn  gluten  feed  replaced  all  of  the  soybean 
meal  and  oats  and  part  of  the  corn. 

The  Illinois  scientists  fed  concentrates  and  hay  at  equal 
levels  (1.25  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  body  weight)  to  give  the  fatted 
corn  gluten  feed  more  effect  on  the  total  ration. 
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Add  UI  Dairy  Scientists  Study  -  2 

Schingoethe  said  average  total  weight  gains  were  nearly  the 
same  for  all  three  heifer  groups.  Differences  in  skeletal  growth  and 
feed  consumption  were  not  statistically  significant. 

Fatted  corn  gluten  feed  is  still  under  test  and  is  not 

available  on  the  market. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY  P.M., 
AUGUST  3,  1965 


UI  Uses  "Team  Teaching"  Approach 
For  Basic  Animal  Science  Course 

ATHENS,  GA. — Introductory  poultry  science  instruction  is  part 
of  a  "team-taught"  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  U.  of  I. 
animal  scientist  D.  J.  Bray  reported  today  to  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Poultry  Science. 

Staff  members  from  the  meats  technology,  nutritional  bio- 
chemistry, genetics  and  physiology,  ruminant,  swine  and  poultry  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Animal  Science  combine  efforts  to  present 
a  basic  course  in  animal  science  to  College  of  Agriculture  students. 

The  poultry  science  segment  of  the  course  is  scheduled  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  semester  and  includes  four  hours  each  of  lecture 
and  laboratory  instruction,  Bray  said. 

Subject  matter  is  designed  to  complement  material  presented 
in  earlier  portions  of  the  course. 

Bray  noted  that  special  emphasis  in  lectures  is  given  to 
these  points: 

— Changing  structure  of  the  poultry  industry. 

— Factors  that  produce  concentrated  areas  of  poultry  and  egg 
production. 

— The  shifting  popularity  of  breeds  in  the  industry  and  the 
increasing  use  of  incrossbreeding,  strain  crossing  and  crossbreeding. 

— The  structural  and  functional  peculiarities  of  the  chicken 

that  set  it  apart  from  other  farm  animals  from  the  standpoints  of 

optimum  environment,  nutrition  and  management. 
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Add  UI  Uses  "Team  Teaching"  Approach  -  2 

One  two-hour  laboratory  is  devoted  to  egg  structure,  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  female  reproductive  tract  and  egg  quality, 
Bray  said.   A  second  laboratory  outlines  various  poultry  processing 
techniques,  factors  that  affect  dressing  percentages  and  the  classes 
and  grades  of  poultry. 
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AUGUST  2,  1965 


UI  Study  Shows  Some  Phosphates 
For  Swine  Are  Better  Than  Others 

URBANA — Supplemental  phosphates  are  far  from  equal  in  their 
ability  to  provide  adequate  phosphorus  nutrition  for  pregnant  and 
lactating  sows. 

Recent  University  of  Illinois  research  comparing  dicalcium, 
soft  and  curacao  rock  phosphates  showed  that  the  latter  two  offer  sows 
little  protection  against  posterior  paralysis  when  they  provide  the 
sole  source  of  supplemental  phosphorus. 

U.  of  I.  swine  researcher  B.  G.  Harmon  reported  the  study 
today  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Animal 
Science  at  Michigan  State  University. 

He  said  two  trials  were  conducted  comparing  sows  receiving 
no  supplemental  phosphorus  with  others  getting  supplemental  dicalcium, 
soft  and  curacao  rock  phosphates. 

In  the  first  trial,  only  those   sows  receiving  no  supple- 
mental phosphorus  developed  posterior  paralysis.   All  sows  in  that 
group  became  paralyzed  during  the  sixth  week   of  their  lactation. 

In  the  second  trial,  33  percent  of  the  sows  receiving  curacao 
rock  phosphate  and  60  percent  of  those  getting  soft  phosphate  became 
paralyzed.   Thirty-three  percent  of  the  control  animals  receiving  no 
supplemental  phosphorus  were  paralyzed. 
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Add  UI  Study  Shows  Some  Phosphates  -  2 

None  of  the  sows  receiving  dicalcium  phosphate  developed 
posterior  paralysis. 

"Levels  of  bone  ash,  bone  phosphorus  and  blood  phosphorus 
were  significantly  lower  for  the  control  sows  than  for  sows  on  each 
of  the  three  phosphate  treatments/'  Harmon  explained. 

"This  would  indicate  that  phosphorus  from  both  soft  and 

curacao  phosphates  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  bones,  but  does  not 

carry  the  same  benefits  for  the  animal  as  dicalcium  phosphate." 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE      ( 

jh/ERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS  \ 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Orville  Bentley  Is  New  Dean  Of 
U.  Of  I.  College  Of  Agriculture 

URBANA — Dean  Orville  G.  Bentley,  48,  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  South  Dakota  State  University,  Brookings,  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

His  appointment  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
session  here  on  recommendation  of  President  David  D.  Henry. 

Effective  October  1,  1965,  Prof.  Bentley  will  succeed 
Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  who  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  administrative 
responsibilities  effective  August  31  to  devote  more  time  to  both 
personal  and  professional  interests.   Howard  joined  the  U.  of  I.  staff 
in  1948  as  head  of  the  department  of  food  science  and  has  been  dean  of 
the  college  of  agriculture  since  1954. 

Bentley  was  born  in  Midland,  S.  D.   He  was  graduated  from 
South  Dakota  State  College  in  1942  with  a  B.S.  in  chemistry  and  agri- 
culture.  He  received  an  M.S.  in  1947  and  a  Ph.D.  in  1950  in  biochemistry 
from  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Previously  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
1950-58  and  has  been  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  director 
of  the  experiment  station  at  South  Dakota   State  since  1958. 

Prof.  Bentley  served  .  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  1942-46 
and  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  major. 
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Add  Orville  Bentley  Is  New  Dean  -  2 

He  received  the  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Award  in  1958 
and  served  as  president  of  the  midwestern  section,  American  Society 
for  Animal  Production  in  1963. 

Dean  Bentley  is  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
American  Society  of  Animal  Production,  American  Institute  of  Nutrition, 
American  Dairy  Science  Association,  Sigma  Xi  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi.   He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Animal  Nutrition,  National  Research 
Council,  National  Academy  of  Science. 

He  is  the  author  of  about  40  scientific  articles  that  have 
been  published  in  professional  journals. 

Dean  Bentley  is  married  and  has  two  sons,  Peter,  19,  and 

Craig,  16. 
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HEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

JIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Illinois  DHIA  Herds  Again 
Set  Milk  Production  Records 

URBANA — Illinois  dairy  herds  enrolled  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Association  put  forth  another  record-breaking  effort  in  the 
official  record-keeping  year  ending  in  April. 

University  of  Illinois  extension  dairy  scientist  Gary 
Harpestad  says  the  1,444  DHIA  herds  completing  12  months  on  test  in 
April  averaged  11,911  pounds  of  milk  and  458  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
cow.   That's  an  increase  of  112  pounds  of  milk  and  seven  pounds  of 
butterfat  over  last  year. 

Harpestad  says  a  highlight  of  the  testing  year  was  the  ef- 
ficiency with  which  Illinois  dairymen  produced  milk.   Returns  above 
feed  costs  were  up  $10  over  the  previous  year,  even  though  average 
feed  costs  were  $2  higher. 

The  records  show  that  the  highest  producing  herd  in  the 
state  is  owned  by  Edwin  Walberg  of  Garden  Prairie,   His  36  Holstein 
cows  averaged  17,648  pounds  of  milk  and  695  pounds  of  butterfat  for 
the  year. 

Rosewood  Farm  of  Roselle  had  the  highest  producing  Guernsey 
herd,  with  83  cows  averaging  12,724  pounds  of  milk  and  634  pounds  of 
fat. 

Reinhard  Gerdes  of  Princeton  is  the  owner  of  the  state's  top- 
producing  Brown  Swiss  herd.   His  28  cows  averaged  14,461  pounds  of 

milk  and  593  pounds  of  fat. 
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Add  Illinois  DHIA  Herds  -  2 

The  top  Jersey  herd  is  owned  by  Melvin  Graves  of  Dundas. 
His  herd  of  55  registered  Jerseys  averaged  11, 303  pounds  of  milk  and 
600  pounds  of  fat. 

Paul  McDonald  of  Princeton  owns  the  top  Ayrshire  in  the 
state.  McDonald's  25  cows  averaged  14,356  pounds  of  milk  and  599 
pounds  of  butter fat. 

Harpestad  says  that  19  Illinois  herds  produced  more  than 

600  pounds  of  butterfat  for  the  year.   Four  hundred  fifteen  herds 

averaged  over  500  pounds  of  fat. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Best  Illinois  4-H  Tractor 
Operator  To  Be  Named  August  21 

URBANA — Nearly  70  4-H  and  FFA  tractor  drivers,  each  a  winner 
in  his  county  or  district,  will  compete  this  week  for  top  honors  in 
the  State  Junior  Tractor  Operators'  Contest.   Competition  during  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  in  the  Junior  Department  on  August  19-20  will 
determine  Illinois'  4-H  representative  to  the  Western  U.  S.  4-H  Tractor 
Operators'  Contest  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  October  4-5. 

The  state's  winning  4-H  tractor  operator  will  receive  an 
expense-paid  trip  to  this  regional  event  and  other  awards  from  the 
American  Oil  Foundation. 

According  to  F.  H.  Mynard,  University  of  Illinois  state  4-H 
Club  specialist,  each  contestant  will  demonstrate  his  knowledge  and 
skill  in  servicing  and  operating  a  tractor.  Driving  skill  and  safety 
will  be  based  on  handling  a  tractor  with  a  two-wheel  trailer  and  then 
with  a  four-wheel  wagon  attached.  Knowledge  of  tractor  care,  mechan- 
ics and  safety  will  be  tested  by  a  written  quiz  and  daily  tractor 
checkup. 

Unlike  in  most  other  contests,  the  tractor  operators  will  be 
working  for  the  lowest  score  rather  than  the  highest.   Penalty  points 
are  assessed  against  each  contestant  for  unsafe  procedures,  excessive 
time  requirements,  questions  missed  on  the  quiz  and  improper  checking 
and  driving  procedures. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  state  contest,  the  entrant  must  be  a 
winner  of  a  county  4-H  tractor  operators'  contest  or  a  contest  involv- 
ing three  or  more  high  school  vocational  agriculture  departments. 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineering  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  in  charge  of  the  state  contest. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Junior  College  Starts 
Agricultural  Mechanics 
And  Business  Programs 

URBANA — This  fall  Wabash  Valley  Junior  College  in  Mount 
Carmel  will  offer  two  vocational  training  programs  in  agricultural 
mechanics  and  agricultural  business.   The  coordinator  of  agricultural 
technology  at  the  college,  Robert  Irvin,  says  these  two-year  curricu- 
lums  are  post-high-school  programs  encouraged  by  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

Both  curriculums  will  provide  on-the-job  training  in  addition 
to  classroom  instruction.   Students  will  be  placed  with  local  implement 
dealers  and  agricultural  businesses  for  the  on-the-job  training  which 
will  make  up  at  least  one- third  of  the  total  curriculum  hours. 

Students  in  the  agricultural  mechanics  program  will  receive 
practical  instruction  in  welding;  electrical,  gasoline  and  diesel 
engines;  transmission  repair;  communications;  and  other  related  areas. 
Graduates  from  the  mechanics  curriculum  will  receive  an  associate  de- 
gree and  qualify  as  semiprofessional  workers  for  employment  as  mechan- 
ics, servicemen,  partsmen,  salesmen  and  mid-management  personnel. 

The  agricultural  business  curriculum  emphasizes  training  in 
soil  fertility,  animal  husbandry,  agricultural  economics,  marketing, 
communications  and  crop  production.   Graduates  also  will  receive  an 
associate  degree  and  qualify  for  supervisory,  clerical  and  selling 
jobs  in  agricultural  businesses. 
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Add  Junior  College  Starts  -  2 

Job  placement  for  immediate  employment  upon  graduation  will 
be  provided  as  part  of  the  program.   Recent  surveys  show  that  about 
15,000  new  agricultural  jobs  are  available  each  year,  but  that  there 
are  only  about  8,500  young  men  and  women  to  fill  these  jobs. 

Irvin  emphasizes  that  the  agricultural  mechanics  and  business 
training  at  Wabash  Valley  Junior  College  will  enable  rural  youth  to 
capitalize  on  their  agricultural  backgrounds.   However,  he  also  points 
out  that  the  two-year  programs  are  open  to  all  men  and  women  who  have 
a  high  school  diploma  and  all  others  18  years  of  age  or  over  who 
demonstrate  sufficient  interest  and  ability  to  complete  a  program 
offered  by  Wabash  Valley  College. 

Persons  interested  in  training  for  a  career  in  agricultural 
mechanics  or  business  can  get  entrance,  curriculum  and  housing  infor- 
mation by  writing  to  Robert  Irvin,  Coordinator  of  Agricultural  Tech- 
nology, Wabash  Valley  Junior  College,  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois. 
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FOR  RELEASE  TUESDAY  P.M., 
AUGUST  3,  1965 


UI  Scientist  Reports  Lower  Needs 
For  Isoleucine  By  Laying  Pullets 

ATHENS,  GA. — A  University  of  Illinois  poultry  scientist 
today  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Science  Association  said 
that  his  research  found  the  isoleucine  requirement  of  laying  pullets 
to  be  lower  than  previously  reported. 

Isoleucine  is  one  of  the  essential  amino  acids  found  in  the 
protein  portion  of  laying  rations. 

The  requirement  reported  by  D.  J.  Bray  was  .4  percent  of  the 
ration  compared  with  a  commonly  accepted  requirement  of  .5  percent. 
But  Bray  emphasized  that  this  lower  requirement  might  be  valid  only 
under  the  conditions  that  prevailed,  during  the  experiments. 

The  experiments  were  started  with  30-week-old  pullets  that 
were  laying  at  the  rate  of  85  percent.   Rate  of  lay  during  an  eight- 
week  experimental  period  was  80  percent  when  the  ration  contained 
enough  isoleucine.   The  test  ration  contained  only  11.8  percent  of 
protein.   But  it  supported  egg  production  equal  to  that  from  an  18  per- 
cent protein  ration  when  it  was  supplemented  with  isoleucine. 

Bray  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  low  level  of  protein 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  all  other  essential  amino  acids 
might  have  reduced  the  requirement  for  isoleucine.   His  chicks  needed 
a  daily  intake  of  472  milligrams  (1/60  of  an  ounce)  of  isoleucine. 

The  amount  of  isoleucine  pullets  eat  is  most  important,  Bray 
said,  so  the  percent  of  isoleucine  in  the  ration  depends  on  how  much 

feed  they  eat. 
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liEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS  A.  ? 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Contain,  Then  Conquer  MDM? 

URBANA — For  several  reasons  hope  has  generally  replaced 
gloom  in  the  maize-dwarf-mosaic-infected  areas  of  southern  Illinois. 

Only  one  additional  county  has  reported  the  presence  of  the 
mosaic  and  received  confirmation  of  it  through  laboratory  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois.  MDM,  found  on  Randolph  county's  Kaskaskia  Island,  boosts  the 
number  of  stricken  counties  to  eight.   Pulaski,  Alexander,  Massac, 
Jackson,  Union,  Calhoun  and  Wabash  counties  reported  MDM  last  year. 
Most  of  the  2,000  acres  of  corn  hit  by  the  disease  last  year  were  in 
Pulaski  and  Alexander  counties,  where  U.  of  I.  researchers  and  com- 
mercial corn  companies  now  are  conducting  experiments  to  learn  more 
about  the  disease. 

The   only  real  hope  for  winning  the  battle  against  MDM  is 
through  resistant  varieties.   A  few  of  the  650  corn  strains  and  lines 
now  being  screened  near  McClure  show  real  promise.   And  two  varieties 
now  being  grown  in  the  area  apparently  have  resistance.   Commercial 
corn  breeders  should  have  information  on  resistance  this  fall  or  next 
spring. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  screening  studies  is  to  provide  basic 

information  so  that  corn  breeders  can  continue  to  build  new  lines  and 

new  hybrids  for  farmers,  says  U.  of  I.  corn  geneticist  D.  E.  Alexander. 

"We're  screening  a  large  number  of  widely  used  inbred  lines  and  other 
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Add  Contain,  Then  Conquer  MDM?  -  2 

lines  not  so  widely  used,  such  as  exotic  stock  from  Mexico,  Spain  and 
Yugoslavia  grown  where  viruses  have  been  commonplace  as  long  as  corn 
has  been  grown.   Some  of  these  exotics  show  resistance,"  Alexander  re- 
ports. 

Corn  plants  vary  tremendously  in  external  symptoms  to  MDM. 
Some  plants  die  young,  some  redden,  some  turn  yellow,  some  mottle, 
some  appear  nearly  normal  and  some  escape.   Because  of  these  variations 
and  the  possibility  of  confusing  MDM  symptoms  with  other  corn  troubles, 
the  only  sure  way  to  identify  MDM  is  through  laboratory  tests,  says 
W.  M.  Bever,  head  of  the  U.  of  I.  plant  pathology  department.   Plant 
pathologist  H.  H.  Thornberry  conducts  these  tests  under  strict  quaran- 
tine.  If  a  farmer  suspects  MDM,  he  should  contact  his  county  farm 
adviser,  who  has  instructions  and  precautions  for  sending  samples  for 
testing. 

At  least  11  species  of  aphids  are  known  to  spread  MDM.   And 
although  the  virus  apparently  doesn't  live  more  than  one  and  one-half 
hours,  an  aphid  can  spread  the  virus  in  about  three  seconds.   So  spray- 
ing to  kill  the  aphid  won't  control  the  spread  of  the  virus.   In  addi- 
tion, most  aphids  are  wind-borne,  making  complete  control  difficult. 

Until  resistant  varieties  become  plentiful  in  the  MDM- 
stricken  area,  controlling  Johnsongrass,  which  serves  as  an  overwinter- 
ing host  for  the  mosaic  virus,  should  slow  up  the  advance  of  MDM.   Any- 
thing that  postpones  the  infection  apparently  lessens  the  severity  of 
damage  to  the  corn  plant. 

Reducing  the  MDM  hazard  in  this  way  is  an  added  bonus,  says 
U.  of  I.  weed  specialist  Ellery  Knake.   A  moderate  stand  of  Johnson- 
grass  can  reduce  corn  yields  by   25  percent.   "You  can  get  your  money 
back  and  more  the  first  year  by  using  dalapon  on  old  grass  after  wheat 
and  then  following  with  pre-emergence  applications  in  the  spring  to 
control  seedlings, "  says  Knake.   Eptam  may  sometimes  damage  corn 
slightly,  but  the  damage  is  small  compared  to  the  reduced  yield  from 
Johnsongrass.   Amiben  is  helpful  for  soybeans.   The  new  soybean  herbi- 
cide, Treflan,  is  "looking  good"  for  control  of  Johnsongrass,  says 
Knake.   At  present  he  suggests  Vernam  for  trial  use  only. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Why  Board  Rats  In  Exchange 
For  Disease  Problems,  Damage? 

URBANA — Why  board  rats  when  each  one  costs  you  $10  or  more  a 
year  and  gives  nothing  in  return  but  disease  problems  and  property 
damage? 

Too  many  people  do  little  about  rats  because  they  are  misled 
into  believing  that  they  have  few  rats  on  their  farms,  according  to 
University  of   Illinois  extension  poultry  specialists  S.  F.  Ridlen 
and  Hugh  S.  Johnson.   But  a  few  visible  rats  mean  that  many  more  are 
on  the  premises. 

For  example,  when  one  farmer  sold  his  laying  flock,  he  de- 
cided to  get  rid  of  the  "one  or  two"  rats  in  his  henhouse.   The  score 
at  the  end  of  his  extermination  program  was  1,800  dead  rats. 

Here  is  a  way  to  estimate  rat  population:   If  you  never  see 
rats  but  see  signs  of  them,  there  are  from  one  to  100  on  the  premises. 
If  you  see  rats  occasionally  at  night,  there  are  100  to  500.   Occa- 
sional daytime  and  numerous  night  sightings  indicate  500  to  1,000. 
And  there  may  be  as  many  as  5,000  rats  if  you  see  many  of  them  at 
night  and  several  in  the  daytime. 

Rats  are  a  threat  to  health,  Ridlen  and  Johnson  emphasize. 
It  has  been  said  that  rat-borne  diseases  have  killed  more  people  than 
all  the  wars  in  history.   They  are  known  to  transmit  to  men  and  ani- 
mals more  than  35  diseases,  including  plague,  typhus  fever,  food 
poisoning,  leptospirosis,  tularemia,  rat  bite  fever,  atrophic  rhinitis, 
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Add  Why  Board  Rats  In  Exchange  For  Disease  -  2 

infectious  jaundice  and  distemper.   They  also  carry  18  kinds  of  lice, 
fleas,  ticks  and  mites.   Most  large  cities  report  that  rats  bite  150 
or  more  persons  each  year. 

Rats  are  also  expensive  freeloaders.   One  rat  will  eat  about 
one-third  as  much  feed  as  a  laying  hen  and  will  contaminate  10  times 
as  much  feed  as  it  eats.   Rats  damage  buildings  and  chew  insulation  on 
electrical  wires,  causing  fires.   Insurance  companies  estimate  that 
rats  cause  25  percent  of  the  fires  of  undetermined  origin  in  this 
country.   And  it  is  estimated  that  they  destroy  200  million  bushels  of 
grain  a  year. 

The  total  loss  due  to  rats  is  believed  to  exceed  one  billion 
dollars  a  year,  a  figure  that  does  not  seem  too  far-fetched  when  cal- 
culations indicate  that  the  descendants  of  one  pair  of  rats  could,  ex- 
ceed 350  million  in  three  years. 

There  are  two  preventive  practices  that  should  be  used  on 
every  farm,  Ridlen  and  Johnson  believe.   One  is  to  eliminate  rat  har- 
borage, such  as  tall  weeds  or  grass,  piles  of  trash,  lumber,  fence 
posts  and  brush.   Then  follow  with  good  day-to-day  housekeeping. 

A  second  practice  is  to  make  buildings  and  feed  bins  rat- 
proof.   Close  cracks,  breaks  and  spaces  around  pipes,  vents  and  other 
openings  with  concrete,  hardware  cloth  or  sheet  metal.   Screen  all 
drains,  sewers,  ventilator  openings  and  windows. 

If  rats  increase,  poison  baits  become  the  most  effective 
control.   Ready-to-use  or  concentrated  anticoagulant  baits  will  give 
good  control  with  proper  use.   If  you   use  the  concentrate,  mix  it 
with  food  that  is  highly  acceptable  to  rats,  put  out  fresh  bait  regu- 
larly and  use  the  treatment  up  to  15  days.   A  single  dose  is  not  lethal. 

Some  anticoagulants  are  being  mixed  with  an  antibacterial 
agent  to  prevent  a  natural  build-up  of  vitamin  K,  Ridlen  and  Johnson 
note. 

A  newer  type  of  poison  that  is  specific  for  rats  contains 
norbromide,  which  causes  vascular  restriction.   It  is  sold  in  ready- 
to-use  form,  and  one  dose  is  lethal. 
JAPirta 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Spring  Greenhouse  Tomatoes  Yield  Well 

DIXON  SPRINGS — Horticultural  specialists  recently  harvested 
the  spring  greenhouse  tomato  crop  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon 
Springs  Agricultural  Center.   Two  varieties,  Ohio  WR-25  and  Michigan- 
Ohio  Hybrid,  produced  nearly  18  pounds  of  marketable  fruit  on  each 
plant. 

Extension  horticulturist  Bill  Courter  says  that  nearly  10,000 
plants  can  be  grown  on  each  acre  with  a  spacing  of  4.5  square  feet  per 
plant.   This  means  that  the  better  varieties  at  Dixon  Springs  produced 
the  equivalent  of  almost  90  tons  per  acre! 

Courter  reports  that  the  Michigan-Ohio  Hybrid  has  averaged 
more  than  17  pounds  of  tomatoes  per  plant  for  the  past  four  years. 

Usual  greenhouse  culture  permits  two  crops  each  year,  one  in 
the  fall  and  one  in  the  spring.   Fall  yields  are  generally  less  than 
spring  yields  because  of  poorer  natural  light.   However,  a  yield  of 
100  tons  per  acre  from  both  crops  is  well  in  the  range  of  most  growers. 

A  tough  Mylar  plastic  covers  the  greenhouses  at  Dixon  Springs. 

Courter  is  studying  the  feasibility  of  growing  tomatoes  in  low-cost, 

plastic-covered  houses  in  southern  Illinois.   A  report  of  this  study 

will  be  available  soon. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


How  Will  U.  S.  Be  Affected  By 
Trend  Toward  Fewer  Farmers? 

URBANA — The  success  of  modern  agriculture  has  meant  that 
fewer  people  than  before  produce  food  and  fiber  for  a  whole  population. 

How  far  will  this  trend  toward  fewer  farmers  go?   And  how 
will  society  be  affected  if  the  ranks  of  active  farmers  become  thinner? 

Folke  Dovring,  University  of  Illinois  professor  of  agricul- 
tural economics,  believes  that  these  questions  concern  all  the  western 
world  just  as  sooner  or  later  they  will  concern  any  country  that  suc- 
ceeds in  its  quest  for  greater  prosperity. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Economics,  Dovring 
points  out  that  the  trend  toward  fewer  farmers  and  farm  workers  has 
been  under  way  in  the  United  States  for  several  decades.   The  peak 
number  of  farmers  was  reached  about  1910.   The  decline  started  in  the 
late  1930s,  accelerated  in  the  1950s  and  continued  rapidly.   Between 
1960  and  1964,  it  was  averaging  4  percent  a  year.   Today  about  one 
American  in  15  is  a  farmer  or  farm  worker,  compared  with  one  in  four 
in  1930. 

Dovring  says  that  three  major  problems  are  dramatized  by  the 
dwindling  farm  population:   income  as  a  motive  for  leaving  the  farm, 
technical  needs  for  labor  in  agriculture,  and  the  social  and  economic 
effects  upon  rural  life. 
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Add  How  Will  U.  S.  Be  Affected  -  2 

Despite  complaints  about  high  farm  price  supports,  all  the 
gains  of  greater  productivity  have   not  gone  to  farmers,  Dovring  says. 
Farm  prices  continue  to  decrease  in  relation  to  the  income  level.   Food 
expenses  take  a  smaller  part  of  the  family  budget  than  ever  before. 
At  the  same  time,  the  share  of  agriculture  in  the  national  income  de- 
creases and  the  farm  labor  force  becomes  smaller. 

Both  features  are  normal  in  a  prosperous,  rapidly  expanding 
economy,  Dovring  says.   Yet  some  people  question  the  substitution  of 
capital  for  labor.   The  fact  that  it  takes  place  shows  that  it  is 
profitable — a  success  story  that  other  parts  of  the  economy  would  find 
hard  to  surpass. 

Without  this  massive  exodus  of  labor  from  farming,  one  of 
three  things  would  have  been  inevitables   high  food  prices,  higher 
costs  of  farm  support,  or  grinding  farm  poverty. 

How  much  labor  will  it  take  to  do  our  farming  in  the  future? 
Dovring  points  out  that  the  past  few  decades  have  been  rich  in  techni- 
cal achievements.   For  example,  grain  crops   now  take  only  three  to 
six  hours  of  labor  per  acre  a  year.   Gains  in  efficiency  in  livestock 
production  are  in  sight.   Labor  in  dairy  farming  may  be  reduced  by 
half. 

U.  S.  agriculture  could  operate  now  with  a  three-million- 
man  labor  force  instead  of  the  four  million  used  in  1960  if  all  farm- 
ing were  done  as  efficiently  as  it  is  on  the  better  half  of  our  farms. 

Many  people  believe  that  a  loss  of  farm  population  will 

cause  the  traditional  family  farms  to  be  replaced  by  centrally  operated 

"factories  in  the  fields."   Rather,  the  substitution  of  capital  for 

labor  has  decreased  the  use  of  hired  labor  on  corn-belt  farms,  making 

them  more  nearly  "family"  units,  Dovring  says. 
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Add  How  Will  U.  S.  Be  Affected  -  3 

Large-scale  operation  depends  not  on  economic  superiority, 
but  on  economic  muscle,  Dovring  believes.   When  farmers  become  fewer, 
farms  grow  larger  and  the  financial  strain  on  farmers  increases.   This 
situation  has  produced  many  part-owner  farms  in  the  U.  S. 

Dovring  notes  that  the  decreasing  number  of  farmers  will 
strongly  affect  other  groups  of  rural  residents.   Service  people  will 
have  fewer  customers.   Country  towns  will  decline,  and  farmers  will 
spend  more  of  their  net  incomes  in  the  medium-sized  cities.   The  local 
tax  base  may  shrink,  and  the  cost  of  community  services  may  increase. 

These  disadvantages  do  not  outweigh  the  advantages  of  sub- 
stituting capital  for  labor  in  agriculture,  Dovring  believes.   But 
they  are  serious  enough   to  cause  concern  and  to  start  a  search  for 
remedies  through  better  regional  planning. 

The  economic  life  of  rural  areas  from  which  farmers  have 
migrated  is  normally  rebalanced  by  attracting  industry  or  other  new 
economic  activity.   The  more  picturesque  regions  may  develop  recreation 
and  tourism.   Recently  farm  vacation  and  recreation  enterprises  have 
been  organized  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Illinois  and  several  other 
states. 

A  point  will  be  reached  when  further  reduction  in  farmers 

would  be  senseless,  Dovring  says.   Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  when 

the  labor  force  will  exceed  100  million,  the  farm  work  force  will 
total  only  one  to  two  million.   Farmers  can  then  have  the  same  income 
as  other  groups  in  society  and  yet  claim  no  more  than  1  or  2  percent 
of  the  national  income — a  small  part  of  the  price  of  food  and  a  still 
smaller  fraction  of  family  spending. 

Farmers  will  be  a  professional  group  with  high  technical 
skill — too  important  to  risk  an  undersupply.   As  insurance  against 
this  chance,  it  may  then  be  wise  to  maintain  a  few  more  farmers  than 
the  necessary  minimum,  Dovring  says. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE 


Announce  New  Agriculture 
Advisory  Committee  Members 

Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  announces  the  new  appointments  for  three-year  terms 
of  members  of  the  various  advisory  committees  to  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Appointments  are  as  followst 

Agricultural  Economics  —  Howard  Mullins,  Shabbona,  and 
Gordon  Sears,  Vice-president,  Citizens'  First  National  Bank,  Princeton 
(to  succeed  Harold  Council,  Princeton-,  and  John  A.  Edwards,  Tolono, 
whose  terms  have  expired) . 

Agricultural  Engineering  —  Gordon  Millar,  director  of  re- 
search, Deere  and  Company,  Moline,  and  R.  R.  Poynor,  general  super- 
visor, Product  Planning  Research,  International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago  (to  succeed  LeRoy  Barnes,  Shelbyville,  and  Richard  E.  Reeves, 
Decatur) . 

Agronomy  —  Paul  Miller,  Mansfield,  and  Carlin  Morton,  Bowen 
(to  succeed  Joseph  B.  Mountjoy,  Atlanta,  and  John  F.  Rundquist,  Butler). 

Animal  Science  —  Harry  C.  Eaton,  Moorman  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy;  L.  E.  Hatch,  Urbana;  and  Stanley  Rosenberger,  Wood- 
lawn  (to  succeed  Lloyd  Hanna,  Farmersville,  and  Henry  A.  Longmeyer, 
Greenfield,  whose  terms  have  expired;  Mr.  Eaton  is  an  additional  new 
appointee) . 
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Add  Announce  New  Agriculture  Advisory  Committee  -  2 

Dairy  Science  —  Francis  G.  Hickey,  president,  American 
Dairy  Association  of  Illinois,  Davis  Junction  (to  succeed  Homer 
Curtiss,  Stockton) . 

Forestry  —  Glen  E.  Massie,  Beardstown;  Eldon  Weber,  Geneseo; 
and  A.  C.  Foley,  Paris,  for  a  term  of  one  year  (to  succeed  K.  Starr 
Chester,  Alton;  W.  A.  Gullicksen,  Chicago;  and  M.  J.  Kiser,  Alvin) . 

Horticulture  (Food  Crops)  —  Harry  John  Paarlberg,  South 
Holland,  and  Wayne  Handwork,  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Chicago  (to  succeed 
John  DeJong,  Lansing,  and  W.  A.  Robbins,  West  Chicago) . 

Dean  Howard  also  appointed  the  following  general  committee 
for  a  one-year  term   (this  committee  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  departmental  committees) :   Dale  E.  Butz,  agricultural  econom- 
ics, Bloomington;  Paul  Montavon,  agronomy,  DeKalb;  Harold  E.  Hartley, 
dairy  science,  Centralia;  A.  C.  Foley,  forestry,  Paris;  Carl  Klehm, 
horticulture,  Arlington  Heights;  Joseph  Ackerman,  member  at  large, 
Chicago;  and  Paul  C.  Johnson,  member  at  large,  Chicago  (to  succeed 
John  Edwards,  Joseph  B.  Mountjoy,  Homer  Curtiss,  W.  A.  Gullicksen  and 
John  D.  Surgeon.   Joseph  Ackerman  and  Paul  C.  Johnson  are  reappoint- 
ments) . 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


'»  II     ! 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Lower  Prices  Make  Wheat  Competitive 
With  Corn  As  Livestock  Feed 

Lower  prices  and  the  perennial  dockage  problem  caused  by 
field  garlic  in  some  areas  of  the  state  have  combined  to  make  wheat  a 
cheaper  livestock  feed  than  corn  in  many  Illinois  counties.   A  number 
of  feeders  are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 

"Whether  farmers  feed  corn  or  wheat  is  strictly  a  matter 
of  price, "  explains  University  of  Illinois  animal  scientist  Terry 
Greathouse.   "Wheat  is  an  excellent  livestock  feed,  and  whenever  it 
costs  the  same  as  corn,  pound  for  pound,  it  can  be  a   useful  addition 
to  the  ration." 

As  a  source  of  energy,  wheat  is  about  95  percent  as  valuable 
as  corn.   But  since  wheat  contains  more  protein  (13.5  percent  compared 
with  9.1  percent  in  corn),  it  is  worth  as  much,  or  slightly  more,  on 
an  equal-weight  basis. 

In  a  U.  of  I.  study  comparing  wheat  and  corn  for  growing- 
finishing  swine,  average  daily  gains  were  1.70  pounds  for  hogs  on  corn 
and  1.75  pounds  for  those  getting  wheat.   Feed  required  per  pound  of 
gain  was  3.29  pounds  for  the  corn  and  3.25  pounds  for  wheat.   Studies 
with  beef  and  sheep  show  comparable  results. 

In  most  cases  livestock  will  accept  and  use  ground  wheat 

best  when  it  is  mixed  about  equally  with  shelled  corn   or  ground  oats. 

Bred  sows  are  one  exception.   They  will  do  well  on  a  limited  ration 

containing  only  wheat. 
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Add  Lower  Prices  Make  Wheat  Competitive  -  2 

Greathouse  also  cites  Kentucky  and  Kansas  research  results 
indicating  that  farmers  can  successfully  feed  ground  wheat  by  itself 
if  they  spread  the  grain  over  a  liberal  feed  of  corn  silage. 

"Evidently  the  silage  reduces  the  'stickiness'  of  ground 
wheat  for  cattle  by  supplying  more  bulk,"  Greathouse  explains.   "How- 
ever, farmers  who  feed  limited  amounts  of  silage  should  not  let  wheat 
make  up  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total  grain  ration." 

The  U.  of  I.  specialist  says  livestock  accept  wheat  best 
when  it  is  ground  or  rolled.   Fine  grinding  only  compounds  the  grain's 
tendency  to  become  sticky  and  ball  up  in  the  animal's  mouth. 

Greathouse  points  out  that  cattle  feeders  can  feed  less 

protein  supplement  with  a  mixed  corn  and  wheat  ration  than  with  a 

grain  ration  containing  only  corn.   However,  since  hogs  can't  use 

wheat  protein  as  efficiently  as  cattle  can,  they  should  receive  the 

same  level  of  protein  supplement  with  both  grains. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Look  For  Late-Season  Soybean  Diseases 

URBANA--Stem  canker,  pod  and  stem  blight  and  charcoal  rot, 
three  late-season  diseases  of  soybeans,  may  be  found  in  Illinois  fields 
from  mid- July  to  harvest.   At  least  one  of  these  diseases  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  soybean  field  in  the  state.   Yield  losses  are  not 
normally  severe,  although  under  certain  conditions  there  may  be  local 
damage.   Each   disease   is  caused  by  a  different  fungus,  report  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  plant  pathologists  D.  R.  Scott  and  M.  C.  Shurtleff. 

Stem  canker,  the  most  serious  of  the  three,  occurs  through- 
out the  midwest.   The  canker  fungus  enters  the  main  stem  at  the  base 
of  a  lateral  branch  or  leaf,  usually  near  the  soil  line.   Reddish- 
brown  to  black,  slightly  sunken  cankers  form  about  the  time  the  pods 
start  to  fill.   The  cankers  slow  or  completely  stop  the  movement  of 
water  and  nutrients  in  the  plant.   Infected  plants  die  prematurely. 
The  dead  leaves  remain  attached  instead  of  dropping  off  as  they  nor- 
mally would  at  maturity,  Scott  and  Shurtleff  point  out.   Stem  canker 
is  usually  first  noticed  because   of  the  dead  plants,  with  leaves  still 
attached,  scattered  among  healthy  plants  that  are  still  green.   The 
canker  fungus  is  seed-borne,  and  it  may  also  overwinter  in  diseased 
tissue. 

Pod  and  stem  blight  occurs  late  in  the  season  when  the  plants 
mature.   It  is  more  widespread  than  stem  canker,  occurring  in  all 
soybean-growing  areas  of  the  United  States.   But  because  this  blight 
occurs  late  in  the  season,  it  causes  less  damage  than  stem  canker. 
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Damage  is  most  severe  in  wet  seasons.  Numerous  small,  black  pimple- 
like fruiting  bodies  of  the  fungus  are  produced  on  stems  and  pods. 
Normally  these  bodies  are  arranged  in  rows  on  the  stems,  but  scattered 
over  the  pods.  Seeds  in  infected  pods  may  rot.  Seedlings  grown  from 
infected  seed  usually  die  before  or  soon  after  emergence.  The  blight 
fungus,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  stem  canker  fungus,  may  over- 
winter in  diseased  tissue  in  addition  to  being  seed-borne. 

Charcoal  rot  occurs  mainly  in  the  southern  half  of  Illinois, 
but  it  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  state  in  sandy  or  unfertile 
soils.   This  disease  is  favored  by  hot,  dry  weather.   It  is  most 
severe  when  plants  are  grown  under  unfavorable  conditions.   The  rot 
fungus  attacks  the  roots  and  lower  stems,  causing  premature  death  of 
affected  plants.   It  may  attack  young  plants  if  their  growth  has  been 
retarded.   But  the  fungus  normally  infects  only  plants  nearing  maturity 
Scott  and  Shurtleff  say.   It  also  attacks  many  other  crops  and  weeds, 
including  corn  and  sorghum.   Charcoal  rot  is  recognizable  from  the 
numerous  black,  speck-sized  fruiting  bodies  just  beneath  the  bark  of 
the  stem  and  roots.   They  may  be  so  numerous  that  they  give  a  grayish- 
black  color  to  the  tissues  beneath  the  bark. 

Stem  canker  and  pod  and  stem  blight  can  be  controlled  by 

planting  disease-free  seed  and  rotating  crops.   No  soybean  varieties  ar* 

resistant  to  these  diseases.   Adams,  Chippewa,  Harosoy  and  Lindarin 

varieties  are  least  affected  by  stem  canker,  whereas  Hawkeye  is  very 

susceptible.   Harosoy  is  least  affected  by  pod  and  stem  blight.   Nor- 
mally charcoal  rot  losses  are  so  minor  that  control  measures  are  not 
necessary,  but  it's  best  to  maintain  high,  balanced  soil  fertility 
based  on  a  soil  test. 

For  further  information  on  these  diseases,  ask  for  Report  on 
Plant  Diseases  No.  504  and  U.  of  I.  Circular  676.  Both  are  available 
at  the  office  of  the  local  farm  adviser. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Rural  Appraisal  Schools 
Planned  For  Sept.  13-21 

URBANA — A  basic  course  in  rural  appraisal  and  an  advanced 
course  devoted  to  condemnation  appraisal  problems  will  be  presented 
in  two  September  schools  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Illini  Union. 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural 
Appraisers  cooperating  with  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  the  Rural  Appraisal  School  is  scheduled  for  September  13-17. 
The  Condemnation  Appraisal  School,  a  new  school  planned  to  meet  today's 
increased  interest  in  condemnation  appraisals,  is  slated  for  Septem- 
ber 17-21. 

Any  interested  person  may  enroll  in  the  Rural  Appraisal 

School,  according  to  F.  M.  Sims,  U.  of  I.  extension  specialist  in  farm 

management  and  co-chairman  of  arrangements.   But  enrollment  in   the 

Condemnation  Appraisal  School  is  limited  to  those  persons  who  have 

taken  the  society's  basic  appraisal  course,  are  designated  A.R.A.,  have 

completed  American   Institute  Course  I  or  have  at   least  five  years  of 

professional  appraisal  experience. 

The  basic  school  will  feature  sessions  on  appraisal  forms, 
valuation  of  buildings,  approaches  to  value,  appraisal  for  eminent 
domain,  ethics  and  client  relationships  and  appraisal  fees. 

The  advanced  school  will  include  discussion  of  legal  aspects 
of  condemnation  appraisal;  measurement  of  damages  in  flowage  easements 
and  power  line,  gas  line  and  telephone  cable  easements?  determination 
of  damages  in  highway  takings;  and  court  testimony. 

Sims  says  interested  persons  may  enroll  by  writing  to 
Harold  F.  Borman,  Secretary,  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and 
Rural  Appraisers,  P.  O.  Box  295,  DeKalb,  Illinois.   A  tuition  fee  of 
$75  is  charged  for  the  Rural  Appraisal  School  and  $50  for  the  Condem- 
nation Appraisal  School,  or  $110  for  both  schools. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Economist  Studies  Farmer  Reaction 
To  1962  Feed  Grain  Program 

URBANA — The  1962  Feed  Grain  Program  provided  a  laboratory 
for  a  University  of  Illinois  graduate  student  in  agricultural  economics 
to  study  the  decision-making  of  farmers  when  they  are  faced  with  a 
clear-cut  choice. 

A.  G.  Harms,  who  recently  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  in 
agriculture  from  the  U.  of  I.,  found  no  distinct  pattern  of  differ- 
ences between  farmers  who  participated  and  those  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

Reporting  in  the  July  issue  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, Harms  says  that  more  than  64  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  study 
operated  large  grain  farms.  About  22  percent  were  livestock  farmers. 
The  majority  of  participants  were  tenants,  while  most  nonparticipants 
were  landowners.  More  participants  than  nonparticipants  made  a  cost- 
and-return  analysis. 

Farmers  who  participated  in  the  program  had  larger  cropland 

acreages  and  corn  base  acreages  than  those  farmers  who  chose  not  to 

participate,  Harms  notes.   But  the  assigned  normal  yields  were   almost 

the  same  for  both  groups. 

Oats  and  soybeans  were  the  only  crops  in  which  there  were 
important  differences  in  acreages.   Participants  grew  fewer  oats  and 
more  soybeans   than  did  nonparticipants. 

Both  groups  most  often  gave  higher  income  as  the  reason  for 
their  decisions  to  participate,  Harms  says. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


FFA  Children's  Barnyard 
Again  At  State  Fair 

URBANA — The  Future  Farmers  of  America  "Children's  Barnyard," 
an  exhibit  featuring  live   farm  animals  and  their  offspring,  will 
again  be  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  for  the  enjoyment  of  children  and 
grownups  alike.   According  to  Gary  Organ,  McLeansboro,  Illinois  FFA 
President,  the  barnyard  exhibit  is  a  good  opportunity  for  urban  chil- 
dren to  get  a  close  look  at  the  farm  animals  and  poultry  that  they 
learn  about  in  school. 

Among  the  unusual  attractions  will  be  a  rooster  that  clucks 
like  a  hen  and  chickens  that  perform  on  a  merry-go-round.   Visitors 
will  also  be  entertained  by  the  crazy  antics  of  ducks  frolicking  on 
the  duck  slide. 

In  addition  to  seeing  the  chickens  and  ducks,  visitors  at 
the  animal  nursery  will  also  get  to  see  a  dairy  cow  and  calf,  beef  cow 
and  calf,  pony  mare  and  colt,  sow  and  litter  of  pigs,  ewe  and  lamb, 
goat  and  kids,  doe  and  baby  rabbits  and  dog  and  puppies. 

The  FFA  "Children's  Barnyard"  will  be  located  just  north  of 
the  State  Police  tower  in  a  new  permanent  building  provided  by  the 
Behlen's  Manufacturing  Company.   The  free  exhibit  opens  on  Friday, 
August  13,  and  continues  through  Sunday,  August  22. 

Organ  says  that  FFA  officers  will  be  on  hand  at  all  times  to 
answer  visitors'  questions,  protect  both  human  and  animal  youngsters 
from  harm  and  explain  how  vocational  agriculture  and  FFA  train  high 

school  boys  for  careers  in  a  modern  agriculture. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


State  Fair  To  Honor  U.  Of  I.  Dean 
At  Farm-City  Day,  August  17 

Louis  B.  Howard,  dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  will  be  honored  during  Farm-City  Day  festivities  at 
the  State  Fair  on  August  17.   On  behalf  of  the  Illinois  State  Fair, 
Governor  Kerner  will  present  Dean  Howard  with  a  clock  bearing  a  sym- 
bolic ear  of  corn  in  recognition  of  his  11  years  of  service  to  Illinois 
agriculture.   Dean  Howard  will  also  receive  letters  of  recognition 
from  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  District  12  (includes  clubs  in  Champaign- 
Urbana,  Charleston,  Clinton,  Danville,  Decatur,  Greenup,  Lexington, 
Mattoon,  Newman,  Paris,  Rantoul,  Shelbyville,  Sullivan,  Toledo,  Tuscola 
and  Windsor) . 

The  Farm-City  Day  program  beginning  at  11:00  a.m.  is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Springfield  and  the  District 
Kiwanis  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Conservation.   This  is  a  special 
day  for  recognizing  the  interdependence  of  the  rural  and  urban  sectors 
of  our  state. 

Other  features  of  the  program  include  a  speech  by  Governor 
Kerner,  introduction  of  four  typical  Illinois  farm  families  and  a 
rollicking  WGN  "Country  Fair."   Kerner's  address  will  focus  on  the 
importance   of  farm  exports  to  our  agricultural  economy,  with  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  middle  west  in  the  nation's  struggle  to  eliminate 
surpluses. 

-more- 
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Add  State  Fair  To  Honor  U.  Of  I.  Dean  -  2 

Each  of  the  four  farm  families  honored  on  Farm-City  Day  will 
be  selected  by  one  of  the  nation's  leading  farm  organizations — Farm 
Bureau,  Grange,  Farmer's  Union   and  National  Farmers'  Organization. 
Orion  Samuelson,  WGN  farm  director,  will  act  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  Country  Fair  program. 

Robert  M.  Schneider,  director  of  the  Illinois  Agriculture 
Department,  will  also  be  on  hand  for  the  festivities.   In  addition, 
the  Illinois  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  introduce  its  choice  of 
the  outstanding  young  farmer  in  Illinois.   Gary  Organ,  McLeansboro, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  4-H  Clubs  of  Illinois  will  also  be  introduced. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

JNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Ag  Chemical  Credit  Problems 
Subject  Of  Conference  Sept.  7-8 

URBANA — The  agricultural  chemicals  industry  has  been  the 
center  of  unprecedented  growth  during  the  past  few  years.   The  "growing 
pains"  this  expansion  has  produced  in  the  area  of  credit  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Credit  Conference 
September  7-8  at  the  Illini  Union,  according  to  J.  M.  Holcomb,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  professor  of  farm  management  and  finance. 

Agricultural  chemical  manufacturers  and  distributors,  their 
credit  managers  and  marketing  representatives  are  invited  to  attend 
the  conference,  Holcomb  says. 

The  opening  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon  includes  a  discus- 
sion of  the  potentials  of  agricultural  development  by  Harold  G. 
Halcrow,  head,  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics.   Discus- 
sant willbeM.  W.  Nickel,  general  credit  manager,  Armour  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company. 

"Structure  Changes  in  Commercial  Agriculture"  will  be  pre- 
sented by  C.  B.  Baker,  U.  of  I.  agricultural  economist.   Discussant 
will  be  T.  J.  Army,  International  Minerals  and  Chemical  Corporation. 

L.  H.  Simerl,  U.  of  I.  policy  and  outlook  economist,  will 
outline  the  long-range  agricultural  outlook.   Discussion  will  follow 
by  Harold  White,  retail  credit  manager,  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company. 

-more- 
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Add  Ag  Chemical  Credit  Problems  -  2 

George  K.  Brinegar,  U.  of  I.  agricultural  economist  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  will  speak 
on  institutional  channels  for  flow  of  funds  at  the  morning  session  on 
September  8.   Discussant  will  be  Wayne  Tyler,  assistant  general  credit 
manager,  American  Oil  Company. 

»■  "Market  Factors  and  Trends"  will  be  presented  by  M.  S.  Wil- 

liams, assistant  director  of  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice.  Dale  Butz,  director  of  market  research,  FS  Services,  Inc.,  will 

be  the  discussant. 

The  use  of  chemicals  in  farming  will  be  analyzed  by  a  panel 
of  U.  of  I.  staff  members  including  E.  R.  Swanson,  Department  of  Agri- 
I  cultural  Economics;  S.  R.  Aldrich  and  E.  L.  Knake,  Department  of 

Agronomy;  and  H.  B.  Petty,  entomologist,  Illinois  Natural  History  Sur- 

vey. 
t  The  conference  will  end  with  an  afternoon  panel  discussion 

on  building  and  maintaining  sound,  credit  policies.   Holcomb  will  mod- 
erate.  Participants  will  include  R.  B.  Schwart  and  F.  M.  Sims,  Depart- 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics;  X.  Frank  Green,  vice-president,  Com- 
mercial National  Bank,  Peoria;  and  Wayne  Nusbaum,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment.  For  information  or  to  complete  advance  registration,  write 
Conference  Supervisor,  116  Illini  Hall,  Champaign,  by  September  i, 

Holcomb  says. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

NIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE 


High  Corn  Yields,  Forage  Use 
Features  Of  Farms  On  FBFM  Tour 

URBANA — Nearly  500  visitors  are  expected  at  the  north-central 
Illinois  farm  management  tour  of  two  farms  in  Stark  and  Marshall- 
Putnam  counties  on  September  3. 

University  of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist  D.  F. 
Wilken  has  announced  that  the  Lester  and  James  Leigh  farm  near  Spar- 
land  and  the  Gerald  Kieser  farm  near  Camp  Grove  have  been  selected  for 
the  1965  tour.   These  farms  have  been  chosen  because  they  demonstrate 
high  corn  yields  and  maximum  use  of  forages,  Wilken  says. 

The  morning  stop  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  the  Leigh  farm  seven 
miles  west  of  Sparland  on  Illinois  17  and  then  one  mile  south.   Farm 
adviser  Don  McLaughlin  and  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  fieldman  John 
Burns  will  lead  the  tour.   Wilken  will  also  be  present  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

The  480-acre  Leigh  farm  features  the  use  of  farm  records  to 
study  performance  of  a  130-litter-per-year  hog  enterprise.   The  system 
includes   central  farrowing  and  pasture  finishing  for  hogs. 

"When  feed  costs  began  to  creep  up  because  of  disease,  the 
father-and-son  partners  changed  the  antibiotic  level  in  feeds  and  be- 
gan to  use  SPF  breeding  stock,"  Wilken  says.   "The  fortified  SBOM 
ration  they  use  is  mixed  on  the  farm  through  a  roller  mill." 

The  Leighs  also  make  a  close  check  to  find  out  which  hybrid 

corn  varieties  do  best  for  them.   They  emphasize  varieties  that  perforn 

well  at  high  plant  populations  and  on  soils  v/ith  high  fertility  levels. 

Their  corn  yields  have  consistently  averaged  more  than  120  bushels 

per  acre. 
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Add  High  Corn  Yields  -  2 

Visitors  to  the  Leigh  farm  will  also  hear  about  their  low- 
cost  conversion  of  ear-corn  storage  to  shelled-corn  storage  and  their 
experiences  with  supplemental  heat-drying. 

The  combination  of  corn  and  hog  production  on  the  Leigh  farm 
has  increased  production  returns  an  average  of  $20  per  acre  per  year 
with  an  increase  of  only  $6  per  acre  a  year  in  costs. 

After  lunch  on  the  farm,  the  tour  moves  to  the  Kieser  farm, 
located  seven  miles  west  of  the  Leigh  farm,  or  two  miles  south  and 
3*5  miles  west  of  Camp  Grove.   Stark  County  farm  adviser  John  Ellis  and 
Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  fieldman  Arthur  Pille  will  lead  this  tour 
on  240  acres  of  top-quality  land. 

Since  1960  Kieser  has  averaged  25  percent  more  returns  in 
his  feeder  cattle  operation  than  the  average  of  similar  farms  for  each 
dollar  of  feed  fed.   His  system  puts  to  use  six-ton-per-acre  alfalfa 
yields.   A  haylage  program  includes  the  use  of  Flemish  varieties,  a 
gas-tight  silo  and  an  auger  bunk.   Kieser  filled  his  silo  with  oatlage 
on  June  29,  using  a  windrower  owned  jointly  with  his  brother. 

Each  year  Kieser  uses  the  six  hybrid  corn  varieties  with  the 
highest  two-year  average  yields.  During  the  past  five  years,  his  corn 
yields  have  averaged  125  bushels  per  acre. 

The  tour  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Man- 
agement Service  and  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.   All  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend. 

Lunch  reservations  can  be  made  with  the  county  farm  adviser 

or  with  D.  F.  Wilken,  450  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Dairy,  Feeder-Cattle  Enterprises 
Highlights  Of  Southern  Illinois  Tour 

URBANA — A  384-acre  dairy  farm  and  a  200-head  feeder-cattle 
operation  have  been  selected  for  the  southern  Illinois  farm  management 
tour  September  1,  reports  University  of  Illinois  extension  farm  manage- 
ment specialist  D.  F.  Wilken. 

The  farms,  both  enrolled  in  the  Lincoln  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
Management  Association  in  Effingham  and  Cumberland  counties,  were  se- 
lected to  illustrate  the  production  and  utilization  of  high  yields  of 
forage,  Wilken  says. 

Beginning  at  10  a.m.,  visitors  will  tour  the  Ferd  Vahling 
and  Son  farm  1^  miles  east  of  Teutopolis  on  U.  S.  40  and  then  1%  miles 
north.   Farm  adviser  Clinton  Cutright  and  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management 
fieldman  Wayne  Marquart  will  be  in  charge  of  this  stop.   Wilken  will 
also  be  present  to  answer  questions. 

"The  Vahlings  realize  how  competitive  farming  is  today," 
Wilken  says.   "They  are  using  farm  records  to  plan  investments  to  in- 
crease their  production  of  milk  and  crops  with  no  increase  in  labor 
and  land." 

These  investments  include  a  double-4  milking  parlor,  year- 
round  feeding  of  roughage  stored  in  cement  and  gas-tight  silos,  41  free 
stalls,  manure  pit  for  liquids  and  an  auger  feed  bunk.   They  now  have 
64  cows  producing  an  average  of  12,500  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  a  year. 

Although  costs  since  1961  have  averaged  $16  more  per  acre 

than  costs  on  similar  farms,  the  returns  have  been  $23  per  acre  higher 

than  the  average. 
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Add  Dairy,  Feeder-Cattle  Enterprises  -  2 

A  box  lunch  will  be  served,  and  the  tour  will  continue  on 
the  Victor  Walk  farm,  located  nine  miles  north  of  the  Vahling  farm,  or 
2  3/4  miles  south  of  Neoga  on  U.  S.  45  and  1  1/4  miles  east. 

Since  1961  this  390-acre  unit  has  averaged  corn  yields  of 
85  bushels  per  acre  and  hay  yields  of  five  tons  per  acre.   The  200- 
head  feeder-cattle  enterprise  has  also  produced  one-third  more  re- 
turns for  each  dollar  of  feed  than  the  average  of  similar  farms  since 
1961. 

The  feeding  operation  features  use  of  gas-tight  silos  and 
auger  feed  bunks  for  feeding  high-moisture  corn  and  haylage. 

Farm  adviser  John  Slaton  and  Marquart  will  lead  the  tour, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  FBFM  Service  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service.   All  interested  persons  are 
invited  to  attend. 

Lunch  reservations  can  be  made  with  the  county  farm  adviser 

or  with  D.  F.  Wilken,  450  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


30  4-H'ers  Participate 

In  Room  Improvement  Tour 

URBANA— Thirty  4-H'ers  took  part  in  the  1965  Illinois  4-H 
Room  Improvement  Tour  in  Chicago  August  24-26. 

Delegates  from  this  area  were  (see  attached  list) . 

The  girls  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  records  in  the  five- 
year  plan  project.   During  the  project  the  girls  study  five  phases  of  home 
furnishings:   walls,  windows,  floors,  furniture  and  accessories  and 
furniture  arrangement.   Each  girl  usually  works  on  the  project  over  a 
five-year  period,  one  phase  each  year.   During  the  project  she  deco- 
rates or  redecorates  one  room  in  her  home. 

During  the  three-day  educational  trip,  the  girls  toured  the 
Thorne  Rooms  at  the  Art  Institute,   the  Chicago  Lighting  Institute, 
the  National  Design  Center  in  Marina  City,  the  American  Furniture  Mart, 
Hargri's  Incorporated  and  the  Merchandise  Mart. 

The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  sponsors  the  tour  through  the 
Illinois  4-H  Foundation. 

K.  Virginia  Seidel,  extension  home  furnishings  specialist, 
and  Mary  Cheze,  4-H  Club  specialist,  both  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, accompanied  the  group.   The  4-H  Club  program  is  a  service  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 
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University  of  Illinois 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 

Urbana,  Illinois 

Five-Year  Room  Plan  Trip  Winners 


County 

Adams 

Adams 

Bureau 

Champaign 

Champaign 

Chicago 

Clark 

Coles 

Cumberland 

DeWitt 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Jackson 

Jackson 

Kankakee 

Livingston 

Logan 

Madison 

McLean 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Peoria 

Pike 

St.  Clair 

St.  Clair 

Tazewell 

White 

Will 

Will 


Girl1 s  Name 

Mary  Louise  Decker 
Ann  Klingele 
Karen  Forristall 
Beth  Garrigus 
Ann  Murray 
Eleanor  Broucek 
Portia  Kuhn 
Karen  Keller 
Vivian  Bishop 
Carol  Manock 
Alice  Jones 
Shirley  Rowland 
Cherrie  Williams 
Patsy  Haney 
Brenda  Sehnert 
Carol  Crocker 
Meri  Ann  Earing 
Joyce  Shew 
Glenda  Warnecke 
Mary  Bliss 
Janet  Kolmer 
Mary  Lynn  Clickener 
Jean  Miller 
Charlotte  Fudge 
Lynn  Forcade 
Karen  Reifshneider 
Linda  Pfleder 
Nancy  Stephens 
Charlyn  Butterfield 
Linda  Goodwin 
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«WS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

MIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Hieronymus  Suggests  $2.36  Average 
1965-66  Illinois  Soybean  Price 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. — University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist 
T.  A.  Hieronymus  predicted  here  this  week  that  the  average  price  of 
soybeans,  at  track,  Illinois  points,  in  1965-66  would  be  approximately 
$2.36  a  bushel. 

He  discussed  the  1965-66  soybean  price  outlook  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Soybean  Association  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Hieronymus  added  that  he  believed  the  price  for  soybean  meal 
would  be  approximately  $59.50  per  ton,  44  percent,  bulk  Decatur,  and 
that  soybean  oil  would  be  9.6  cents  a  pound. 

At  this  time  Hieronymus  thinks  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  supply  of  soybeans  will  be  larger  than  will  be  used,  and  that  a 
substantial  carryover  will  be  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatior 
a  year  from  now.   The  crop  was  estimated  at  864  million  bushels  on 
August  1. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  lower  limit  of  the  price  range  will 
be  the  loan,  minus  the  cost  of  storage  and  minus  whatever  incentive  is 
required  to  get  farmers  to  put  soybeans  into  the  loan  rather  than  to 
sell. 

The  upper  limit  on  the  price  will  be  set  by  the  loan,  plus 

the  cost  of  redemption,  which  is  in  the  general  order  of  6  cents  a 

bushel.   The  exact  amount  of  the  redemption  cost  will  depend  on  the 

time  at  which  soybeans  are  placed  in  loan. 
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Add  Hieronymus  Suggests  -  2 

Hieronymus  said  it  was  doubtful  that  much  incentive  below 
the  loan  would  be  required  to  get  farmers  to  store  soybeans.   In  their 
enthusiasm  for  holding  beans,  farmers  probably  will  place  a  low  reser- 
vation price  on  their  storage  space.   But  if  the  large  crop  material- 
izes, the  harvest  low  price  probably  will  be  established  by  the  pres- 
sure on  the  market  from  supplies  that  farmers  cannot  store.   There 
should  be  heavy  pressure  on  the  market  at  harvest  time  and  a  quick 
recovery  after  harvest  time. 

Discussing  soybean  exports,  he  observed  that  the  trend  for 
increased  bean  exports  would  probably  continue.  This  means  that  ap- 
proximately 227  million  bushels  will  be  shipped  out  of  the  country. 

He  said  the  burdensome  stocks  of  soybean  oil  were  gone.   This 
does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  and  will  not  continue  to  have  an  oil 
surplus  problem.   It  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  sur- 
pluses under  P.L.  480. 

Demand  for  soybean  oil  during  the  year  ahead  should  reach 
5.8  billion  pounds.   Since  processors  can't  make  soybean  oil  without 
making  soybean  meal,  this  means  that  approximately  12, 620  thousand  tons 
of  meal  may  be  produced.   Placing  this  much  meal  on  the  market  may 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices. 

Discussing  the  outlook  for  soybean  disappearance,  Hieronymus 
said  he  expected  seed  and  waste  to  take  50  million  bushels.   Thus,  ex- 
ports of  227  million  bushels,  a  crush  of  537  million  bushels  and  seed 
and  waste  of  50  million  bushels  would  total  814  million  bushels. 

If  the  crop  of  864  million  bushels  predicted  by  the  govern- 
ment does  materialize  and  the  carryover  of  old  crop  beans  does  not 
exceed  10  million  bushels,  then  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  year 
will  be  approximately  60  million  bushels. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Sixteen  Illinois  Youth  Recommended 
For  Top  FFA  Degree 

URBANA — Sixteen  outstanding  Illinois  Future  Farmers  of 
America  have  been  recommended  for   the  American  Farmer  degree,  the 
national  FFA's  highest  degree.   The  degree  will  be  presented  during 
the  38th  annual  national  FFA  convention  October  13-15  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Ralph  Guthrie,  chief  supervisor  of  agricultural  education  in 
Illinois,  reports  that  the  boards  of  student  officers  and  directors 
of  the  national  organization  have  reviewed  the  Illinois  applications 
and  will  recommend  to  the  convention  delegates  that  the  16  Illinois 
boys  receive  the  degree.   Approval  by  these  boards  usually  means  elec- 
tion by  the  delegates. 

American  Farmer  degree  candidates  from  this  area  include: 
(See  the  following  list  for  names  of  degree  candidates  from  your  area. 
For  additional  information  on  degree  candidates  from  your  area,  con- 
tact the  candidate  and  his  vocational  agriculture  teacher.) 

Each  degree  winner  will  receive  a  certificate  and  gold  key 

from  the  national  FFA  organization,  plus  a  cash  travel  allowance  from 

the  Future  Farmers  of  America  Foundation,  Inc. 

Only  one  FFA  member  in  every  1,000  can  hope  to  earn  the 
American  Farmer  degree.   The  degree  is  limited  to  members  who  have 
been  out  of  high  school  at  least  one  year  and  are  showing  evidence  of 
becoming  successfully  established  in  farming.   Selection  for  this  de- 
gree is  based  on  the  Future  Farmer's  record  in  farming,  leadership  and 
scholarship.   The  FFA  Board  of  Directors  recommended  about  405  Future 
Farmers  across  the  nation  for  the  top  degree  this  year. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

NIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Illinois  Turkey  Growers  To  Meet 

URBANA — Illinois  turkey  growers  will  hold  their  annual  fall 
meeting  at  the  Wenzel  turkey  farm  near  Garden  Prairie  on  September  1. 

According  to  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  University  of  Illinois  poultry 
extension  specialist,  all  turkey  growers  and  others  interested  in  the 
turkey  industry  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  Wenzel  farm  produces  approximately  24,000  turkeys  a  year. 
Most  of  them  are  processed  on  the  farm  and  retailed,  Johnson  points 
out. 

Tours  of  the  farm  and  exhibits  will  start  at  10  a.m.   Visi- 
tors will  enjoy  a  turkey  dinner  at  noon. 

Richard  Green,  Green  Valley,  president  of  the  Illinois  Tur- 
key Growers'  Association,  will  preside  at  the  educational  program  be- 
ginning at  1:30  p.m.   Wenzel  will  report  on  the  management  and 
operation  of  his  farm.   A  panel  will  discuss  contract  vs.  independent 
production. 

Brad  Mason,  Producer  Terminal  Cold  Storage,  Chicago,  will 
discuss  the  turkey  marketing  outlook  for  1965.   Other  topics  include  a 
report  on  the  Illinois  blood-testing  program  and  the  role  of  the 
Illinois  Turkey  Growers'  Association  at  the  1966  NTF  Convention  in 
Chicago. 

The  Wenzel  farm  is  located  one  mile  east  of  Garden  Prairie 

on  U.  S.  Route  20. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Note  to  Editor;  Choose  the  dates  and  locations  of  area  FFA  reporters' 
workshops  from  the  attached  list  that  the  FFA  reporters  and  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  from  your  area  would  be  most  likely  to  attend. 

Local  FFA  Reporters' 

Workshop  Announced 

URBANA — This  fall  more  than  400  FFA  reporters  and  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  are  expected  to  attend  the  five  area  communica- 
tion workshops  conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Extension 
Editor's  Office. 

These  workshops  are  designed  to  teach  reporting  skills  to 
Future  Farmers  of  America  reporters  and  to  improve  the  reporting  of 
FFA  activities  at  chapter  and  section  levels. 

Extension  editorial  staff  members  James  Evans,  assistant 
professor  of  agricultural  communications,  and  Gene  Kroupa,  FFA  public 
information  specialist,  will  conduct  the  training  sessions.   Regis- 
tration for  the  workshops  is  from  3:30  to  3:45  p.m.   Separate  after- 
noon and  evening  sessions  will  be  conducted  for  the  reporters  and 
teachers. 

The  reporters  will  receive  instruction  in  newswriting,  con- 
struction of  exhibits,  photography  and  radio.   The  teachers  will  pre- 
view slide  sets  prepared  by   the  extension  editors  and  the  Vocational 
Agriculture  Service.   They  will  also  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  latest 
techniques  in  overhead  projection. 
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Add  Local  FFA  Reporters'  Workshop  Announced  -  2 

The  dates  and  locations  of  the  area  workshops  are: 
September  13,  Southern  Illinois  Workshop — First  Methodist 
Church,  Marion. 

September  14,  Southwestern  Illinois  Workshop — Farm  Bureau 
Building,  Carlinville. 

September  15,  Northwestern  Illinois  Workshop — Farm  Bureau 
Building,  Galesburg. 

September  20,  Northern  Illinois  Workshop — Farm  Bureau  Build- 
ing, Oregon. 

September  21,  East-Central  Illinois  Workshop — Mumford  Hall, 
U.  of  I.,  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


ISPFMRA  Fall  Tour  At 
Urbana,  September  10 

URBANA — The  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers  will  hold  its  37th  annual  fall  tour  at  Urbana  on 
September  10,  according  to  Fay  Sims,  the  group's  secretary-treasurer. 
Registration  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Agron- 
omy South  Farm,  south  of  Florida  Avenue  off  Route  45. 

Extension  agronomist  Bill  Pardee  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
morning  wagon  tour  of  the  Agronomy  South  Farm.   At  the  first  stop 
Pardee  will  review  present  research  on  corn  dwarf  mosaic  and  "corn 
stunt,"  hybrid  wheat  and  sorghum-sudan  hybrids. 

The  morning  tour  will  also  feature  stops  at  demonstrations 
of  narrow-row  corn  and  soybeans,  hybrid  soybeans,  nine-ton  alfalfa, 
soybean  fertilization,  soybean  varieties  for  1966  and  the  future  and 
coming  improvements  in  corn  protein. 

After  a  fried  chicken  picnic  luncheon  at  Crystal  Lake  Park, 
Urbana,  the  group  will  board  buses  for  the  afternoon  tour.   Stops 
scheduled  for  the  afternoon  tour  include  the  Ruminant  Research  Center 
and  the  new  Swine  Research  Center  on  the  University  of  Illinois  farms. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Central  Food  Store  will  be  the 
last  scheduled  stop  for  the  fall  tour.   B.  C.  Breidenstein,  associate 
professor  of  meat  technology,  will  discuss  meat  carcass  evaluation 
with  the  group  at  this  stop.   The  tour  will  end  at  3:15  p.m. 

Further  details  are  available  from  Fay  Sims,  extension  farm 
management  specialist,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Add  ISPFMRA  Fall  Tour  At  Urbana  -  2 

Note  to  Editors;   The  following  list  of  ISPFMRA  members  of  the  Fall 
Tour  Planning  Committee  may  include  someone  from  your  area: 

John  R.  Spear,  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc.,  Champaign, 
chairman. 

Ralph  L.  Forrest,  The  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Decatur, 
Decatur. 

George  D.  Goddard,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Champairn. 

A.  G.  Mueller,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 

Robert  E.  Sipp,  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc.,  Champaign 

Harry  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  First  National  Bank  of  Danville,  Dan- 
ville. 

Fred  E.  Young,  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 
Decatur. 

E.  H.  Foreman,  Foreman  Agricultural  Service,  Bloomington, 
vice-president  and  general  program  chairman  and  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 
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MIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Three  U.  Of  I.  Ag  Engineers 
Receive  Education  Honors 

Three  members  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  have  been  honored  for  their  newly  developed 
teaching  methods. 

R.  F.  Espenschied,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering and  vocational  agriculture,  A.  J.  Muehling,  assistant  professor 
of  agricultural  engineering,  and  F.  W.  Andrew,   associate  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering,  have  been  awarded  blue  ribbons  for  their 
entries  in  the  annual  extension  exhibits  competition  held  by  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers. 

Espenschied  won  a  blue  ribbon  for  slides  and  filmstrips  on 
"Spray  Painting  Visuals."   Muehling  and  Andrew  each  received  a  blue 
ribbon  for  their  educational  methods  used  in  an  entry  entitled  "Swine 
and  Beef  Schools." 

Frank  B.  Lanham,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  said  the  ASAE  competition  committee  makes  the  awards  on 
the  basis  of  originality  and  effectiveness.   He  noted  that  the  depart- 
ment's extension  specialists  and  resident  instructors  are  constantly 
attempting  to  improve  their  teaching  methods,  and  their  success  is 
shown  by  these  awards. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Two  Rural  Appraisal  Schools 
Scheduled  For  September  13-21 

URBANA — A  basic  course  in  rural  appraisal  and  an  advanced 
course  devoted  to  condemnation  appraisal  problems  will  be  presented  in 
two  September  schools  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Illini  Union. 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural 
Appraisers  cooperating  with  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  the  Rural  Appraisal  School  is   scheduled  for  September  13-17. 
The  Condemnation  Appraisal  School,  a  new  school  planned  to  meet  today's 
growing  interest  in  condemnation  appraisals,  is  planned  for  Septem- 
ber 17-21. 

Any  interested  person  may  enroll  in  the  Rural  Appraisal 
School,  according  to  F.  M.  Sims,  U.  of  I.  extension  farm  management 
specialist  and  co-chairman  of  arrangements.   But  enrollment  in  the 
Condemnation  Appraisal  School  is  limited,  to  those  people  who  have 
taken  the  society's  basic  appraisal  school,  are  designated  Accredited 
Rural  Appraisers  (A.  R.  A.),  have  completed  the  American  Institute 
Course  I  or  have  at  least  five  years  of  professional  appraisal  experi- 
ence. 

The  week-long  schools  will  cover  the  principles  of  profes- 
sional management  and  appraising  and  will  include  both  theory  and 
practical  application,  Sims  says.   They  are  planned  by  the  society  to 
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\dd  Two  Rural  Appraisal  Schools  -  2 

help  promote  professionalism  among  farm  managers  and  rural  appraisers 

and  to  help  prepare  them  for  Accredited  Rural  Appraiser  (A.  R.  A.) 

examinations. 

The  Rural  Appraisal  School  will  feature  sessions  on  appraisal 
forms,  valuation  of  buildings,  the  approaches  to  value,  appraising 
for  eminent  domain,  ethics  and  client  relationships  and  appraisal  fees. 

The  Condemnation  Appraisal  School  will  include  discussion  of 
legal  aspects  of  condemnation  appraising;  measurement  of  damages  in 
flowage  easements  and  power  line,  gas  line  and  telephone  cable  ease- 
ments; measurement  of  damages  in  highway  takings;  and  court  testimony. 

Faculties  for  the  schools  include  Charles  L.  Pilmer,  regional 
manager  of  the  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc.,  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska;  George  I.  Maxwell,  independent  fee  appraiser  and  arrangements 
co-chairman  for  the  schools,  Urbana;  H.  E.  Stalcup,  president  of  the 
American  society  and  owner  of  Stalcup  Agricultural  Service,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa;  and  Charles  H.  Easley,  president  of  the  Oklahoma  society  and 
chief  of  the  appraisal  branch,  Muskogee  area  office,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

The  U.  of  I.  seems  to  be  a  particularly  well-suited  location 

for  these  schools  because  of  the  major  role  the  University  has  played 

in  the  development  of  the  American  society,  Sims  notes.   The  society 

was  organized  on  the  campus  in  1929. 

R.  R.  Hudelson,  dean  emeritus  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
was  advisory  member  at  the  organization.   Two  past  secretary-treasurers 
of  the  society  are  H.  C.  M.  Case,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  emeritus,  and  Joseph  Ackerman,  formerly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  now  with  the  Farm  Foundation  of 
Chicago. 

Sims  reports  that  enrollment  is  by  letter  to  Harold  F.  Borman, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Apprais- 
ers, P.  0.  Box  295,  DeKalb,  Illinois.   A  tuition  fee  of  $75  is  charged 
for  the  basic  school  and  $50  tuition  for  the  advanced  school,  or  $110 
for  both  schools. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Brovn  Stem  Rot  of  Soybeans 
Now  Widespread  In  Illinois 

URBANA — Brown  stem  rot  of  soybeans  is  now  widespread  in  Illinois 
fields,  according  to  Malcolm  C.  Shurtleff,  extension  plant  pathologist, 
University  of  Illinois. 

Abnormally  cool  weather  during  late  June,  July  and  the  first 
half  of  August  has  created  favorable  conditions  for  the  disease. 
Losses  are  expected  to  be  greater  this  year  than  they  have  been  for  the 
past  15  years  or  more. 

Shurtleff  said  brown  stem  rot  is  difficult  to  recognize  be- 
cause affected  plants  appear  as  if  they  are  maturing  early. 

When  stems  of  diseased  plants  are  split  down  the  middle, 
however,  a  characteristic  reddish-brown  discoloration  of  the  central 
pith  region  is  evident.   Affected  plants  have  weak  stems  and  may  lodge 
severely.   Dead  leaves  often  cling  to  the  stems  instead  of  falling 
normally.   Seed  size  and  set  may  be  greatly  reduced. 

Brown  stem  rot  is  caused  by  a  soil-borne  fungus  that  invades 
the  roots  and  lower  stem,  sharply  reducing  the  flow  of  water  and  nu- 
trients up  the  stem  to  the  developing  pods  and  seed. 

Controls   All  soybeans  grown  in  Illinois,  including  the  new 
Phytophthora-resistant  varieties  (e.g.,  Harosoy  63,  Hawkeye  63, 
Clark  63,  Lindarin  63)  are  equally  susceptible.   No  commercial  variety 
resistant  to  this  disease  is  known.   The  only  control  is  to  rotate 
soybeans  with  other  crops  so  that  beans  will  not  be  grown  in  the 
same  soil  more  than  once  every  three  or  four  years. 
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Add  Brown  Stem  Rot  Of  Soybeans  -  2 

Rotation  does  not  work  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  the  best 
known  control.   Rotation  helps  to  "starve  out"  the  brown  stem  rot 
fungus  in  the  soil.   The  common  practice  of  bordering  cornfields  with 
a  few  rows  of  soybeans  should  be  avoided.   This  practice  helps  the 
brown  stem  rot  fungus  to  survive.   Working  the  soil  while  plowing, 
disking  and  cultivating  spreads  the  fungus  throughout  a  field  and 
nullifies  the  rotation,  he  said. 

Contact  your  local  County  Extension  Office  for  additional 
information.   Request  a  copy  of  Circular  676  (revised),  "Soybean  Dis- 
eases in  Illinois,"  or  Report  on  Plant  Diseases  No.  504  (revised), 
"Root  and  Stem  Diseases  of  Soybeans." 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

NIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Bankers  Plan  Ag  Credit  Conference 
For  Illini  Union  September  21-22 

URBANA — The  19th  annual  Illinois  Bankers  Agricultural  Credit 
Conference  is  scheduled  for  September  21  and  22  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Illini  Union  Building,  Urbana. 

J.  M.  Holcomb,  U.  of  I.  farm  management  and  finance  econo- 
mist, expects  more  than  150  bankers  who  are  interested  in  agricultural 
credit  and  finance  to  attend  the  conference. 

The  place  of  an  agricultural  man  in  a  bank,  the  views  and 
approaches  of  management  to  agricultural  departments  and  a  general 
agricultural  outlook  are  topics  planned  for  discussion  at  the  Tuesday 
morning  session. 

Participants  will  include  R.  L.  Walton,   president,  Farmers 
and  Merchants  State  Bank,  Bushnell;  J.  R.  Kuiken,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, First  National  Bank,  DeKalb;  Wayne  Kern,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, Union  National  Bank,  Macomb;  I.  Frank  Green,  vice  president, 
Commercial  National  Bank,  Peoria;  and  L.  H.  Simerl,  U.  of  I.  agricul- 
tural economist. 

Trips  to  the  University  farms  and  departments  of  agricul- 
tural engineering,  agronomy  and  animal  science  are  slated  for  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

L.  W.  Olson,  assistant  dean  of  the  U.  of  I.  College  of 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  will  speak  on  "Communications  to  Your 

Credit"  at  a  dinner  meeting. 

-more- 
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Add  Bankers  Plan  Ag  Credit  Conference  -  2 

The  Wednesday  session  will  include  discussions  of  grain 
warehouse   receipt  financing,  lease  financing  and  the  way  in  which 
bankers  serve  the  community. 

Participating  will  be  Dean  B.  Phemister,  Northern  Trust 
Company,  Chicago;  Ray  C.  Wickness,  president,  Rochelle  Equipment 
Company;  and  R.  F.   Sprunger,  vice  president,  First  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Michigan  City,  Wanatah,  Indiana. 

The   agricultural  committee  of  the  Illinois  Bankers  Associa- 
tion includes  Thomas  M.  Rochford,  Northern  Trust  Company,  Chicago; 
R.  J.  Solomon,  Citizens  National  Bank,  Macomb;  Lewis  H.  Clausen, 
Champaign  National  Bank;  Robert  C.  King,  First  National  Bank,  Areola; 
Roland  W.  Blaha  and  A.  J.  Stroede,  Illinois  Bankers  Association, 
Chicago;  and  Holcomb. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


JNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


U.  Of  I.  Ag  Graduates 
Average  $7,828  A  Year 

URBANA — A  recent  study  of  incomes  and  occupations  of  1960 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  agriculture  graduates  earn  good  money  and  have  a  wide  choice  of 
jobs  within  the  field. 

Warren  Wessels,  assistant  dean,  says  that  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  199  men  who  received  B.S.  degrees  from  the  college  in 
1960  and  that  134  alumni  returned  the  completed  form.   Here  are  the 
highlights  of  those  returns: 

In  1965,  incomes  of  the  1960  graduates  who  responded  aver- 
aged $7,828  a  year,  an  increase  of  about  53  percent  above  the  reported 
average  starting  salary  of  $5,122  in  1960.   The  average  starting 
salary  for  June  1965  graduates  was  $6,109. 

Agricultural  business  and  industry  was  the  number  one   job 
field.   About  50  percent  of  the  1960  graduates  were  employed  in  this 
area.   Nearly  20  percent  were  in  some  phase  of  educational  work. 
Fifteen  percent  were  engaged  in  farming.   Nine  percent  were  profes- 
sional workers,  and  6  percent  were  doing  nonagricultural  work. 

The  graduates  in  agricultural  business  and  industry  were 
the  best  paid.   Their  average  salary  was  $8,004  a  year,  which  was 
nearly  $200  more  than  the  average  for   all  who  responded.   Those  en- 
gaged in  farming  operated  an  average  of  406  acres  and  earned  an  aver- 
age income  of  $7,276. 
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Add  U.  Of  I.  Ag  Graduates  Average  -  2 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  were  working  in  their 
original  jobs.   Twenty-nine  percent  were  working  in  their  second  jobs, 
10  percent  had  changed  jobs  three  times  and  5  percent  had  made  four 
changes.   During  the  past  five  years,  four  of  the  1960  graduates  had 
received  Ph.D.  degrees,  while  seven  were  working  toward  their  doctor- 
ates.  Twenty-seven  had  earned  master's  degrees,  and  two  had  earned 
law  degrees. 

The  shift  toward,  greater  employment  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial phases  of  agriculture  is  evident.   Nearly  half  of  all  those 
who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  were  employed  in  this  category.   How- 
ever, Wessels  says  that  the  demand  for  young  men  in  all  agricultural 
areas  remains  strong.   Vocational  agriculture  teachers  and  extension 
workers  are  always  in  great  demand.   The  importance  of   and  interest 
in  agricultural  production  are  indi cated  by  the  fact  that  nearly  15  per- 
cent of  the  1960  graduates  were  farming  in  1965.   Government  and  other 
employers  are  constantly  requesting  graduates  to  fill  professional 
jobs  in  agriculture. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

NIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Rabies  And  Your  Pet 

URBANA— The  "dog  days"  of  August  are  past,  but  rabies  is 
still  with  us.   University  of  Illinois  extension  veterinarian  Neil 
Becker  says  that  rabies  is  not  confined  to  the  "dog  days,"  but  is  a 
problem  throughout  the  year. 

Rabies  is  also  not  limited  to  dogs.   Any  warm-blooded 
animal  can  contract  the  disease.   Cases  have  been  reported  in  cats, 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  squirrels,  foxes,  skunks  and  other  animals. 
Certain  other  animals,  such  as  the  opossum,  however,  are   almost 
completely  resistant. 

Most  rabies  is  transmitted  by  bite  because  the  rabies  virus 
is  located  in  the  salivary  glands.  Becker  says  that  the  bite  injects 
the  virus  along  with  the  saliva  into  ths  wound.  The  virus  travels  up 
the  nerves,  but  does  not  cause  any  damage  until  it  reaches  the  spinal 

cord  and  brain. 

Then  we  see  characteristic  rabies  symptoms,  such  as  madness, 
incoordination  and.  paralysis  of  the  mouth  that  prevents  the  animals 
from  swallowing.   Complete  paralysis  occurs  shortly  later,  and  the 
animal  dies. 

Rabies  in  dogs  has  generally  been  controlled,  well  in  the 
city  by  required  vaccination,  licensing  and  confinement  regulations. 
However,   there  are  other  animals  in  the  city  that  are  not  vaccinated 
or  confined.   The  common  household  cat  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 

serious  carriers. 
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Add  Rabies  And  Your  Pet  -  2 

State  law  does  not  require  the  vaccination  or  confinement  of 
cats.   Allowed  to  roam  day  and  night,  the  cat  is  likely  to  come  into 
contact  with  other  cats  or  animals  that  have  the  disease  and  become 
infected.   Several  cases  of  rabid  cats  have  already  been  reported,  this 
year.   Squirrels  are  also  known  to  carry  rabies,  although  very  few 
cases  are  reported. 

Becker  gives  these  suggestions  to  pet  owners  and  parents: 
Have  your  pet  cat  vaccinated,  and  keep  it  confined  to  your  home  and 
yard.   Caution  your  children  not  to  play  with  stray  cats  or  dogs.   Tell 
them  not  to  try  to  catch  wild  animals.   Report  to  the  police  or  local 
health  authorities  all  cases  in  which  animals  bite  people  or  children. 
Report  any  stray  cats  or  dogs  to  the  city  humane  society  or  dog  pound. 

If  you  or  your  child  is  bitten  by  an  animal,  contact  your 
family  doctor  immediately.   Confine  the  animal  if  possible,  but  try 
not  to  kill  it.   The  series  of  shots  for  people  bitten  by  suspected 
rabid  animals  no  longer  causes  many  of  the  former  side  effects,  be- 
cause a  safer  vaccine  has  been  developed. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

JNiVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Retail  Food  Conference 
At  UI  September  12 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  in  cooperation  with 
the  J.  M.  Jones  Company,  Urbana,  will  host  a  retail  food  conference  on 
September  12  at  the  U.  of  I.  Assembly  Hall. 

More  than  3,000  employees  of  independently  owned  IGA  food, 
stores  throughout  central  Illinois  are  expected  to  attend,  according 
to  G.  M.  England,  U.  of  I.  retail  and  wholesale  marketing  specialist. 
The  objective  of  this  family-type  conference,  underwritten  by  the 
J.  M.  Jones  Company,  is  to  keep  employees  up  to  date  on  retail  food 
marketing  developments. 

Presentations  at  the  conference  will  follow  the  theme 
"S.O.S."  and  will  emphasize  that,  without  the  help  of  employees,  the 
retail  food  industry  could  not  provide  the  service  that  it  does, 
England  says. 

The  program  begins  at  10  a.m.  with  visits  to  more  than  70 
exhibits  of  new  food  products. 

Afternoon  conference  speakers  will  include  J.  B.  Claar, 
director  of  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension  Service.   Lewis  Norwood, 
assistant  director  of  marketing  and  utilization  sciences  of  the  USDA 
Extension  Service,  will  speak  on  what  the  employee  can  expect  from 
the  retail  food  trade.   Ernest  W.  Anderson,  U.  of  I.  leader  of  exten- 
sion education  and  training,  will  explain  what  the  employee  can  do  to 
provide  better  service  to  the  consumer. 
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Add  Retail  Food  Conference  -  2 

Dick  Jones,  president  of  the  J.  M.  Jones  Company,  will  be 
master  of  ceremonies. 

England  points  out  that  the  educational  programs  at  this 

conference  are  provided  as  a  service  to  the  retail  food  industry  and 

that  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  welcomes  the 

opportunity  to  provide  a  similar  service  to  other  companies  or  groups 

of  companies  in  the  industry. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Editor's  Note;   This  story  is  of  primary  interest  in  north-central 
Illinois. 

Successful  4-H  Beef  Day  Held 

URBANA — Sixty-one  4-H  consignors  sold  $30,400  worth  of  beef 
during  the  annual  4-H  Beef  Marketing  Day  at  the  Peoria  Union  Stock- 
yards on  August  27.   Club  members  from  nine  counties  consigned  118 
head  of  steers,  reports  University  of  Illinois  4-H  Club  specialist 
George  Daigh. 

Quality  steers  brought  good  prices,  Daigh  adds.  The  bulk  of 
the  offering  went  for  25  to  27  3/4  cents  a  pound.  A  few  head  went  for 
23  to  24  cents  a  pound. 

This  annual  educational  event  gives  4-H  Club  members  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  marketing  their  livestock  through  regu- 
lar channels,  Daigh  points  out.   Members  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
quality  as  seen  by  beef  cattle  buyers,  rather  than  on  unrealistic 
auction  prices.   The  competitive  bids  were  made  by  buyers  who  operate 
on  the  yards  daily. 

As  a  new  event  of  the  marketing  day  this  year,  seven  steers 
were  entered  in  a  special  carcass  class.   Terry  Greathouse  and  Melvin 
Fink,  University  of  Illinois  livestock  extension  specialists,  discussed 
yield,  cutability,  grade,  fat  covering,  dressing  percentage  and  loin- 
eye  area  for  this  class  and  placed  the  animals  "on  foot"  on  this  basis. 
In  addition,  Greathouse  discussed  the  recent  changes  in  beef  grading. 

Carcass  data  were  taken  the  following  Monday  and  were  tabu- 
lated and  printed  in  a  brochure  by  the  sponsoring  firms. 

-more- 
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Successful  4-H  Beef  Day  Held  -  2 

A  tour  through  the  Armour  and  Company  plant  and  a  box  lunch 
for  participants  concluded  the  day's  activities. 

The  annual  Peoria  4-H  Beef  Marketing  Day  is  sponsored 
cooperatively  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Extension  Service,  the 
the  Peoria  Union  Stockyards  Company  and  these  commission  companies: 
Dick  Herm's  Firm,  Illinois  Producers'  Livestock  Association,  Biederbeck 
Brothers,  Fifer  Company  and  Riddell  and  Perrine  Brothers. 

Greathouse  and  Fink  helped  commission  men  sort  the  steers 
into  uniform  lots  and  obtain  the  carcass  data   after  the  steers  were 
slaughtered. 

Beef  Day  is  scheduled  again  for  next  year  after  the  Illinois 
State  Fair,  Daigh  reports. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE       

NIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


U.  Of  I.  Livestock  Judging  Team 
To  Compete  At  National  Barrow  Show 

Members  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Livestock  Judging  Team 
will  be  competing  for  their  fourth  straight  1965  victory  September  13 
when  they  participate  in  the  National  Barrow  Show  Judging  Contest 
Austin,  Minnesota. 

J.  E.  Zimmerman,  coach  of  the  team,  pointed  out  that  the 
Uo  of  I.  team  has  won  eight  out  of  the  last  nine  judging  contests  in 
which  it  has  participated. 

Thus  far  in  1965  the  team  has  taken  first  places  in  the  Meat 
Animal  Evaluation  Contest  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  the  North  Central  Regional 
Evaluation  Contest  at  the  U.  of  I.,  and  the  North  Central  Regional 
Livestock  Judging  Contest  at  the  U.  of  I. 

Although  12  students  will  travel  to  the  contest,  only  seven 
will  compete.  The  scores  of  the  top  five  contestants  will  be  totaled 
to  determine  the  team  score. 

Students  traveling  to  the  contest  are  W.  Kenneth  Baumgartner, 
Sullivan;  Charles  G.  Bloomberg,  Lynn  Center;  Michael  B.  Dunphy,  Sul- 
livan; Leo  D.  Ferrell,  Windsor;  William  W.  Flack,  Rio;  Kent  A.  Flora, 
Fairmount;  Dan  E.  Hage,  Walnut;  John  L.  Huston,  Roseville;  James  P. 
Lindgren,  Orion;  Ronald  K.  McClelland,  Stillwell;  Philip  W.  Schleeter, 
Colfax,  and  C.  Jason  Starkweather,  Hettick. 

The  students  will  judge  eight  classes  of  live  hogs  and  one 
class  of  hog  carcasses.   While  judging  the  livestock,  the  participants 
will  give  oral  reasons  for  their  decisions. 
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Add  U.  Of  I.  Livestock  Judging  Team  -  2 

Other  contests  in  which  the  U.  of  I.  team  will  participate 
in  the  future  are  the  American  Royal  in  October  1965  in  Kansas  City 
Missouri?  the  International  Livestock  Exposition  in  November  1965  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Meat  Animal  Evaluation  Contest  in  April  1966  in  Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
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State  FFA  Judging  Contests 
September  18 

URBANA — The  State  Future  Farmers  of  America  Meat  and  Dairy 
Products  Judging  Contest  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
on  Saturday,  September  18.   Livestock,  dairy,  poultry  and  grain  con- 
test divisions  were  judged  on  June  22. 

The  winning  teams  in  the  State  FFA  Judging  Contest  are 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  National  FFA  Judging  Contests  this  fall. 
The  National  Dairy  Products  Contest  will  be  held  on  October  4  at  the 
National  Dairy  Congress  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  the  National  Meat  Judg- 
ing Contest  on  October  13  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  State  Meats  Contest  will  be  held  in  the  Stock  Pavilion 
at  the  south  end  of  the  University  of  Illinois  campus.   E.  L.  Rice, 
Princeville,  retiring  president  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  Teachers  and  superintendent  of  this  division,  re- 
ports that  contestants  will  judge  one  ring  each  of  beef,  pork  and  lamb 
carcasses,  plus  one  ring  each  of  wholesale  beef  and  pork  cuts.   They 
will  also  grade  one  ring  each  of  10  beef  and  10  lamb  carcasses  and 
identify  one  ring  of  25  retail  cuts  of  meat. 

The  State  Milk  Products  Contest  will  be  held  in  the  Dairy 
Manufactures  Building  just  east  of  the  Stock  Pavilion.   Melvin  J. 

Nicol,  Maroa,  newly  elected  president  of  the  IAVAT  and  superintendent 
of  this  division,  reports  that   contestants  will  criticize  and  score 
the  flavor  and  odor  of  seven  samples  of  milk  and  score  seven  sediment 
discs.   They  will  also  have  to  criticize  and  score  seven  milker  heads. 

Any  FFA  member  currently  enrolled  in  a  high  school  course  in 
vocational  agriculture  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  state  contest. 
Boys  may  compete  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  three-man  teams. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Note  to  Editor;   Choose  the  location  that  FFA  reporters  and  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  from  your  area  will  be  likely  to  attend. 

Illinois  FFA  Reporters' 
Workshops  Announced 

This  fall  more  than  400  FFA  reporters  and  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers  are  expected  to  attend  the  five  area  communication 
workshops  conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois  extension  editors 
office.   The  workshops  are  designed  to  teach  reporting  skills  to  FFA 
reporters  and  to  improve  the  reporting  of  FFA  activities  at  chapter 
and  section  levels. 

Extension  staff  members  James  Evans,  assistant  professor  of 
agricultural  communications,  and  Gene  Kroupa,  FFA  public  information 
specialist,  will  conduct  the  training  sessions.   They  report  that  four 
of  the  five  workshops  will  be  held  in  the  same  locations  as  last  year. 
The  Southern  Illinois  workshop  will  be  held  on  September  13  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Marion. 

The  dates  and  locations  of  the  other   area  workshops  are: 

September  14    Southwestern  Illinois  workshop — Farm  Bureau  Building, 

Carlinville 

September  15   Northwestern  Illinois  workshop — Farm  Bureau  Building, 

Galesburg 

September  20   Northern  Illinois  workshop — Farm  Bureau  Building, 

Oregon 

September  21   East-Central  Illinois  workshop — Mumford  Hall,  U.  of  I., 

Urbana 

Registration  for  all  of  these  workshops  is  from  3:30  to 

3:45  p.m.   Separate  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  will  be  conducted 
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Add  Illinois  FFA  Reporters*  Workshops  Announced  -  2 

for  the  reporters  and  teachers.   The  reporters  will  receive  instruc- 
tion in  newswriting,  constructing  exhibits,  photography  and  radio  and 
television.   The  teachers  will  get  to  preview  new  slide  sets  prepared 
by  the  extension  editors  and  vocational  agriculture  service.   They 
will  also  have  a  chance  to  brush  up  on  communication  skills. 
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MEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

INIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Researchers  Report  Trial  Results 
With  All-in-One  Silage-Urea  Rations 

URBANA — Corn  silage  with  ground  corn  and  16  pounds  of  urea 
added  per  ton  during  ensiling  gave  19  percent  better  beef  gains  than 
the  same  rations  with  the  urea  added  at  feeding  time  in  recent  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  trials. 

Gains  on  the  "all-in-one"  silage-urea  ration  were  essen- 
tially equal  to  gains  for  steers  fed  high  concentrate  silage  with 
soybean  meal  added  at  feeding  time. 

The  research  showed  a  feed  cost  savings  of  about  77  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  gain  for  the  all-in-one  silage  over  the  silage- 
soybean  meal  ration.   That's  a  savings  of  about  $385  for  the  feeder 
who  puts  500  pounds  of  gain  on  100  steers. 

U.  of  I.  researchers  Everett  Hatfield,  Gene  Megli  and  John 
Teuscher  say  that  urea  in  the  all-in-one  silage  ration  underwent  some 
chemical  changes  during  the  ensiled  period,  but  showed  little  or  no 
feed  value  loss  in  the  silo. 

Illinois  scientists  made  the  all-in-one  silage  by  adding 
concentrate  and  urea  to  the  forage  during  the  ensiling  procedure. 
Silage  trucked  in  from  the  field  was  fed  into  one  side  of  the  blower 
hopper,  while  a  self-unloading  wagon  poured  the  concentrate  mixture 
onto  the  silage  from  the  other  side.   The  method  gave  a  good  mix  of 
silage  and  concentrate  in  the  silo. 
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Add  UI  Researchers  Report  Trial  Results  -  2 

Megli  says  one  ton  of  the  all-in-one  silage  ration  contained 
1,500  pounds  of  corn  silage,  469  pounds  of  ground  corn,  10  pounds  of 
limestone,  5  pounds  of  trace-mineralized  salt  and  16  pounds  of  urea. 

Steers  gained.  2.14  pounds  daily  on  the  ration  at  a  feed  cost 
of  $12.02  per  100  pounds  of  gain.   This  compared  with  a  feed  cost  of 
$13.82  per  100  pounds  gained  for  steers  on  the  same  ration  with  urea 
added  at  feeding  time. 

Feed  costs  per  100  pounds  of  gain  were  $12.79  when  soybean 
meal  was  added  to  high  concentrate  silage  at  feeding  time. 

U.  of  I.  extension  animal  scientist  Terry  Greathouse  points 
out  that  16  pounds  of  urea  per  ton  of  high  concentrate  silage  gives 
an  11-  to  12-percent  protein  ration.   Concentrates  added  at  ensiling 
provide  needed  energy  to  complete  the  finishing  ration. 

Greathouse  says  the  study  again  showed  the  value  of  stil- 

bestrol  in  the  beef  feeding  program.   On  both  the  soybean  meal  and 

urea  rations,  stilbestrol  implanted  calves  gained  20  percent  faster 

than  calves  not  receiving  the  hormone. 
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Corn  Stalk  Rot  Developing 
Rapidly  Throughout  State 

Corn  stalk  rot  is  developing  rapidly  throughout  the  state  and 
about  70  percent  of  the  cornfields  in  Illinois  are  now  showing  signs 
of  the  disease. 

M.  C.  Shurtleff,  University  of  Illinois  extension  plant 
pathologist,  reported  this  week  that  farmers  could  face  serious  crop 
losses  if  they  do  not  check  their  fields  immediately  for  the  disease. 

He  said  the  disease  this  year  resulted  largely  from  three 
weeks  of  very  dry  midsummer  weather  followed  by  a  wet  August.   A  delay 
in  checking  fields  for  the  disease  could,  result  in  downed,  corn  and  re- 
duced corn  yields.   Fields  in  which  stalks  are  lodging  should  be  har- 
vested before  the  next  heavy  wind  or  rainstorm. 

Shurtleff  said  there  are  two  simple  tests  farmers  can  per- 
form on  corn  to  see  if  it  is  affected  by  the  disease.   One  is  known  as 
the  "finger  test."   If  the  stalk  breaks  easily  when  pushed  with  one 
finger  placed  about  two-thirds  up  the  stalk,  then  it  is  badly  diseased. 
The  other  test  consists  of  squeezing  the  lower  internodes  of  the  corn- 
stalk.  If  they  are  easily  crushed,  then  stalk  rot  is  present. 

He  explained  that  soils  which  contain  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  and  available  nitrogen  are  likely  to  have  a  high  inci- 
dence of  stalk  rot,  especially  if  the  potassium  content  is  low.   A 
high-fertility  program  that  includes  a  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  may 
increase  stalk  rot,  particularly  after  the  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years. 
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Add  Corn  Stalk  Rot  Developing  -  2 

Stalk  rots  and  stalk  lodging  increase  with  thicker  planting 
rates.   Corn  hybrids  vary  considerably  in  their  resistance  to  stalk 
rot  and  stalk  lodging. 

Shurtleff  said  hybrids  that  utilize  the  full  growing  season 
usually  have  less  stalk  rot  than  those  that  mature  a  little  earlier. 
Balanced  soil  fertility,  particularly  with  respect  to  potassium,   is 
important.   Large  amounts  of  nitrogen  may  require  large  amounts  of 
muriate  of  potash  to  control  stalk  rot. 

Crop  rotation,  good  cultural  practices,  moderate  rates  of 

planting   and  avoidance  of  excessive   high  fertility  programs  can  be 

expected  to  help  reduce  stalk  rot  damage. 
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1966  UI  Ag  Industries  Forum  Slated 
For  March  22-23  At  Chicago  Circle 

URBANA — The  new  Chicago  Circle  campus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  8th  University  of  Illinois 
Agricultural  Industries  Forum,  March  22-23,  according  to  Harold  G. 
Halcrow,  head  of  the  U.  of  I.  department  of  agricultural  economics. 

R.  P.  Bentz,  U.  of  I.  agricultural  economist,  is  general 
chairman  of  the  1966  Forum. 

M Financing  Market  Development"  is  the  theme  for  general  ses- 
sions.  Special  sessions  will  be  held  in  dairy  marketing,  egg  and 
poultry  marketing,  grain  marketing,  livestock  marketing,  and  the  feed, 
equipment  and  chemical  industries.   A  new  session  is  planned  on  the  use 
of  computers  in  business. 

Located  on  40  acres  at  the  junction  of  Eisenhower  and  Dan 

Ryan  Expressways,  the  compact  Chicago  Circle  campus  was  opened  in 

February,  1965.   It  will  ultimately  serve  20,000  students  from  the 

Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  Illinois. 

"Facilities  at  Chicago  Circle  are  particularly  well-suited 
to  accommodate  a  conference  such  as  the  Ag  Industries  Forum,"  Bentz  says. 

The  Lecture  Center,  in  which  part  of  the  sessions  will  meet, 
is  a   unique  structure  containing  21  lecture  halls  of  various  seating 
capacities.   The  Student  Union  joins  the  Lecture  Center  and  offers 
additional  meeting  space. 

"And  because  of  the  more  readily  available  housing  accom- 
modations and  transportation  to  Chicago  from  all  points  in  the  country, 
we  anticipate  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before  at  the  1966  Forum,1' 
Bentz  notes. 

The  Forum  is  sponsored,  by  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

For  additional  information  about  the  Forum,  write  R.  P.  Bentz, 
305  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana . 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


More  Than  4,000  Cows  Qualify  For 
Illinois'  600-Pound  Butterfat  Club 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  extension  dairy  specialists 
report  that  4,072  Illinois  DHIA  cows  joined  the  once-exclusive  600- 
Pound  Butterfat  Club  for  305-day  lactation  records  they  completed 
during  1964.   Nearly  60  percent  of  the  cows  were  registered. 

Dairy  specialist  J.  G.  Cash  says  Holsteins  led  all  other 
breeds  by  qualifying  1,892  registered  and  1,627  grade  cows  producing 
more  than  600  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Also  qualifying  were  221  registered  and  35  grade  Guernseys, 
151  registered  and  25  grade  Brown  Swiss,  61  registered  and  9  grade 
Jerseys,  25  registered  Ayrshires  and  26  cows  of  mixed  breeds. 

A  registered  Guernsey  owned  by  Rosewood  Farm  near  Roselle 
produced  1,041  pounds  of  butterfat  to  top  all  other  cows  in  the  state. 
A  registered  Holstein  owned  by  Alphonse  Mueller  of  Germantown  produced 
1,037  pounds  of  butterfat  to  lead  that  breed. 

A  registered  cow  owned  by  Mar-Ral  Farm,  Algonquin,  led  all 
Ayrshires,  with  929  pounds  of  butterfat.   The  leading  Brown  Swiss,  with 
902  pounds  of  butterfat,  was  a  registered  cow  owned  by  the  Northern 
Illinois  Breeding  Cooperative.   A  grade  cow  owned  by  Courtney  Parkhurst 
of  Amboy  topped  all  other  Jerseys  with  862  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Cash  says  65  percent  of  the  cows  in  the  club  with  known 
sires  were  by  bulls  that  are  or  have  been  in  service  with  the  four  arti- 
ficial insemination  organizations  that  breed  the  most  cows  in  Illinois. 
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JNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Corn  Prices  Expected  To  Recede 
From  Peak  Levels  Of  Past  Years 

URBANA — Corn  prices  in  coming  years  may  be  expected  to  re- 
cede from  the  peak  levels  of  1964-65  and  be  lower  than  in  the  past 
three  years,  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing 
economist. 

L.  F.  Stice  reports  that,  while  there  is  no  sound  basis  at 
this  time  for  a  specific  forecast  of  corn  prices,  these  factors  indi- 
cate lower  prices: 

Average  U.  S.  corn  yields  will  continue  upward  if  fertilizer 
costs  remain  favorable  and  corn  prices  are  held  near  recent  levels. 
Yields  of  other  feed  grains  are  also  increasing.   For  example,  sorghum 
grain  yields  have  more  than  doubled  since  1955.   And  acre  production 
of  the  four  major  feed  grains  has  increased  by  about  50  percent  in  the 
past  decade. 

Lower  corn  prices  are  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  little 
increase  in  the  amounts  of  grain  fed  to  livestock  is  likely  in  the 
near  future  if  grain  prices  are  not  reduced.   The  last  increase  in 
feed  use  was  between  1957  and  1960,  when  grain  prices  were  falling. 
Corn  fed  to  livestock  between  1961-62  and  1964-65  declined  from  3, 253 
million  bushels  to  3,099  million  bushels. 
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Add  Corn  Prices  Expected  To  Recede  -  2 

During  the  past  five  years,  hog  production  and  cattle  feed- 
ing have  not  always  been  profitable,  Stice  points  out.   This  demon- 
strates that  there  are  limits  to  prices  of  finished  animals  even  with 
high  consumer  incomes  and  a  growing  population.   Thus  further  expansion 
in  the  use  of  corn  for  livestock  feed  will  depend  partly  on  lower  feed 
costs.   And  it  is  likely  that  cash  corn  producers  will  accept  lower 
prices  over  time. 

Lower  corn  prices  may  also  be  expected  because  corn  now 
faces  keener  competition  from  wheat  and  sorghum  grains.   Price  sup- 
ports, Food  for  Peace  sales  and  large  export  subsidies  have  usually 
kept  wheat  prices  high  in  relation  to  corn  prices  since  World  War  II. 
Although  corn  prices  have  been  supported  by  loans,  exports  in  recent 
years  have  been  for  dollars  at  world  prices. 

Wheat  is  no  longer  being  priced  above  world  levels,  Stice 
notes.   As  a  result,  the  price  of  wheat  per  pound  was  near  that  of 
corn  in  much  of  the  U.  S.  in  1964-65.   For  example,  the  national  U.  S. 
farm  price  in  August  was  $1.34  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $1.18  per 
bushel  for  corn. 

Prospects  are  for  another  large  sorghum  grain  crop  this 
year.   Carryover  stocks  on  October  1  are  expected  to  be  around  600  mil- 
lion bushels,  more  than  annual  production  and  annual  disappearance  in 
recent  years.   And  sorghum  grain  stocks  have  been  reduced  only  15  per- 
cent since  1961,  while  corn  stocks  have  been  reduced  44  percent. 

Sorghum  grains  are  relatively  new  in  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and 
in  world  trade,  Stice  says.   To  gain  acceptance,  they  must  be  put  on 
the  bargain  counter. 
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Add  Corn  Prices  Expected  To  Recede  -  3 

Corn  prices  will  also  be  influenced  by  government  programs. 
Future  adjustments  will  probably  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  price 
of  corn.   Changes  will  be  prompted  by  the  cost  of  the  federal  farm 
programs,  specifically  the  cost  of  idling  corn  land,  and  unwillingness 
to  rebuild  government  stocks. 

The  market  for  corn  will  continue  to  grow  if  it  is  priced 

competitively  with  other  feed  grains.   Meat  and  poultry  are  preferred 

foods  in  this  and  other  industrial  countries,  and  corn  is  a  preferred 

feed  grain.   Government  price-support  and  disposal  programs  may 

dominate  short-run  situations,  but  the  economies  of  corn  production 

and  use  must  be  considered,  Stice  concludes. 
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Dairy  Research  Shows  No  Advantage 
For  Limestone  Added  To  Corn  Silage 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  dairy  scientists  are  remind- 
ing dairymen  that  recent  research  results  showing  feeding  advantages 
for  adding  ground  limestone  to  corn  silage  for  beef  animals  cannot  be 
applied  to  dairy  feeding  programs. 

U.  of  I.  dairy  researcher  J.  H.  Byers  says  Illinois  studies 
show  no  advantage  for  adding  ground  limestone  to  dairy  ration  corn 
silage  either  at  ensiling  or  at  feeding  time. 

In  a  U.  of  I.  study,  researchers  divided  24  high-producing 
dairy  cows  into  three  groups.   Two  of  the  groups  received  corn  silage 
with  limestone  added,  and  the  other  received  silage  without  limestone. 

"Differences  in  feed  intake,  milk  production  and  body  weight 
changes  were  not  significant  among  the  three  groups,"  Byers  explains. 
"These  results  have  been  confirmed  at  experiment  stations  in  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania." 

Byers  says  all  of  the  cows  in  the  Illinois  study  received 
one  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  daily  per  100  pounds  of  body  weight  and  one 
pound  of  grain  for  every  three  pounds  of  4  percent  milk  produced. 

In  addition,  the  eight  cows  in  Group  1  received  all  of  the 
corn  silage  they  would  eat.  The  silage  was  treated  at  ensiling  with 
20  pounds  of  limestone  per  ton. 

Group  2  cows  received  corn  silage  without  limestone.   Cows 
in  Group  3  received  silage  with  enough  limestone  added  at  feeding  time 
to  equal  1  percent  of  the  silage  fed. 
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Add  Dairy  Research  Shows  No  Advantage  -  2 

Cows  fed  the  silage  treated  with  limestone  at  ensiling  ate 
33.3  pounds  of  feed  dry  matter  and  produced  38.5  pounds  of  milk  daily. 
These  results  compared  with  35.4  pounds  of  dry  matter  and  38, 6  pounds  of 
milk  produced  for  the  control  cows,  and  35.6  pounds  of  feed  dry  matter 
and  38.3  pounds  of  milk  daily  for  cows  receiving  silage  with  limestone 
added  at  feeding  time. 

Byers  said  the  study  showed  no  difference  among  the  three 

groups  in  the  percent  of  acetic,  propionic  or  butyric  acid  in  the 

rumen. 
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Weather  May  Dampen 

Record  Corn  Yield  Prospects 

URBANA — Crop  reporting  experts  are  forecasting  a  "bin- 
busting0  92-bushel-per-acre  average  corn  yield  for  Illinois  this  fall. 
But  getting  all  this  corn  into  the  crib  may  be  another  story  if  er- 
ratic weather  continues  to  take  its  toll.   Last  year's  Illinois  crop 
average  was  78  bushels  per  acre. 

Although  yields  may  be  high  where  recent  high  winds  struck 
in  northern  Illinois,  farmers  in  the  storm's  path  may  find   it  diffi- 
cult to  harvest  all  of  their  corn.   University  of  Illinois  extension 
plant  pathologist  Mai  Shurtleff  adds  another  note  of  gloom  as  he  re- 
ports that  stalk  rot  is  present  in  much  of  the  state's  corn  crop. 

"Stalk  rot  is  progressive,"  Shurtleff  says.   "A  farmer  may 
notice  a  few  down  stalks  today;  tomorrow  the  damage  may  double  or 
triple."   He  advises  farmers  to  watch  fields  closely  and  to  harvest 
early  if  the  crop  starts  to  go  down,  provided  facilities  are  available 
for  handling  "wet  corn." 

Cooler-than-average  temperatures  and  above-average  moisture 
during  July  and  August,  especially  in  central  and  northern  Illinois, 
appear  to  be  a  mixed  blessing.   Better-than-average  weather  in  July 
and  August  helped  to  fill  corn  ears,  but  excessive  moisture  this  fall 
could  hamper  harvesting.   Also,  additional  water  in  the  soil  could 
pose  leaching  problems  with  fall-applied  fertilizer. 

"Winds  hitting  stalk  rot-infested  corn  would  be  bad  enough, 

but  wind  combined  with  rain  could  mean  real  harvesting  headaches, " 

says  Shurtleff. 
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Add  Weather  May  Dampen  Record  -  2 

University  of  Illinois  agronomists  point  out  that  Illinois 
soils  usually  are  dry  in  the  fall.   And  since  Illinois'  farmers  lead 
the  nation  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used,  they  are  anxious  to  spread 
as  much  plant  food  in  the  fall  as  possible.   If  Illinois  is  "blessed" 
with  an  excessively  wet  fall  and  spring,  water  moving  through  the  soil 
will  carry  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  form  with  it.   Under  average  condi- 
tions, such  movement  isn't  excessive  and  nitrogen  stays  within  the  corn 
plant's  root   zone. 

Excessive  moisture  this  fall  and  next  spring,  coupled  with 

the  amount  of  moisture  now  in  the  soil*  could  pose  denitrification 

problems  in  poorly  drained  areas.   U.  of  I.  agronomists  point  out  that 

many  farmers  in  east-central  and  northeastern  Illinois  experienced 

denitrification  this  past  spring.   It  occurred  when  a  few  heavy  rains 

caused  temporary  ponds  and  saturated  soils.   Denitrification  of 

nitrate-nitrogen  takes  place  when  the  soil  is  warm  and  saturated 

with  water  for  as  brief  a  time  as  two  or  more  days.   Ammonium-nitrogen 

is  rapidly  converted  to  nitrate-nitrogen  in  a  warm  soil. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


ISPFMRA  Schedules  Workshop  For 
Assembly  Hall  October  15 

URBANA — A  farm  management  and  rural  appraisal  workshop  will 
be  conducted  October  15  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Assembly  Hall. 

Sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Farm  Man- 
agers and  Rural  Appraisers,  the  workshop  is  planned  primarily  for  mem- 
bers who  have  joined  the  society  since  1963,  according  to  Fay  M.  Sims, 
U.  of  I.  farm  management  extension  specialist  and  ISPFMRA  secretary- 
treasurer.   But  other  interested  members  may  register  as  long  as  space 
permits. 

The  workshop  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Conference  Room 
of  the  Assembly  Hall  and  will  feature  discussions  of  difficult  manage- 
ment and  appraisal  problems;  the  relationship  of  the  ISPFMRA  with  the 
American  Society;  ethics;  farm  appraisals;  and  professional  fee 
charges. 

The  afternoon  session  will  include  discussions  of  practical 
client  and  tenant  relationships;  reports  and  records;  ways  to  get  new 
business;  and  a  panel  presentation  of  how  to  handle  difficult  problems. 

Workshop  arrangements  are  in  charge  of  the  new  member  devel- 
opment committee.   Members  include  Hobart  R.  Hinderliter,  Jacksonville, 
chairman;  Ross  M.  Camp,  Jesse  M.  Dowell,  Jr.,  and  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
Champaign;  and  O.  D.  Pepple,  Danville. 

Sims  reports  that  registration  is  by  letter  to  H.  R.  Hinder- 
liter,  211  State  Street,  Jacksonville. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Trend  Toward  Exotic  Pets 
Continues  Despite  Disappointments 

Every  year  the  numbers  of  wild  mammals,  amphibians  and  rep- 
tiles sharing  American  households  increases,  and  every  year  zoos  are 
deluged  with  offers  of  pet  skunks,  turtles,  alligators  and  the  like 
from  disappointed  owners. 

Despite  the  many  disillusionments,  the  trend  toward  exotic 
and  wild  animal  pets  continues  its  upward  spiral,  and  humane  organi- 
zations, public  health  agencies,  municipal  officers  and  veterinarians 
are  becoming  concerned  about  the  lack  of  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  owning  such  pets.   Not  only  do  these  animals  require 
special  facilities,  care,  feeding  and  handling,  but  many  can  cause 
personal  injuries  and  others  may  introduce  health  hazards  to  the 
family. 

Dr.  Erwin  Small,  instructor,  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  points  out  that  unless  you  possess  great  pa- 
tience and  an  amazing  tolerance  for  household  damages,  personal  injury 
and  inconvenience,  you  will  be  much  happier  with  one  of  the  common 
pets  that  have  been  companions  to  man  long  enough  to  be  considered 
domesticated.   What  many  people  forget  is  that  a  cute  little  baby  wild 
animal  may  grow  up  into  an  intractable,  untrainable  adult. 

There  are  approximately  750,000  pet  monkeys,  3  million  pet 
hamsters,  50,000  skunks  and  undetermined  numbers  of  opossums,  raccoons, 
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Add  Trend  Toward  Exotic  Pets  -  2 

ocelots,  mice,  rats,  squirrels  and  honeybears  residing  in  American 

homes  and  on  farms. 

A  great  many  pet  owners  have  a  genuine  interest  in  exotic 
animals,  but  the  use  of  wild  animals  in  advertising,  the  affluence   of 
our  society  and  the  desire  for  status  are  probably  largely  responsible 
for  the  upward  trend  in  the  numbers  of  wild  animal  pets.   Ever  since 
the  first  movie  star  walked  up  Hollywood  Boulevard  with  a  cheetah  on  a 
leash,  ownership  of  an  exotic  pet  has  been  a  symbol  of  status.   Today 
there  are  quite  a  few  Americans  who  can  afford  to  spend  several  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  jungle  cat  and  achieve  the  same  distinction. 

Dr.  Small  recommends  that  you  learn  all  you  can  about  a  wild 
animal  before  attempting  to  turn  it  into  a  pet.   Skunks  are  a  good 
example  of  some  of  the  little-known  trials  that  accompany  the  owning 
of  an  exotic  pet. 

After  the  scent  glands  have  been  removed,  skunks  can  become 
valuable  children's  pets.   But  they  are  nocturnal  animals  that  spend 
the  day  sleeping  and  then  create  quite  a  commotion  in  the  house  at 
night.   Unlike  dogs  and  cats,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  learn  the  sanitary 
procedures  that  are  expected  of  all  members  of  the  household.   Adult 
animals  are  also  likely  to  bite  strange  house  guests. 

Although  skunks  may  be  bought,  already  descented,  from  a 
reputable  pet  store,  a  great  many  of  them  are  still  obtained  from  and 
around  farms.   They  are  almost  always  baby  skunks  whose  scent  glands 
have  not  yet  developed,  making  it  possible  to  capture  them.   If  they 
are  to  become  pets,  they  should  be  taken  to  a  veterinarian  for  removal 
of  the  glands.   Because  they  are  captured  before  weaning,  they  must  be 
fed  an  artificial  formula,  according  to  Dr.  Small.   However,  skunks 
seem  to  adapt  easily  to  a  bottle  nipple.   A  permit  to  keep  the  animal 
as  a  pet  must  also  be  obtained  from  the  state. 
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Add  Trend  Toward  Exotic  Pets  -  3 

Skunks  kept  as  pets  should  be  vaccinated  against  rabies  and 
canine  distemper,  and  Dr.  Small  warns  that  they  may  carry  rabies  in 
latent  form  even  after  vaccination.   Periodic  examinations  by  a  veter- 
inarian for  internal  parasites  are  also  necessary. 

Monkeys  are  still  one  of  the  most  popular  exotic  animal  pets. 
Modern  transportation  is  now  making  it  possible  to  meet  the  public  de- 
mand for  them.   A  baby  monkey  swinging  merrily  from  a  tree  in  his 
normal  jungle  haunts  today  may  be  on  a  jet  transport  to  a  pet  shop  in 
the  USA  before  the  week  is  out. 

Although  pet  monkeys  can  be  fun  to  own,  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  care.   Dr.  Small  advises  housing  them  in  well-ventilated  cages 
that  provide  room  for  exercise.   The  room  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained at  approximately  72   F.,  because  sudden  elevations  or  reductions 
in  temperature  may  cause  respiratory  ailments.   Monkeys  should  be  fed 
various  fruits,  ground  meat  and  commercial  monkey  pellets  plus  vitamin- 
mineral  supplements. 

All  subhuman  primates  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the  vi- 
ruses that  cause  common  colds  and  other  respiratory  infections  in  man. 
Hence  the  family  should  be  careful  not  to  pass  their  colds  on  to  their 
animal  pets. 

Worms  and  internal  parasites  may  also  be  a  problem,  but  can 
usually  be  corrected  by  proper  early  treatment.   Provision  should  also 
be  made  for  ultraviolet  light  treatment  to  prevent  cage  paralysis — a 
crippling  disease  similar  to  rickets.   Diseases  of  monkeys,  chimps, 
apes,  etc.,  that  are  transmissible  to  man  include  tuberculosis,  in- 
fectious hepatitis  and  enteric  and  protozoan  infections. 
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Add  Trend  Toward  Exotic  Pets  -  4 

Dr.  Small  also  points  out  that  the  larger  subhuman  primates, 
such  as  chimpanzees,  revert  to  their  wildlife  habits  at  about  three 
years  of  age  and  become  intractable  around  the  house.   As  they  mature, 
their  strength  increases,  making  them  potentially  dangerous. 

Veterinarians,  particularly  small  animal  clinicians,  are 
capable  of   diagnosing  and  treating  most  exotic  animal  diseases,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Small,  but  a  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made  quickly. 
The  more  uncommon  the  animal,  the  more  difficult  the  diagnosis  is 
likely  to  be. 

Before  trying  to  make  a  wild  animal  a  pet,  investigate  the 
state  laws  that  protect  wildlife.   Like  most  states,  Illinois  requires 
a  permit. 

Dr.  Small  warns  against  the  indiscriminate  capture  of  stray 

wild  animals.   There  is  the  risk  of  contracting  such  zoonoses  as 

rabies,  leptospirosis  and  histoplasmosis  and  bringing  them  into  the 

household.   Finally,  many  wild  animals,  such  as  raccoons,  should  not 

be  house  pets. 
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Illinois  Bankers  Discuss  Role 
Of  Agricultural  Specialist 

URBANA — Should  the  agricultural  specialist  in  a  bank  have 
lending  authority  or  serve  only  as  a  farm  consultant  or  farm  manager? 

This  question,  a  major  one  for  discussion  among  bankers 
today,  was  featured  at  the  19th  annual  Illinois  Bankers  Agricultural 
Credit  Conference  Tuesday  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Illini  Union. 

Presenting  differing  views  of  the  topic  were  R.  L.  Walton, 
president,  Farmers  and  Merchants  State  Bank,  Bushnell;  J.  R.  Kuiken, 
assistant  vice-president,  First  National  Bank,  DeKalb;  and  Wayne  Kern, 
vice-president,  The  Union  National  Bank,  Macomb. 

In  outlining  one  approach  to  the  question,  Walton  said  that 
the  farm  department  established  by  his  bank  in  1957  offers  management 
and  free  consultation  services.   It  is  headed  by  a  man  who  is  well 
informed  on  both  agriculture  and  banking,  but  has  no  responsibilities 
in  extending  credit. 

Walton  noted  that  the  position  was  created  because  new 
farming  trends  required  new  approaches  to  banking.   As  farmers  have 
expanded  operations  in  recent  years,  they  have  required  larger  lines 
of  credit.   His  bank  believed  that  an  aggressive  credit  policy  was 
needed  and  that  an  equally  aggressive  deposit  action  was  imperative. 

Bank  officers  decided  that  farm  management  services  and 
consultation  on  farm  problems  would  help  produce  better  farmers  in  the 
community  with  more  money  to  deposit. 
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At  present  the  farm  specialist  spends  about  70  percent  of 
his  time  in  management  and  30  percent  in  consultation.   Although  a 
60  percent  to  40  percent  ratio  would  be  more  desirable,  the  bank  is 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  adding  a  farm  specialist  to  the 
staff,  Walton  said.   The  bank  now  does  business  with  95  percent  of  the 
farmers  within  a  10-square-mile  area  around  Bushnell  and  with  85  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  in  a  secondary  area  beyond  this,  he  added. 

Kuiken  noted  that,  although  the  dream  of  farmers  has  always 
been  to  get  out  of  debt,  current  trends  in  farming  often  demand  that 
they  acquire  more  debts.   And,  as  agriculture  has  moved  into  the  realm 
of  big  business,  the  idea  of  farm  specialists  in  banking  has  come  of 
age. 

His  bank's  officers  believe  that  their  farm  specialist  should 
be  an  expert  lender,  not  an  expert  in  technical  farming  problems.   He 
should  send  them  to  the  county  farm  adviser  or  another  technical 
specialist  for  this  assistance. 

Kuiken  said  that  today  banks  should  provide  complete  finan- 
cial service  at  one  location.   The  potential  farmer -customer  should 
realize  that  the  bank  is  just  as  eager  to  arrange  a  sound  loan  for  him 
as  is  the  farm  supplier   or  industry.   He  added  that  bankers  often 
take  the  outdated  view  that  farmers  are  their  only  agricultural  credit 
customers.   Banks  should  also  serve  agri-related  businesses,  he   said. 

Kern,  who  manages  25  farms  with  a  total  of  about  6,400  acres, 
reported  that  his  bank  delegates  both  management  responsibilities  and 
lending  authority  to  its  farm  specialists. 

He  believes  that  an  advantage  of  this  practice  is  that  de- 
ficiencies in  a  credit  customer's  record  are  easier  to  spot  if  the 
farm  specialist  is  expert  in  both  credit  and  management.   Farmers  are 
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also  more  likely  to  accept  suggestions  from  a  man  who  is  a  specialist 
in  both  areas.   And  farm  management  experience  may  make  the  credit  man 
faster  and  more  accurate  in  budgeting  credit  needs. 

But  this  dual  role  is  not  without  its  disadvantages,  Kern 
remarked.   It  is   often  hard  for  the  specialist  to  divide  his  time 
between  two  jobs  when  both  need  his  attention.   And  keeping  track  of 
individual  borrowers   and  their  loans  may  become  difficult. 

Having  the  tenants  of  bank-managed  farms  as  credit  customers 
can  also  increase  problems  in  decision-making,  Kern  believes.   The 
specialist  who  plays  both  roles  must  always  manage  the  farm  for  the 
client,  not  for  the  bank. 

All  three  speakers  agreed  that  there  are  some  important 

qualifications  and  responsibilities  for  the  specialist,  whether  he  has 

lending  authority  or  serves  as  a  consultant  and  manager.   He  should 

have  a  sound  agricultural  background,  understand  banking,  participate 

actively  in  farm  youth  programs  and  other  community  activities  and  be 

interested  in  people  working  in  agriculture. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Specialist  Says  Farmers  As  Minority 
Can  Still  Achieve  Policies,  Programs 

URBANA — Farmers  as  a  minority  should  have  no  great  problem 
in  obtaining  some  of  the  public  policies  and  programs  they  prefer  and 
in  modifying  those  they  oppose. 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  recently  by  William  J.  Block, 
Agricultural  Policy  Institute,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
Raleigh,  at  the  National  Agricultural  Policy  Conference  at  Allerton 
Park. 

In  discussing  the  implications  of  the  Supreme  Court  reappor- 
tionment decisions  for  agriculture  and  rural  people,  Block  said  that, 
since  post-World  War  II  years,  rural  interests  have  made  alliances 
with  urban  interests  to  achieve  specific  programs  because  a  single 
rural  interest  did  not  have  enough  votes  by  itself.   The  reapportion- 
ment of  Congress  will  make  such  alliances  even  more  essential,  he 
added. 

"Agriculture  will  obviously  have  fewer  formal  representa- 
tives, but  what  it  lacks  in  numbers  it  may  make  up  in  use   of  the  re- 
sources and  the  influence  which  it  has,"  Block  states.   "Alliances 
with  other  groups  with  similar  interests  will  produce  working  majori- 
ties in  Congress." 
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Block  pointed  out  that,  while  these  alliances  are  sources  of 
strength  in  achieving  different  goals,  they  also  pose  problems.   They 
tend  to  limit  the  independence  of  the  negotiating  group,  forcing 
relationships  into  a  continuing  pattern  and  impeding  communications 
with  other  groups  that  may  be  temporarily  in  opposition,  he  said. 

"Thus  you  may  soon  have  a  confederation  of  somewhat  like- 
minded  people  whose  future  positions  on  issues  are  fairly  predictable]' 
Block  said. 

Concerning  the  future  of  the  extension  service  under  re- 
apportionment, Block  observed  that  some  extension  services  that  have 
had  financial  difficulty  have  experienced  it  not  in  the  legislature, 
however  apportioned,  but  in  the  budgetary  activity  of  the  governor. 
Legislative  representation  has  not  been  so  much  a  factor  as  has  the 
idea  of  service  to  a  clientele. 

The  way  to  solve  these  problems  has  been  to  widen  extension's 
clientele  by  moving  the  service  into  the  cities  and  suburbs,  Block 
noted. 

"Although  some  farm  leaders  and  extension  people  oppose  this 
trend  because  they  believe  that  it  will  dilute  extension's  service  to 
agriculture,"  Block  said,  "it  is  a  matter  of  accommodating  to  change 
while  attempting  to  guide  people  in  a  rapidly  shifting  environment." 

The  legislators  rural  people  send  to  Congress  under  reappor- 
tionment will  also  make  a  difference,  Block  added.   As  farmers  have 
fewer  direct  representatives,  they  will  need  to  be  more  concerned  about 
their  quality. 
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"Before  reapportionment  and  since,  there  have  been  legis- 
lators from  the  cities  and  some  from  rural  areas  who  have  been  mere 
political  hacks, "  he  said.   "There  is  considerable  agreement  that  the 
quality  of  state  legislatures  needs  to  be  improved." 

If  state  legislators  of  the  past  20  years  had  been  wiser 
and  more  willing  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  growing  urban  population, 
the  case  of  reapportionment  might  not  be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
now,  Block  said. 

He  believes  that  diminishing  numbers  in  agriculture  probably 
mean  that  a  greater  number  of  the  remaining  farmers  will  need  to  be 
more  active  in  political  matters. 

Since  a  representative's  decisions  are  not  all  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  his  constituents,  an  active  and  vocif- 
erous minority  may  be  much  more  convincing  than  a  passive  majority, 
Block  noted. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Agricultural  Policy  Committee  in 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Foundation  of  Chicago  and  U.  S.  land-grant 
universities,  the  National  Agricultural  Policy  Conference  annually 
serves  as  a  workshop  for  university  and.  government  agency  representa- 
tives.  The  University  of  Illinois  was  host  university  for  the  1965 
conference. 
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Correct  Picker  Adjustment  Important 
In  Fields  Where  Corn  Is  Down 

URBANA — Nature  unleashed  her  fury  with  apparent  single- 
mindedness  against  Illinois  cornfields  this  summer.   Wind  damage,  in- 
sect attacks  and  the  worst  incidence  of  stalk  rot  in  20  years  combined 
to  create  a  bumper  crop  of  headaches  for  farmers. 

Some  fields  in  the  state  are  beyond  salvage.   In  these  areas, 
the  farmer's  No.  1  decision  now  is  how  to  keep  the  downed  corn  from 
growing  voluntarily  next  spring  and  playing  havoc  with  1966  crops. 

Most  farmers  have  fields  that  can  be  harvested.   But  keeping 
field  losses  to  a  minimum  will  challenge  picker  operators  to  the  limit. 

"As  corn  dries,  field  losses  go  up,"  explains  U.  of  I.  agri- 
cultural engineer  Wendell  Bowers.   "And  with  the  lodging  we've  seen  in 
fields  this  fall,  it  looks  as  if  many  farmers  will  start  picking  with 
losses  equal  to  those  normally  seen  toward  the  end  of  the  picking 
season. 

Bowers  points  out  that  farmers  with  sufficient  dryer  capacity 
should  get  into  the  field  as  soon  as  possible.   Losses  can  only  get 
worse  as  corn  dries  and  continues  to  go  down. 

"You  can  harvest  ear  corn  containing  up  to  35  percent  mois- 
ture without  damaging  the  kernel,"  Bowers  explains.   "Shelled  corn 
harvest  can  start  at  30  percent,  although  you'll  get  some  damage  from 
3C  percent  down  to  around  26  percent." 
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Bowers  offers  a  number  of  tips  for  getting  maximum  yields 
from  downed  stalks. 

"Make  sure  picking  equipment  is  working  at  top  efficiency, " 
he  explains.   "Think  back  to  last  year.   Did  you  have  any  trouble  with 
plugging?  Was  the  machine  picking  dirtier  than  usual?  In  either  case, 
you  can  be  suspicious  of  the  snapping  rolls." 

U.  of  I.  agricultural  engineers  stress  the  need  to  replace 
the  snapping  rolls   if  any  trouble  can  be  traced  to  them.   Rolls  that 
have  picked  as  many  as  350  to  400  acres  should  be  especially  suspected. 

"Put  in  new  rolls  and  new  bearings,  and  check  the  gathering 
chains  and  husking  bed,"  Bowers  advises.   "It  may  cost  you   as  much  as 
$300  to  get  ready  for  harvest,  but  we've  studied  the  problem  enough  to 
know  that  you'll  get  your  money  back  in  the  first  100  to  200  acres." 

U.  of  I.  specialists  are  quick  to  warn  against  trying  to 
extend  snapping-roll  life  by  welding  beads  on  worn  rolls  except  in  an 
emergency.   Welding  may  prevent  some  plugging  problems,  but  it  will 
have  little  effect  on  corn  losses.   In  fact,  it  may  even  boost  losses. 

Bowers  also  suggests  that  farmers  talk  with  their  equipment 
dealers  about  possible  picker  attachments  for  getting  downed  corn. 

"The  dealer  may  have  access  to  such  attachments  as  lifting 
fingers  that  help  pick  up  the  corn  or  speed-changing  devices  to  make 
the  gathering  chains  more  aggressive.   Some  dealers  sell  dividers  that 
attach  to  the  side  of  the  machine  and  keep  the  wheels  off  bent  stalks 
in  adjacent  rows." 

At  what  speed  should  the  picker  operator  drive  in  the  field? 
Engineers  have  a  stock  answer  for  that  question  this  year — slow. 
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"Select  the  combination  of  gear  and  throttle  setting  that 
will  allow  the  snapping  rolls  to  run  just  a  little  faster  than  the 
ground  speed/'  Bowers  suggests.   "It's  a  tricky  adjustment  and  means 
that  you  will  have  to  drive  slowly.   But  if  you  avoid  plugging  you  can 
pick  a  lot  of  corn  even  at  2  to  2  1/2  miles  per  hour. 

"Also,  be  sure  to  get  the  picker   snouts  as  low  as  you  can 
without  picking  up  dirt  in  the  gathering  chains.   And  run  the  snapping 
rolls  as  close  as  you  can  get  them  without  completely  chewing  up 
stalks." 

Bowers  says  there  is  no  possible  way  to  mechanically  pick 
up  ears  that   are  flat  on  the  ground — no  matter  how  carefully  you  work 

"But,  if  you  have  checked  with  your  dealer,  put  picker  rolls 

in  top  condition,  selected  the  right  machine  and  ground  speed  and 

adjusted  the  picker  snouts  to  get  more  aggressive  action  and  to  catch 

lower  ears,  you  can  at  least  feel  that  you've  done  all  that's  possible 

to  get  maximum  corn  harvest,"  he  explains. 
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Hurried  Harvesting  May  Encourage 
Corn  Storage  Rots 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers,  already  plagued  by  erratic  weather 
and  the  worst  stalk  rot  attack  in  years,  may  create  more  problems  when 
they  store  their  corn  if  they  handle  it  improperly,  warns  University 
of  Illinois  extension  plant  pathologist  Mai  Shurtleff. 

Storage  rots   or  molds--25  or  more  species — may  develop  if 
the  moisture  content  of  the  kernel  is  above  12  percent  on  shelled  corn 
or  18  percent  or  more  on  cribbed  ear  corn,  and  the  air  temperature  is 
high  enough  to  permit  fungi  to  grow.   None  of  the  fungi  attack  over  a 
wide  range  of  moistures  and  temperatures,  but  they  work  like  a  bucket 
brigade.   When  one  fungus  reaches  its  limit,  another  takes  over. 

All  storage-rotting  molds  give  off  heat  and  moisture,  which 
their  successors  use  to  speed  up  rotting.   The  higher  the  temperature 
and  moisture  content,   within  limits,  the  more  rapid  the  rotting.   In- 
sects often  infest  spoiled  corn,  taking  advantage  of  and  contributing 
to  the  heat  and  moisture  given  off  by  the  molds. 

Shurtleff  gives  these  tips  for  handling  stored  corn: 

1.   Dry  shelled  corn  stored  in  tight  bins  to  12   or  13  per- 
cent.  Use  calibrated  moisture  meters,  "official"  ovens  or  distillation 
methods  for  determining  moisture.   Avoid  taking  several  samples  from  a 
bin  and  averaging  them.   The  highest  moisture  content,  rather  than  the 
average,  determines  storability. 
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2.  Probe  bin-stored  corn  frequently  for  "hot  spots,"  which 
indicate  that  active  spoiling  is  taking  place. 

3.  When  "hot  spots"  or  a  crust  of  moldy  grain  is  found, 
take  the  following  corrective  measures:   (a)  remove,  dry  and  either 
feed  or  sell  the  rotted  and  moldy  corn.   Use  caution  in  feeding  moldy 
corn  to  all  classes  of  livestock.   Moldy  corn  is  considered  unsafe  for 
all  breeding  animals.   If  mixed  with  sound  corn,  it  can  be  fed  with 
less  risk  to  cattle  and  hogs  being  finished  for  market.   (b)  Check 
the  moisture  content  of  the  remaining  corn.   (c)  Turn  and  thoroughly 
mix  the  remaining  corn  to  redistribute  moisture  and  allow  heat  to 
escape. 

4.  Thoroughly  clean  and  check  bins  for  leaks  and  insects 
before  filling. 

5.  If  the   initial  moisture  content  of  the  grain  is  not  too 
high,  install  fans  to  move  small  quantities   of  air  through  the  grain 
to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  and  prevent  wet  spots. 

6.  Ear  corn  in  well-ventilated  covered  cribs  is  ordinarily 
not  damaged  by  storage  rots  if  the  moisture  content  at  harvest  is  20 
to  23  percent  or  less. 

7.  When  fall  weather  does  not  permit  proper  maturing  and 
drying,  mold  may  develop  on  ears  in  the  field.  Before  storing,  dry 
such  corn  artificially  to  stop  mold  growth. 

8.  Airtight  bins — which  may  include  airtight  silos  or 
specially  designed  structures — make  it  possible  to  store  corn  safely 
at  25  to  30  percent  moisture.   Since  the  oxygen  is  soon  used  up  by 
respiration  of  the  microorganisms  and  grain,  growth  of  harmful  molds 
is  eliminated.   The  corn  may  contain  some  yeast  fungi,  which  in  con- 
junction with  its  high  moisture  make  the  corn  suitable  only  for  feed. 
Research  tests  indicate  a  high  feeding  value  for  this  corn  but  show 
that  the  storage  structures  must  be  free  of  air  leaks. 

For  more  information  on  corn  storage  rots,  ask  your  farm 
adviser  for  Report  on  Plant  Diseases,  No.  206,  "Storage  Rots  of  Corn." 
A  copy  is  available  at  the  county  extension  office, 


(address) 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Farmers  Of  1970 's  May  Depend  Less 
On  Farm  Suppliers  For  Credit 

URBANA — An  increasing  number  of  commercial  farmers  of  the 
1970* s  will  tend  to  establish  and  use  a  line  of  credit,  becoming  less 
dependent  upon  their  farm  suppliers  as  sources  of  borrowed  capital. 

M.  S.  Williams,  assistant  director  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  recently  told  the  National 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Credit  Conference  that  such  a  shift  would  have 
some  advantages.   But  it  may  also  make  the  use  of  credit  a  less  ef- 
fective marketing  device  in  getting  and  holding  customers. 

The  price-conscious  commercial  farmer  is  not  likely  to  pay 
an  interest  rate  higher  than  he  can  obtain  from  the  local  bank,  PCA 
or  other  lender.   The  result  could  be  that  the  customer  seeking  credit 
from  his  farm  supplier  will  be  a  poorer  credit  risk  than  the  customer 
who  pays  cash,  Williams  said. 

In  discussing  market  factors  and  trends,  Williams  said  that 
the  increase  in  use  of  credit  by  farmers,  especially  through  dealers, 
had  been  largely  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  use  of  farm  chemicals. 
Since  continued  growth  in  use  is  expected,  the  number  and  complexity 
of  credit  problems  may  also  grow. 

Despite  this  fact,  salesmen  will  probably  continue  to  use 
credit  to  increase  sales,  because  this  practice  has  been  an  effective 
sales  tool  in  the  past.   But  if  the  credit  function  is  to  be  shifted 
to  the  financial  institutions,  the  change  must  be  advantageous  to  the 
users,  Williams  added. 
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There  are  several  market  implications  in  changes  in  the 
economy  of  the  farm  firm  during  the  past  20  years,  Williams  pointed 
out.   Although  there  are  now  fewer  customers,  each  is  a  larger  con- 
sumer of  agricultural  chemicals  and  other  farm  supplies.   Thus  these 
farmers  are  becoming  increasingly  important  as  customers  and  warrant 
more  services  that  can  not  profitably  be  provided  for  a  small-volume 
consumer. 

Today's  better  educated  farmer  considers  service  and  relia- 
bility reasonable  traits  to  expect  in  his  farm  supplier.   The  farmer 
will  be  more  discriminating  as  he  becomes  even  better  educated  and 
more  competent  in  the  managerial  skills  needed  to  operate  the  modern 
farm  plant,  Williams  observed.   He  will  probably  demand  factual  infor- 
mation of  a  better  quality. 

The  growth  of  the  market  for  agricultural  chemicals  implies 
another  change  in  the  farm  firm.   The  increased  use  of  non-farm  inputs 
has   improved  the  farmer's  chance  of  planting  and  harvesting  a  reason- 
ably good  crop  and  has  reduced  the  risks  of  weather.   But  risks  of 
crop  failure  have  also  increased  because  the  farmer  who  spends  25  per- 
cent of  his  income  for  non-farm  inputs  could  ride  out  a  rough  year  far 
better  than  the  commercial  farmer  who  has  to  invest  60  percent  of  his 
income  in  purchased  inputs,  Williams  said. 

He  predicted  that  the  future  trend  would  be  toward  more  use 
of  borrowed  funds  as  a  tool  in  farming  and  less  emphasis  on  becoming 
debt  free. 

This  development  in  use  of  capital  may  present  some  diffi- 
cult choices  for  executives  in  the  farm  supply  industry.   They  must 
now  be  concerned  with  the  question  of  service — what  kind  and  how  much 

they  can  profitably  provide  to  their  farmer  customers. 
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In  the  future  the  commercial  farmer  will  get  his  credit  where 
it  is  most  advantageous  to  him  as  a  businessman,  Williams  believes. 
If  cost  discounts  are  high  enough,  he  will  borrow  from  the  bank  or 
similar  sources  and  pay  cash.   But  if  the  chemical  manufacturer  can  pro- 
vide credit  cheaper  than  other  sources,  he  will  continue  to  buy  his 
chemicals  on  credit. 

As  long  as  a  farmer  can  buy  fertilizer  at  the  same  price  en 

credit  as  he  can  buy  for  cash,  he  is  not  likely  to  borrow  money  at 

6  percent  to  pay  cash,  Williams  said. 
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Western  Corn  Rootworm 
Continues  Spread 

URBANA — Northern  Illinois  farmers,  now  beset  by  corn  diseases 
and  inclement  weather  will  probably  face  another  menace  to  their  crop 
next  year.   The  western  corn  rootworm,  first  found  in  Rock  Island 
county  in  1964,  has  now  spread  to  Henderson,  Mercer,  Warren,  Knox  and 
Hancock  counties,  reports  W.  H.  Luckmann,  head  of  the  economic  ento- 
mology section  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey. 

The  insect  is  present  in  all  Iowa  counties  bordering  Illi- 
nois.  It  spread  rapidly  across  Nebraska,  moved  across  Iowa  in  four 
years  and  is  continuing  its  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt.   It 
is  also  present  in  northern  Missouri  and  South  Dakota.   If  the  root- 
worm  continues  to  follow  its  present  pattern,  it  could  move  across 
Illinois  in  three  years,  says  Luckmann. 

The  western  corn   rootworm  is  resistant  to  the  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons,  such  as  dieldrin,  aldrin  and  heptachlor.   Fortunately, 
two  organic  phosphate  insecticides — diazinon  and  phorate — will  still 
control  this  rootworm  species.   Some  of  the   farmers  in  the  infested 
area  will  probably  have  to  treat  their  corn  to  control  this  insect 
next  spring,  says  the  entomologist. 
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With  the  northern  corn  rootworm  showing  an  increasing  amount 
of  resistance  each  year,  entomologists  at  the  U.  of  I.  are  continuing 
their  research  to  find  new  and  safe  insecticides  to  combat  the  pest. 
Although  the  habits  of  the  northern  and  western  corn  rootworm  differ 
slightly,  one  insecticide  would  control  both. 

"While  entomologists  and  farmers  are  rightly  concerned  about 

the  spread  of  the  western  corn  rootworm  and  the  increasing  resistance 

of  the  northern  species  to  present  insecticides,  it  is  not  a  'panic' 

situation,"  says  Luckmann.   Soil  insects  such  as  wireworms,  grubs  and 

cutworms  are  still  most  damaging  to  the  Illinois  corn  crop.   "However, 

cutworms  caused  more  damage  to  corn  this  year,"  concludes  Luckmann. 
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Volume  Of  Future  Farm  Sales  Depends 
On  Prices,  Population,  Programs 

URBANA — The  volume  of  future  sales  of  farm  products  will  de- 
pend on  many  factors,  including  prices,  population  growth,  economic 
development,  international  relations  and  government  farm  programs,  re- 
ports a  University  of  Illinois  policy  and  outlook  economist. 

In  presenting  a  long-range  outlook  for  agriculture  at  the 
National  Agricultural  Credit  Conference  recently,  L.  H.  Simerl  empha- 
sized that  the  effect  of  prices  on  the  sale  of  U.  S.  farm  products  is 
not  universally  recognized,  even  by  economists. 

"If  the  effects  of  prices  on  sales  volume  were  more  generally 
understood,"  Siraerl  said,  "there  would  be  much  less  support  for  pro- 
duction control  programs  as  the  means  for  raising  farmers'  incomes." 

Farm  prices  are  made  where  sales  are  made,  Simerl  noted. 
Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  prices  for  U.  S.  farm  products 
are  made,  or  strongly  influenced,  by  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments around  the  world. 

The  mechanisms  for  bringing  buyers  and  sellers  together  are 
changing  and  will  change  more,  but  this  change  will  not  greatly  affect 
the  prices  received  for  farm  products,  he  added. 

Some  basic  price-making  forces  will  originate  on  the  farm 
and  will  be  effective  through  modifying  costs  of  production.   Other 
basic  price-making  forces  will  originate  in  the  factories  of  the  world 
and  will  be  reflected  in  demand. 
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Congress  will  continue  to  exert  an  important  influence  on 
farm  product  prices,  Simerl  said.   But  as  the  traditional  farm  of  the 
past  disappears  and  agricultural  production  takes  on  more  character- 
istics of  industry,  the  influence  of  farmers  will  decrease.   As  a  re- 
sult, they  may  then  expect  less  special  legislation. 

Marketing  orders,  contracts  and  bargaining  may  be  used  in- 
creasingly, but  such  arrangements  are  not  likely  to  have  marked  long- 
time effects  on  farm  product  prices,  Simerl  observed. 

Future  farm  costs  will  be  determined  largely  by  agricultural 
technology,  wage  rates  and  working  rules,  the  level  of  agricultural 
production  and  government  farm  price  support  programs,  Simerl  said. 

Prices  of  almost  everything  that  U.  S.  farmers  buy  are 
strongly  affected  by  wage  rates  and  working  rules  in  industry.   Ours 
is  a  high-wage — high-cost  economy.   High  labor  costs  affect  farmers  in 
three  ways,  Simerl  believes.   They  reduce  receipts  from  farm  market- 
ings, diminish  net  income  from  a  given  dollar  value  of  sales  and  reduce 
the  purchasing  power  of  each  dollar  of  net  farm  income. 

Agriculture  is  an  industry  of  decreasing  manpower  needs  and 
diminishing  opportunities  for  employment,  Simerl  added.   The  surplus 
of  workers  in  agriculture  and  the  relative  freedom  to  enter  the  indus- 
try will  keep  the  earnings  of  many  farmers  well  below  those  of  workers 
in  most  other  occupations.   However,  other  farmers  will  earn  incomes 
comparable  with  those  in  other  comparable  occupations. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  income  of  many  farm  operators 
and  hired  workers  has  been  relatively  low.   But  the  returns  to  land 
have  been  comparatively  high,  as  seen  in  the  marked  and  almost  un- 
interrupted advance  in  land  values. 
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Add  Volume  of  Future  Farm  Sales  -  3 

Agriculture  is  an  industry  of  considerable  surplus  capacity, 
Simerl  concluded.   Government  programs  now  withhold  from  production 
about  60  million  acres — an  area  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  acre- 
age now  being  used  to  produce  grains,  oilseeds  and  cotton. 

Any  sudden  and  extensive  decrease  in  government  aid  to 
farmers  would,  require  most  of  them  to  drastically  readjust  their  finan- 
cial affairs  ,  he  said. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  REL$ASJ 

4-Mil  Plastic  May  Be  Key 

To  Temporary  Corn  Storage 

Editor's  Note;   The  enclosed  AGRI-PIX  contains  photos  to  accompany 
this  story. 

URBANA — Two  sheets  of  plastic  and  a  1/4-  to  1  1/2-horsepower 
fan  may  fulfill  the  growing  need  for  temporary  shelled  corn  storage 
on  many  Illinois  farms  this  fall. 

The  new  emergency  storage  idea   originated  with  University 
of  Illinois  agricultural  engineer  F.  W.  Andrew.   Last  year  he  stored 
700  bushels  of  19  percent  moisture  shelled  corn  for  40  days  between 
two  20-  by  50-foot  sheets  of  4-mil  plastic  laid  on  the  ground  near 
the  cornfield. 

Two  combines  unloaded  the  corn  directly  onto  one  of  the 
plastic  sheets.   Andrew  then  pulled  the  other  sheet  over  the  grain 
and  tucked  it  under  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

Suction  from  a  warm-air  furnace  fan  driven  by  a  1/4-horse- 
power  motor  held  the  sheets  together,  taking  advantage  of  the 
plastic's  tendency  to  draw  together  under  suction.   Cost  of  the  plas- 
tic needed  to  store  700  bushels  of  corn  was  abour  3  1/2  cents  a  bushel 

At  night  Andrew  opened  a  six-inch-square  flap  at  the  end  of 
the  pile  opposite  the  fan  to  pull  cool  air  through  the  grain.   He 
closed  the  flap  each  morning  to  keep  out  warm  air  during  the  day. 

Andrew  says  that  either  black  or  translucent  4-  or  6-mil 

plastic  can  be  used  for  temporary  grain  storage.   Two  20-  by  100-foot 

sheets  will  store  about  1,500  bushels  of  grain.   Two  40-  by  100-foot 

sheets  will  store  10,000  to  12,000  bushels  at  a  cost  of  about  one 

cent  a  bushel. 
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Add  4-Mil  Plastic  May  Be  Key  -  2 

Present  aeration  fans  can  be  easily  adapted  to  develop  the 
necessary  suction  and  to  draw  cooling  air  through  the  grain  at  night. 

A  1/4 -horsepower  fan  and  motor  developing  1/2  inch  of 
suction  is  adequate  for  700  to  1,500  bushels.   If  10,000  to  12,000 
bushels  are  stored  between  40-  by  100-foot  sheets,  a  1 ^-horsepower  fan 
and  motor  developing  three  inches  of  suction  and  1,000  c.f.m.  of  air 
should  provide  aeration  and.  hold  the  material  in  place.   When  storing 
these  larger  amounts  of  grain,  it's  a  good  idea  to  place  a  fan- 
diameter,  6-  to  8-foot-long  perforated  duct  at  each  end  of  the  pile. 

Andrew  says  the  length  of  storage  depends  on  the  moisture- 
temperature-time  relationship.   Ground  temperature  at  the  time  of 
storage  is  an  important  consideration.   The  bottom  part  of  the  grain 
will  stay  at  or  near  this  temperature  for  some  time. 

With  ground  temperature  at  60   F.  and  grain  moisture  at  19 
percent,  it's  fair  to  estimate  that  the  bottom  half-inch  of  the  grain 
can  be  stored  about  30  days.   The  same  corn  stored  at  40   F.  will  keep 
for  two  or  three  months. 

One  of  the  worst  problems  in  using  plastic  is  keeping  it  in 
place  during  strong  winds,  Andrew  explains.   However,  when  there  are 
no  ripples,  openings  or  loose  spots,  there  is  no  way  for  the  wind  to 
get  under  the  plastic  and  the  entire  unit  remains  stable. 

Snow  and  rain  cause  no  difficulty.   Researchers  have  had  no 
experience  with  hail,  but  they  think  that  hailstones  might  penetrate 
the  4-mil  plastic. 

Rats  and  mice  do  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  with  the  plastic 

storage,  but  Andrew  did  have  trouble  with  dogs  running  over  the 

plastic  and  breaking  it  with  their  claws.   These  holes  were  easy  to 

repair  with  a  piece  of  plastic  and  a  board  or  brick  to  hold  it  in  place 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Field  Losses  Of  Corn  May  Present 
Serious  Landlord-Tenant  Problems 

URBANA — Field  losses  of  corn  may  run  high  in  Illinois  this 
fall,  presenting  a  serious  problem  in  landlord-tenant  relations, 
reports  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  and  tenancy  economist 
F.  J.  Reiss. 

Landlords  and  tenants  who  were  farsighted  enough  to  provide 
for  such  a  situation  in  a  written  lease  should  now  abide  by  their 
agreements.   But  those  people  who  do  not  have  a  previous  agreement 
should  consider  these  points  before  choosing  a  course  of  action, 
Reiss  says: 

— Remember  that  stalk  rots,  windstorms  and  corn  borers  can 
cause  high  field  losses  for  even  the  most  careful  tenant  with  the  best 
harvesting  equipment. 

— Estimate  the  extent  of  the  losses.   Count  the  number  of 
ears  on  the  ground  in  133  feet  or  40  hills  of  40-inch  rows.   Each  good 
sized  ear  of  good-quality  corn  represents  one  bushel  of  salvageable 
corn  per  acre. 

— Decide  at  what  level  of  loss  it  becomes  worth  while  to 
glean  down  corn  by  hand.   Normal  ear  corn  losses  may  run  as  high  as 
three  to  five  bushels  an  acre. 

Reiss  suggests  that  the  ear  corn  loss  may  be  treated  as  a 
new  enterprise.   Pay  the  tenant  for  his  cost  of  gleaning,  and  then 
divide  the  remainder  as  the  crop  was  shared.   This  may  mean  that  half 
of  any  salvaged  corn  goes  to  pay  the  tenant  for  his  work  and  the  other 
half  is  then  divided  between  tenant  and  landlord. 
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Add  Field  Losses  Of  Corn  May  Present  -  2 

If  fields  are  to  be  gleaned  by  livestock  under  a  livestock- 
share  lease,  the  landlord  should  furnish  any  special  fencing  that  is 
required  and  the  tenant  should  put  up  the  fence,  Reiss  says. 

If  fields  are  to  be  gleaned  by  livestock  under  a  crop-share 
lease,  the  tenant  may  furnish  the  temporary  fencing.   Field  losses  of 
sound  corn  should  be  estimated.   The  tenant  may  be  asked  to  pay  a  cash 
rent  about  equal  to  the  landlord's  share  of  the  corn  above  estimated 
gleaning  costs.   This  may  amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  ear-corn 
loss. 

Shelled  corn  losses  are  usually  salvageable  only  by  live- 
stock, Reiss  notes.   Any  compensation  to  the  landlord  should  reflect 
the  fact  that  only  part  of  this  corn  can  be  salvaged  and  that  quality 
deterioration  is  likely  to  be  high. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Illinois  Future  Farmers 
To  National  Convention 

URBANA — The  Illinois  Future  Farmers  of  America  will  be  well 
represented  when  the  38th  Annual  National  FFA  Convention  opens  on 
October  13  in  the  Municipal  Auditorium  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

State  FFA  Advisor  Ralph  Guthrie,  Springfield,  reports  that 
more  than  nine  thousand  Future  Farmers  from  all  states  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  expected  to  attend  the  convention.   Heading  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation will  be  the  state  officers,  the  voting  delegates,  the  central 
region  star  farmer,  16  American  Farmer  Degree  candidates  and  an 
Honorary  American  Farmer  Degree  candidate. 

State  officers  planning  to  attend  are  president  Gary  Organ, 
McLeansboro?  vice-president  Eddie  McMillan,  Bushnell;  secretary- 
treasurer  John  Lee,  Wellington;  and  reporter  Bud  Buss,  Olney.   Organ 
and  past-president  Tom  Fisher,  Lawrenceville,  will  be  Illinois' 
official  voting  delegates. 

Sixteen  Illinois  FFA  members  will  receive  the  American 
Farmer  Degree  during  the  afternoon  session  on  October  13.   This  is  the 
highest  degree  that  the  FFA  can  confer,  and  only  one  member  in  every 
one  thousand  can  earn  it.   Recipients  from  this  area  include  (see 
attached  list) . 

G.  Donavon  Coil,  Springfield,  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Education,  will  receive  the  Honorary  American  Farmer  Degree  for  out- 
standing service  to  vocational  agriculture  and  the  FFA. 
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Add  Illinois  Future  Farmers  -  2 

Central  region  star  farmer  Bud  Hobbs,  Walnut  Grove,  will 
compete  with  three  other  regional  winners  for  FFA  Star  Farmer  of  the 
United  States. 

Rex  Gambrel,  Clinton ,will  speak  in  the  national  FFA  Pre- 
pared Public  Speaking  Contest  during  the  evening  session  on  October  13 

Judging  teams  from  Shelbyville,  Sterling  and  Galesburg  are 
entered  in  the  national  meats,  poultry  and  livestock  judging  contests 
during  the  American  Royal  Livestock  Show  October  13-15. 

Other  Illinois  Future  Farmers  will  play  in  the  band,  compete 
for  farm  proficiency  awards,  assist  with  the  Courtesy  Corps,  partici- 
pate in  various  committees  and  work  as  stage  crews  during  the  con- 
vention. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER  DEGREE  RECIPIENTS 


Name 
Ronald  A.  Aves 
Dale  E.  Biggs 
Lery  R.  Brase 
Glenn  W.  Bryant 
Dale  Carlson 
Dale  Endress 
Charles  A.  Hartke 
Marvin  Hobbs 


Address 
Belvedere 
Dixon 

Edwardsville 
Trice 
Galesburg 
Princeville 
Teutopolis 
Bushnell 


Name 
Robert  Korves 
Lyle  L.  Leverton 
Edward  D.  Mowry 
Lowell  W.  Pitts 
Robert  Potts 
David  M.  Stock 
Gerald  A.  Wire 
John  R.  Wolff 


Address 
Valmeyer 
Fairview 
Sycamore 
Olney 

Williamsfield 
Triad 
Lena 
Gillespie 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

JNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Economist  Says  Advantages  Outweigh 
Disadvantages  in  Federal  Milk  Orders 

URBANA — The  advantages  of  federal  milk  orders  far  outweigh 
their  disadvantages,  according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  dairy 
marketing  economist. 

R.  W.  Bartlett  recently  discussed  the  purposes  of  federal 
milk  orders  as  hearings  were  in  progress  on  the  proposed  extension  of 
federal  order  regulation  to  43  Illinois  counties.   He  pointed  out  that 
a  new  generation  of  leaders  are  now  running  the  dairy  business.   These 
farmers  and  handlers  need  to  have  some  background  for  comparing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  proposed  marketing  regulations,  he 
believes. 

Equity  to  farmers  in  the  sale  of  milk  and  in  the 
distribution  of  proceeds  has  been  a  principal  accomplishment  of 
federal  milk  orders,  Bartlett  said.   Without  regulation,  destructive 
competition  may  produce  disorderly  marketing,  causing  milk  for  fluid 
consumption  to  be  sold  at  many  different  prices. 

Bartlett  cited  as  a  second  advantage  of  the  orders  the 
equity  to  handlers  in  milk  purchases.   Before  federal  order  regulation, 
a  handler  often  spent  a  disproportionate  part  of  time  looking  for 
opportunities  to  buy  milk  at  a  cut  rate.   Under  regulation  a  handler 
can  concentrate  on  the  efficient  distribution  of  milk. 

Federal  orders  have  also  produced  market-wide  facts  that  are 
used  as  the  basis  of  market  policy.  Bartlett  believes  that  this  is  an 
important  service,  because  no  modern  business  can  hope  to  survive  and 
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Add  Economist  Says  Advantages  Outweigh  -  2 

operate  effectively  without  a  broad  basis  of  knowledge. 

Federal  order  hearings  have  also  provided  a  forum  where 
every  group  of  farmers,  handlers,  consumers  and  professional 
representatives  may  be  heard.   This  situation  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  era  when  some  dealers  commonly  announced  the  prices  they  would 
pay  six  months  in  advance,  Bartlett  said. 

In  outlining  weaknesses  of  federal  milk  orders,  Bartlett 
noted  that  in  1963  about  one-third  of  the  federal  order  markets  had 
milk  supplies  in  excess  of  those  needed  to  provide  for  Class  I  sales, 
reserves  and  seasonal  surpluses. 

Bartlett  said  that  unnecessary  surpluses  are  undesirable 
for  these  reasons:   from  a  farmer's  viewpoint  they  lower  blend  prices; 
and  from  a  public  viewpoint  they  indicate  an  unnecessarily  high  Class  I 
price  which  tends  to  reduce  milk  consumption. 

Some  orders  permit  milk  to  be  imported  from  out-of-market 
areas  even  though  milk  supplies  within  the  area  would  supply  the 
market's  fluid  needs.   This  practice  is  not  economical  and  may  reduce 
the  income  of  producers  within  the  market,  causing  unnecessary  cost  of 
transportation,  Bartlett  noted. 

The  use  of  economic  formulas  as  a  basis  for  Class  I  pricing 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  economic  changes  in  the  market  value 
of  Grade  A  milk.   General  factors  fail  to  measure  loss  of  the  butter 
market,  decreased  consumption  of  cream  and  evaporated  milk,  increased 
competition  of  mellorine  with  ice  cream,  increased  use  of  low- fat  milk 
and  farm-price  trends  that  are  directly  related  to  the  Grade  A  price 
of  milk. 
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Add  Economist  Says  Advantages  Outweigh  -  3 

Bartlett  pointed  out  that  the  pricing  of  Grade  A  milk  is 
already  under  federal  orders  in  most  of  the  large  milk  markets  in  the 
U.  S.   When  large  areas  close  to  regulated  areas  are  unregulated, 
disorderly  marketing  may  result. 

Although  some  people  favor  abandoning  all  federal  orders, 

Bartlett  questions  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move.   He  believes  that  a 

more  desirable  approach  is  to  pinpoint  the  weaknesses  of  the 

regulation,  initiate  constructive  measures  to  eliminate  these 

weaknesses  and  expand  the  program  to  include  unregulated  areas  that 

now  prevent  adequate  enforcement  of  regulated  areas. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

To  Hold  U.  of  I.  Ag  College  Guest  Day 
October  23 

URBANA — Student  Guest  Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  will  be  held  Saturday,  October  23. 

College  Guest  Day  will  offer  visitors  a  chance  to  discuss 
with  college  staff  members  courses  of  study  and  career  opportunities 
in  13  different  fields  of  study  during  two  50-minute  sessions  on  the 
morning  program. 

In  addition,  special  information  stations  will  be  available 
where  prospective  students  and  their  parents  can  get  specific  infor- 
mation about  admissions,  scholarship  and  housing. 

Registration  for  Guest  Day  will  start  in  the  University 
Auditorium  at  8:15  a.m.   A  special  film  will  be  presented  in  the  Audi- 
torium for  early  registrants. 

Dean  Orville  G.  Bentley  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will 
welcome  guests  at  9:15.   A  general  discussion  of  admission,  costs, 
scholarships  and  housing  by  C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the  college, 
will  follow. 

Interest  group  sessions  will  be  held  at  various  locations  on 
the  campus  from  10:10  until  11:00  and  from  11:10  until  12  noon.   Agri- 
cultural subjects  discussed  at  these  sessions  will  include  crops  and 
soils,  horticulture  and  floriculture,  animal  and  dairy  science, 
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Add  College  Of  Ag  Guest  Day  -  2 

economics  including  farm  management  and  marketing,  law,  education  and 
extension,  communications,  engineering  and  mechanization,  forest  pro- 
duction and  wood  technology,  pre-veterinary  and  veterinary  medicine, 
food  science  and  dairy  technology,  agricultural  industries  and  general 
agriculture. 

All  guests,  parents  and  advisers  are  especially  invited  to 
tour  the  campus  during  the  day,  visit  classrooms  and  research  labora- 
tories and  attend  the  Illinois-Duke  football  game. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Cow  Blood  Serum  Bank 
Helps  In  Milk  Fever  Research 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:   See  AGRI-PIX  for  photo  to  accompany  this  story. 

URBANA — Many  University  of  Illinois  dairy  cows  continue  to 
make  vital  contributions  to  milk  fever  research  even  after  they've 
died--thanks  to  a  unique  cow  blood  serum  bank  now  in  its  eighth  year  of 
use  on  the  U.  of  I.  campus. 

The  bank  contains  4,500  blood  serum  samples  from  120  U.  of  I. 
cows,  some  healthy,  some  with  past  histories  of  milk  fever,  and  a  few 
of  each  that  have  long  since  departed. 

"By  using  the  bank,  we  can  sometimes  run  research  tests  in 
two  or  three  weeks  that  might  otherwise  take  five  years  to  complete, " 
explains  dairy  scientist  K.  A.  Kendall. 

A  recent  discovery  that  some  cows  with  milk  fever  have  highei 
blood  serum  lactose  levels  than  normal  cows  provided  an  example  of  how 
the  bank  speeds  up  research.   To  verify  the  findings,  researchers  had 
only  to  check  back  through  serum  samples  taken  from  previous  milk  fevei 
calvings.   The  stored  serum  samples  also  showed  high  lactose  levels. 

If  researchers  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  the  serum  bank, 
they  might  have  had  to  wait  years  for  a  comparable  number  of  cows  to 
calve  to  get  the  same  information. 

U.  of  I.  scientists  also  use  the  bank  to  check  the  differ- 
ences in  a  cow's  blood  composition  at  calvings  when  she  had  milk  fever 
and  at  calvings  where  milk  fever  symptoms  failed  to  develop.   These 

differences  may  give  some  clue  to  the  causes  of  the  disorder. 
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Peoria  Hog  Prices  Reflect 
Signs  Of  "Merit"  Marketing 

URBANA — Pricing  practices  of  both  buying  and  selling  firms 
operating  on  the  Peoria  hog  market  reflect  signs  of  "merit"  marketing, 
but  the  farmer  using  this  market  may  have  trouble  identifying  the  best 
firm  to  handle  his  meaty  hogs. 

This  evidence  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  hog  prices 
recently  made  by  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists  who 
studied  the  Peoria  market  to  learn  how  butcher  hog  prices  were  affected 
by  weight,  size  of  lot,  meatiness,  uniformity  and  conformation. 

Average  weights  and  prices  were  computed  for  each  lot  of  hogs 
marketed  for  two-week  periods  in  September,  December,  February  and 
June.   Only  hogs  weighing  170  to  270  pounds  were  considered  in  the 
analysis.   Lots  were  classified  into  10-pound  average  weight  classes 
or  into  combined  weight  classes.   Prices  paid  for  200-  to  220-pound 
hogs  were  used  as  the  base  price  for  comparisons. 

Weight  and  size  of  lot  had  a  significant  effect  on  price, 
according  to  E.  E.  Broadbent,  U.  of  I.  livestock  marketing  economist. 
Meaty  hogs  brought  an  average  premium  of  16  cents  per  100  pounds  more 
than  average-type  hogs  and  20  cents  more  than  fat  hogs.   Uniform 
conformation  within  lots  sold  was  rewarded  with  an  average  of  11  cerAs 
more  than  average  conformation  and  25  cents  more  than  lots  of  mixed 
conformation. 
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Add  Peoria  Hog  Prices  -  2 

Lots  of  one  to  10  head  were  discounted  44  cents  per  100 
pounds  from  the  base  lot  size  of  21  to  30  head.   This  difference  was 
significant.   On  the  Peoria  market,  no  other  lot  sizes  were  priced  at 
levels  significantly  different  from  the  base. 

The  180-  to  200-pound  hogs  averaged  26  cents  less  than  the 
200-  to  220-pound  class.  The  220-  to  250-pound  and  240-  to  270-pound 
hogs  averaged  15  to  54  cents  less,  respectively. 

More  than  half  of  the  200-  to  220-pound  hogs  sold  at  a  price 
equal  to  or  more  than  the  base  price,  Broadbent  reports.   Only  nine 
percent  of  the  heavy  240-  to  270-pound  hogs  sold  for  the  base  price 
or  more,  and  35  percent  were  discounted  at  least  80  cents  below  the 
base. 

The  highest  average  prices  were  paid  for  all  weights  in  June. 
Lowest  prices  were  paid  for  all  weights  in  December.   But  there  was 
generally  little  difference  among  seasons  in  the  relative  prices  paid 
for  hogs  weighing  from  180  to  240  pounds.   Furthermore,  the  proportions 
of  hogs  selling  near  the  highest  average  price  varied  among  seasons. 
Little  price  differentiation  was  made  among  weights  in  periods  when 
the  supply  of  heavier  hogs  was  smallest,  Broadbent  says. 

The  average  prices  paid  by  the  five  more  important  buyers  on 
the  market  were  also  studied.   One  buyer  was  obviously  the  most  aggres- 
ive  buyer  of  200-  to  22u-pound  hogs,  the  class  that  usually  produces  the 
best  cutout  value.   But  this  buyer  greatly  discounted  the  heavier 
weight  classes. 

A  second  buyer  paid  less  price  differential  among  weight 
classes  than  did  any  other  buyer.   A  third  buyer  differentiated  very 
little  between  weight  classes,  but  a  fourth  buyer  definitely  discrimi- 
nated more  than  the  other  buyers. 
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Add  Peoria  Hog  Prices  -  3 

A  similar  type  of  price  difference  exists  among  the  commis- 
sion selling  firms  operating  on  the  market. 

This  situation  creates  a  major  hog  marketing  problem  pro- 
ducers must  face  as  they  try  to  evaluate  reports  of  prices  paid  on  the 
market,  Broadbent  notes.  What  do  individual  market  price  quotations 
really  mean  in  view  of  prices  that  vary  significantly  between  weight 
classes  and  among  individual  buyers  and  sellers  who  operate  on  a  given 
market? 

Broadbent  believes  that  the  results  of  the  Peoria  study  imply 
these  practical  suggestions  -for  hog  producers  on  any  markett 

—Market"  your  hogs  in  as  large  and  as  uniform  lots  as 
possible. 

— Remember  that  200-  to  220-pound  hogs  usually  bring  the 
highest  prices  regardless  of  season,  buyer  or  commission  salesman. 

--Become  well  .acquainted  with- the  firms  that  sell  your  hogs. 
Some  firms  get  higher  prices  for  given  -weight  classes  of  hogs,  perhaps 
because  these  firms  know  the.  preferences  of  buyers  that  operate  on 
your  market. 

— Remember  that  order  ^buyers  and  commission  firms  tend  to 
specialize  in  one  or- two  weight  classes.   Produce  for  the  specialty, 
higher  priced- outlets. 

Be  conscious  or  the -way  in. which  the  market  discounts  for 
heavy  and  light  hogs  during  different  seasons.   Price  discounts  are 
greater  when  the  most  heavyweight  hogs  are  marketed. 

—When"  hog  prices  are  reported,  understand  what  the  quota- 
tion means-  Posted  prices-are  not" always  the  same  as  prices  being 
paid,  and  jprice  quotation  practices  vary  among  markets. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Poultry  Specialists  Say 
Use  Insecticides  With  Caution 

URBANA — Properly  used  insecticides  can  save  time  and  money 
in  poultry  operations.  But,  when  improperly  used,  they  can  cause  un- 
told problems  and  loss  of  money. 

The  so-called  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  group  of  insecticides 
can  be  a  trouble-maker  for  poultrymen  because  no  tolerance  of  them  is 
permitted  in  eggs,  report  Hugh  S.  Johnson  and  S.  F.  Ridlen,  University 
of  Illinois  poultry  extension  specialists.   When  poultry  eat  anything 
containing  these  chemicals,  a  detectable  level  remains  in  the  body  fat 
and  eggs. 

Research  shows  that  as  small  an  amount  of  DDT  as  one-tenth 
part  per  million  in  feeds  produces  detectable  levels  of  the  chemical 
in  eggs  within  one  week.   This  result  clearly  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  DDT  and  certain  other  compounds  away  from  poultry, 
Johnson  and  Ridlen  say.   After  consultation  with  U.  of  I.  entomologists, 
they  recommend  that  these  insecticides  not  be  used  in  any  form  around 
poultry  houses:  aldrin,  BHC,  chlordane,  DDT,  dieldrin,  heptachlor, 
lead  arsenate,  lindane,  methoxychlor,  Phosdrin,  parathion,  Thimet, 
TDE  and  toxaphene. 

But  not  all  insecticides  are  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  they 
point  out.   If  directions  are  followed  closely  and  feed  and  water  are 
not  contaminated,  both  malathion  and  Coral  are  safe  to  use  directly 
on  birds,  in  nests,  on  litter  and  roosts  and  on  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  house.    But  Coral  should  not  be  used  more  than  once  a  week  or 
within  10  days  of  a  stress  period,  such  as  that  following  vaccination. 
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Sevin  can  be  used  directly  on  the  birds,  litter  and  roosts 
and  the  walls  and  ceiling   of  the  house.   But  it  should  not  be  used 
within  seven  days  of  the  time  birds  go  to  market  or  more  often  than 
once  every  four  weeks. 

A  variety  of  other  insecticides  canbe  used  on  walls  or 
ceiling.   This  group  includes  Korlan  spray,  dimetilan  bands  and  syrup- 
water  baits  of  DDVP,  Dibrom  or  Korlan.   Cygon  and  diazinon  are  satis- 
factory to  use  for  fly  control  if  you  remove  the  birds  during  treatment. 

Dibrom  as  a  spray,  rotenone  and  sulphur  as  dusts  and  nicotine 
sulphate  as  a  roost  paint  have  label  approval,  but  are  less  effective 
than  the  other  insecticides  mentioned. 

Johnson  and  Ridlen  advise  poultrymen  to  keep  accurate  records 
on  all  chemicals  they  use.   The  records  will  provide  a  basis  for 
measuring  results  and  also  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  use.  If  residue 
problems  do  arise,  the  records  may  help  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
trouble. 

On  the  records,  list  all  insecticides,  other  chemicals, 
drugs  and  feed  additives  used  on  the  farm.   Include  the  name  of  the 
chemical,  its  formulation  and  brand  name,  reason  for  its  use,  rate  of 
application,  dosage,  date  purchased,  date  used,  method  of  treatment 
and  the  person  who  recommended  the  treatment. 

As  a  final  word  of  caution,  Johnson  and  Ridlen  emphasize  the 

need  to  select  the  right  insecticide  for  the  job  you  have  to  do.   Read 

labels  carefully,  and  handle  all  materials  with  care. 
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U.  of  I.  Dairy  Products  Judging 
Team  Receives  Award 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  Dairy  Products  Judging 
Team  placed  first  in  a  field  of  25  college  teams  at  the  31st  Colle- 
giate Students'  International  Contest  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on 
October  18-19.   This  is  Illinois*  sixth  first  place  during  the  past 
nine  years. 

Members  of  the  team  are  Fred  Cluskey,  Brimfield;  Ron  Eiten- 
miller,  Pekin?  Stan  Iwanicki,  Chicago?  and  Norris  Munton,  Edwards, 
alternate.   All  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  Department 
of  Food  Science.   Dairy  technology  professor  Joseph  Tobias  is  the  team 
coach. 

During  the  contest  individual  members  judged  10  samples  of 
five  products:   butter,  American  Cheddar  cheese,  pasteurized  milk, 
vanilla  ice  cream  and  cottage  cheese.   Eitenmiller  took  three  individ- 
ual first-place  awards. 

The  team  award  was  a  $2, 300  scholarship  for  graduate  study. 

Many  career  opportunities  await  college  graduates  in  the 

field  of  food  science.   The  food  industry  continues  to  expand  its  need 

for  qualified  men  and  women  in  the  areas  of  processing,  quality  control, 

research,  sales  and  service.   College-bound  youths  with  an  aptitude  for 

chemistry  are  advised  to  consider  food  science  when  planning  a  course 

of  study. 
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Spray  School  Dates  Set 

URBANA — The  18th  annual  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training 
School  will  be  held  January  26-27  in  the  Illini  Room  of  the  Illini 
Union  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  here. 

Custom  spray  operators,  industry  representatives,  farm  ad- 
visers and  other  interested  persons  will  attend  the  two-day  meeting. 
They'll  hear  research  and  extension  specialists  from  the  USDA,  neigh- 
boring states  and  Illinois  discuss  pesticides,  spray  equipment  and 
insect,  disease  and  weed  control. 

Chairman  H.  B.  Petty,  extension  entomologist  with  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service  and  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey, 
advises  those  who  plan  to  attend  the  school  to  reserve  rooms  immediatel 
at  local  and  area  motels  and  hotels.   The  school  attracted  an  attend- 
ance of  over  1,000  last  year.   From  the  rate  of  inquiries  so  far, 
Petty  expects  about  1,200  to  attend  this  year's  school. 
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UI  Animal  Scientists  Explain 
Research  With  Cornstalk  Silage 

URBANA — Even  after  a  highly  efficient  job  of  combining  corn, 
farmers  lose  about  50  percent  of  the  field's  total  energy  value  in  the 
form  of  leaves,  cobs  and  husks. 

Two  years  of  University  of  Illinois  tests  indicate  that  one 
way  to  salvage  that  energy  is  by  converting  it  into  cornstalk  silage. 
The  studies  show  that  cornstalks,  properly  ensiled  and  supplemented, 
can  provide  a  major  part  of  the  roughage  needed  to  winter  dry  cows  and 
bred  heifers. 

In  one  study,  stalks  yielded  about  4  1/2  tons  of  forage  an 
acre.   With  water  added,  one  acre  of  the  stalks  provided  more  than  nine 
tons  of  silage — sufficient  forage  for  365  cow-days. 

•'Results  were  satisfactory  for  cows  fed  30  pounds  of  the 
forage  and  1  1/2  pounds  of  supplement  daily,  even  though  the  cows  lost 
an  average  of  about  30  pounds  over  a  133-day  feeding  period, ■  explains 
U.  of  I.  beef  specialist  W.  W.  Albert. 

Albert  says  such  weight  losses  are  not  harmful  for  cows  that 
are  in  medium  flesh  when  going  into  the  winter.   He  feels  that  corn- 
stalk silage  makes  an  excellent  winter  ration  for  dry  cows  if  they  are 
switched  to  a  high-energy  corn  silage  ration  about  two  weeks  before 
calving. 
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Add  Cornstalk  Silage  -  2 

The  soybean  meal  supplement  used  in  the  tests  was  fortified 
with  vitamin  A,  dicalcium  phosphate,  trace-mineral  salt  and  dehydrated 
alfalfa.   The  supplement  and  preservatives  added  at  ensiling  boosted 
the  crude  protein  value  of  the  silage  to  about  11  percent. 

Preservatives  used  included  either  100  pounds  of  ground  corn- 
meal  per  ton  of  silage  or  100  pounds  of  a  dried  molasses  product  per 
ton.   The  silage  was  stored  in  upright  concrete  stave  silos. 

"We  found  it  necessary  to  add  water  at  ensiling  also," 
Albert  explains.   "A  farmer  making  the  silage  can  use  a  garden  hose  to 
boost  stalk  moisture  up  to  about  65  percent.   Stalks  usually  come  from 
the  field  at  about  40  to  50  percent  moisture." 

Albert  says  the  biggest  limitation  to  use  of  cornstalk  silage 
is  lack  of  a  machine  that  will  do  a  good  job  of  shredding  the  stalks — 
preferably  at  the  same  time  the  corn  is  combined.   Illinois  animal 
scientists  have  talked  with  three  major  machine  manufacturers  about 
designing  a  one-machine  combine  and  forage  chopper. 

"The  cornstalks  should  be  finely  chopped  to  facilitate  pack- 
ing, to  help  in  the  ensiling  process  and  to  eliminate  mold  spots  in 
the  silage,"  explains  researcher  Frank  Hinds. 

"Last  year  we  used  a  regular  chopper  with  a  corn  head.   The 
material  was  not  chopped  particularly  fine.   So  at  feeding  time  we 
used  a  cylinder-type  mill  with  a  one-inch  screen  to  make  the  particles 
even  smaller. 

"There  was  much  less  refusal  with  the  smaller  particles  than 
with  the  coarser  material.   However,  additional  grinding  is  extremely 
difficult  with  present-day  equipment  and  probably  is  not  practical  on 
the  farm." 
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In  tests  this  year,  U.  of  I.  researchers  plan  to  use  a  forage 

chopper  equipped  with  a  three-inch  screen  to  shred  stalks  as  finely  as 

possible.   Storage  tests  will  include  the  addition  of  urea  and  biuret 

to  the  silage  during  ensiling. 
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Rural  Appraisals  Establish 
Value  Of  Farm  Property 

URBANA — At  one  time  or  another  most  farm  owners  will  need  an 
appraisal  of  their  property. 

Just  what  is  a  rural  appraisal,  under  what  circumstances 
would  one  be  needed  and  what  should  a  farmer  expect  from  the  appraiser? 
University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  Donald  G.  Smith 
says  that  the  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers 
defines  a  rural  appraisal  as  the  "definite,  written,  detailed  opinion 
of  a  qualified  rural  appraiser  as  to  the  value  of  a  rural  property." 

Most  appraisals  estimate  present  market  value,  that  is,  the 
highest  price  the  property  will  bring  on  the  open  market  when  a  reason- 
able time  is  allowed  to  find  a  buyer  who  knows  all  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses to  which  the  property  is  best  adapted  and  for  which  it  may  be 
used. 

Smith  cites  these  reasons  as  major  ones  for  making  an  apprais- 
al: 

To  establish  value  for  settling  estates. 
To  establish  values  for  loan  purposes. 
To  aid  in  negotiating  when  buying  or  selling  land. 
To  establish  the  value  of  land  taken  and  damages  to  the 
remainder  when  a  public  agency  takes  land  for  an  airport, 
highway,  reservoir  or  some  other  use  to  benefit  the  public. 
In  making  an  appraisal,  many  qualified  professional  appraisers 
combine  sound  judgment   and  experience  with  three  approaches  to  prepare 
their  estimates  of  real  estate  values,  Smith  says. 
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Add  Rural  Appraisals  Establish  -  2 

The  earning  approach  is  based  on  the  income  that  the  property 
is  likely  to  produce  during  its  economic  life.   Income  and  expenses 
are  estimated  when  the  farm  is  operated  under  average  conditions  by  a 
farmer  typical  of  one  who  would  most  likely  be  found  on  it. 

The  estimated  net  income  is  capitalized  at  an  interest  rate 
comparable  with  the  rate  owners  are  receiving  for  their  land  invest- 
ments.  In  this  approach  the  earning  ability  of  property  is  reflected 
in  its  value,  Smith  points  out. 

The  market  data  approach  estimates  property  value  from  prices 
paid  for  comparable  property  that  has  been  sold.   Only  verified  sales 
are  used.   Adjustments  are  made  for  differences  in  location/  size, 
soil  quality,  improvements  and  time  of  sale. 

The  cost  approach  estimates  value  by  adding  the  value  con- 
tributed by  the  land  as  though  it  were  unimproved,  but  subject  to  im- 
provement, and  the  depreciated  replacement  cost  of  the  improvements  on 
the  land.   The  grade  of  unimproved  land  is  valued  separately  and  added 
to  the  value  of  the  buildings  to  get  the  appraised  value. 

The  final  appraisal  report  may  be  made  on  a  printed  form  or 
as  a  written  narrative.   It  usually  includes  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  appraiser  telling  when  the  appraisal  was  made,  what  he  considers  the 
property  to  be  worth,  and  who  authorized  the  appraisal,  and  also  giving 
any  limiting  conditions. 

An  inventory  of  the  resources  includes  a  map  of  the  farm  and 

a  description  of  soil  types,  buildings  and  other  farm  features.   The 

report  also  tells  what  approaches  the  appraiser  used  in  figuring  farm 

value,  Smith  notes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Forestry  Department  "Gears  Up" 

To  Meet  Demand  For  Wood  Technologists 

URBANA — In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
wood  technologists/  the  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Forestry 
has  initiated  a  cooperative  four-year  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree 
in  forestry  with  specialization  in  wood  science  and  technology. 

The  program  will  permit  a  student  to  take  two  years  of  work 
at  one  of  the  more  than  60  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state  and 
then  transfer  to  the  U.  of  I.  to  complete  the  requirements  for  his 
professional  degree,  explains  C.  S.  Walters,  professor  of  wood  technol- 
ogy and  utilization. 

Eligible  students  would  transfer  to  the  U.  of  I.  at  the  end 
of  their  sophomore  year  by  attending  Forestry  Summer  Camp  at  Blackduck, 
Minnesota,  during  the  summer.   They  would  acquire  summer  industrial 
experience  the  summer  preceding  their  senior  year  and  complete  their 
course  requirements  in  the  two  academic  years  following  their  transfer, 
says  Walters. 

The  demand  for  personnel  trained  in  product  development, 
quality  control  and  technical  sales,  as  well  as  for  those  qualified  to 
fill  supervisory  and  administrative  positions  in  the  wood-using  indus- 
try, has  increased  sharply  in  the  past  five  years.  Since  wood  science 
and  technology  is  a  rather  new  field,  salaries  and  opportunities  for 
advancement  are  attractive.  "Last  spring  we  could  have  placed  25  wood 
technologists,"  Walters  said.  "However,  we  had  only  four  graduates." 

The  conversion  of  raw  wood  to  useful  products — lumber,  ply- 
wood, paper,  rayon,  furniture,  matches  and  thousands  of  other  items-- 

has  created  a  need  for  the  wood  technologist.   Each  year  U.  S.  forests 
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grow  about  14  billion  cubic  feet  of  wood,  enough  to  completely  cover  a 

football  field  with  a  stack  more  than  50  miles  high,  Walters  adds. 

The  wood  technologist,  explains  Walters,  is  a  professional 
man  who  is  college-trained  in  engineering  and  biological  sciences.   He 
is  capable  of  creating  new  and  better  ways  to  use  wood  or  to  glue, 
finish  or  machine  it.   His  understanding  of  the  physical  and  mechanical 
properties  of  wood  qualify  him  for  technical  sales  work.   With  experi- 
ence, the  successful  technologist  may  move  to  high-paying  administra- 
tive positions. 

The  wood-using  industry  offers  unlimited  career  opportunities 
in  research,  development,  production,  distribution  and  sale  of  products 
from  trees.   Public  agencies  as  well  as  private  industry  employ  v/ood 
technologists.   Teachers  also  are  needed  in  this  field,  and  there  are 
opportunities  for  developing  a  private  business.  The  job  opportunities 
in  the  wood-using  industry  are  as  varied  in  character  and  responsibil- 
ity as  the  interests  of  the  individual. 

Potential  wood  technologists  can  contact  their  high  school 

counselors,  college  registrars,  vocational-industrial  instructors  or 

county  farm  advisers  or  write  to  the  Department  of  Forestry,  University 

of  Illinois,  Urbana,  for  further  information. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE 


URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  COVERAGE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  AGRONOMY 


FOR  RELEASE  AFTER  6:00  P.M., 
NOVEMBER  3,  1965 


UI  Agronomists  Make  Clean  Sweep 
Of  ASA  Science-Education  Awards 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO — Three  University  of  Illinois  agronomists  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  Crop  Science,  Soil  Science  and  Agronomic  Education 
Awards  presented  at  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  meeting.   The 
awards  were  made  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  ASA  held  here  tonight. 

U.  of  I.  agronomist  J.  B.  Hanson  received  the  Crop  Science 
Award  citation.   Agronomist  Arnold  Klute  won  the  1965  Soil  Science 
Award,  and  agronomist  S.  R.  Aldrich  received  the  annual  Agronomic  Edu- 
cation Award.   Each  citation  also  includes  a  $200  award. 

In  citing  Hanson  for  the  Crop  Science  Award,  the  ASA  said 
that  his  chief  .  contribution  had  been  in  the  area  of  subcellular 
metabolism  in  crop  plants.   Hanson's  other  contributions  have  included 
teaching  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  and  research  guidance 
to  graduate  students  and  post-doctoral  fellows. 

In  making  the  award  to  Klute,  the  ASA  recalled  that  in  1952 
the  Illinois  scientist  had  presented  a  pioneering  paper  dealing  with  a 
numerical  method  for  solving  the  flow  equation  for  water  in  unsaturated 
materials.   He  has  since  published  more  than  20  papers  dealing  with  the 
flow  of  water  and  in  addition  has  made  significant  contributions  to 
agronomists'  knowledge  of  the  movement  of  ions,  gases  and  heat  in  soils. 
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In  citing  Aldrich  for  the  Agronomic  Education  Award,  the  ASA 
pointed  out  that  the  Illinois  agronomist's  educational  efforts  had  pro- 
vided his  state  with  a  thorough,  wide-ranging  program  in  soil  extension 
work.   In  addition,  his  advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  soil  fertility 
and  fertilizers  has  been  widely  sought  by  agricultural  extension  per- 
sonnel, professional  farm  managers,  agricultural  writers  and  represent- 
atives of  the  fertilizer  industry,  with  whom  he  has  worked  closely. 

Another  U.  of  I.  agronomist,  A.  W.  Burger,  received  the  rank 

of  Fellow  of  the  ASA.   In  citing  Burger  for  this  award,  the  ASA  noted 

that  his  major  research  interests  had  been  in  the  fields  of  forage  crop 

production  and  pasture  investigations.   He  is  also  a  dedicated  teacher 

and  uses  leadership  and  imagination  in  developing  new  approaches  and 

techniques  for  classroom  teaching.   His  counseling  of  undergraduates 

has  been  highly  effective  ,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Field  and  Furrow 

Club  at  the  University  of  Illinois  has  won  five  firsts  in  the  ASA 

Agronomy  Club  Contests,  including  a  first  place  this  year. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  AGRONOMY  NOVEMBER  3,  1965 


U.  of  I.  Club  Wins  ASA 
Most  Outstanding  Club  Honor 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO — The  American  Society  of  Agronomy  tonight 
named  the  University  of  Illinois  Field  and  Furrow  Club  the  winner  of 
its  Most  Outstanding  Club  Contest.   The  award  was  made  at  the  Society's 
annual  banquet  here. 

The  title  carried  a  $200  award  from  the  National  Plant 
Food  Institute.   The  U.  of  I.  club  has  been  a  consistent  winner  in  the 
contest.   The  Field  and  Furrow  Club  claimed  the  national  title  in  1955, 
1956,  1958  and  1962.   Advisers  for  the  club  are  B.  R.  Sabey  and  A.  W. 
Burger,  winner  of  last  year's  ASA  Agronomic  Education  Achievement 
Award. 

The  Outstanding  Club  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  overall 
excellence,  including  participation  in  such  competitive  events  as  essay 
and  speech  contests,  judging  teams  and  national  offices  held  by  local 
club  members. 

Some  of  the  U.  of  I.  club's  achievements  include  first  and 

fifth  place  in  the  national  essay  contest  last  year,  first  in  the 

national  soil  judging  contest,  second  in  the  national  hay  and  silage 

judging  contest  and  five  entries  in  the  national  essay  contest  this 

year,  with  26  entered  in  the  local  contest.   Past  Field  and  Furrow 

Club  president  Jerry  Doll  is  this  year's  entrant  in  the  national  speech 

contest.   Doll  is  also  national  treasurer  of  the  student  subdivision 
of  the  Agronomic  Education  Division  of  the  ASA.   Jack  Bowers  of  the 
U.  of  I.  club  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  speech  contest  committee. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

New  Record  Established 
At  Famed  Morrow  Plots 

URBANA — The  sign  painters  will  have  to  change  the  lettering 
again  on  the  Morrow  Plots  here. 

The  sign  on  the  famed  plots,  second  oldest  in  the  world, 
reads:   "The  Morrow  Plots,  America's  oddest  experiment  field,  estab- 
lished in  1876.   Here  are  being  demonstrated  practical  lessons  in  soil 
management,  exemplifying  both  soil  improvement  and  soil  depletion. 
Corn  yields  on  these  plots  range  from  39  to  126  bushels  per  acre  ac- 
cording to  the  way  the  land  has  been  handled." 

Agronomists  and  farmers  are  referring  to  1965  as  the  "fabu- 
lous corn  year,"  so  perhaps  a  record-breaking  yield  at  the  plots 
shouldn't  surprise  many  people.   But  weather  and  know-how  combined  to 
produce  a  yield  of  163  bushels  per  acre  on  a  continuous  corn  plot 
with  a  population  of  only  16,000  plants  per  acre,  reports  C.  H.  Farn- 
ham,  superintendent  of  the  U.  of  I.  South  Farm.   Many  farmers  now  aim 
at  or  above  the  20,000  plant-per-acre  range,  he  adds. 

The  record-breaking  yield  came  from  a  plot  treated  with  ma- 
nure, lime  and  phosphorus  from  1904  to  1954,  plus  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium  after  1954.   A  plot  getting  the  same  treatment,  but  in  a 
corn-oats  rotation,  produced  162  bushels  per  acre.   Other  plots  in  the 
corn-oats  rotation  made  "respectable  yields."   One  getting  lime,  phos- 
phorus, nitrogen  and  potassium  after  1954,  but  untreated  before  that 
date,  made  157  bushels;  another  getting  manure,  lime  and  phosphorus 
since  1904  made  159  bushels  per  acre.   The  untreated  plot  in  the  corn- 
oats  rotation  made  66  bushels. 
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How  good  was  1965  as  a  corn  year?  A  check  plot,  in  corn  con- 
tinuously since  agronomists  started  keeping  records  in  1888,  made  50 
bushels  per  acre.   Manure,  lime  and  phosphorus  on  this  continuous  corn 
plot  boosted  the  yield  to  126  bushels  this  year,  while  lime,  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  on  a  continuous  corn  plot  untreated  before 
1954  made  140  bushels.   The  50-bushel  yield  on  the  untreated,  contin- 
uous corn  plot  was  the  highest  on  that  plot  since  1902. 

Yields  on  the  untreated  continuous  corn  plot  have  been 
"inching"  up  in  the  past  few  years,  Farnham  reports — probably  because 
in  1957  agronomists  adjusted  the  plant  population  to  8,000  per  acre  to 
more  nearly  suit  the  fertility  level  of  the  severely  depleted  soil. 
The  agronomists  also  use  the  same  rate  on  the  corn-oats,  no-treatment 
plot. 

The  plots  were  started  in  1876  to  "settle"  an  argument,  then 

raging,  about  whether  rich  central  Illinois  soils  could  be  "worn  out." 

Through  the  years  the  plots  have  attracted  thousands  of  Illinois 

farmers  and  foreign  visitors  as  well,  Farnham  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

FBFM  Fieldmen  Estimate  Record  Incomes 
For  Illinois  Farmers  in  1965 

URBANA — Many  Illinois  farmers  will  have  record-high  net  farm 
incomes  in  1965,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  made  by  the  Illi- 
nois Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Service  fieldmen. 

The  42  fieldmen  have  been  attending  their  annual  fall  train- 
ing conference,  which  included  sessions  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  Social  Security  Administration  in  Springfield  and  with 
specialists  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Urbana. 

Fieldmen  reported  record-high  corn  yields  in  most  areas  of 
the  state.   This  report  of  record  corn  and  soybean  production  in  Illi- 
nois in  1965  was  confirmed  by  L.  H.  Simerl,  U.  of  I.  farm  outlook 
economist.   Simerl  also  reported  the  overall  consumer  demand  for 
agricultural  products  to  be  at  peak  levels.   Good  prices  for  hogs  and 
beef  cattle,  combined  with  the  record-high  grain  production,  has  set 
the  stage  for  high  incomes. 

In  Springfield,  fieldmen  received  up-to-date  information  on 
income  tax  regulations  from  Internal  Revenue  Service  representative 
William  Doris  and  U.  of  I.  agricultural  law  specialist  Charles  Whalen. 
The  conference  also  included  meetings  with  Harold  Vasconcelles, manager 
of  the  Springfield  district  of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
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Other  conference  highlights  included  discussions  on  develop- 
ment of  a  record-keeping  system  involving  more  use  of  Electronic  Data 
Processing  (EDP) ,  estate  planning  for  farmers  and  the  growing,  harvest- 
ing and  storing  of  corn. 

The  Illinois  FBFM  Service,  a  cooperative  endeavor  between 
Illinois  farmers  and  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture,  was  organized 
in  1924.   The  service  provides  an  educational  program  in  farm  business 
analysis  and  consultation  with  the  6, 300  commercial  farmers  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  program.   Fieldmen  emphasize  the  importance  of  good 
farm  records  in  successfully  managing  today's  farm  business. 

For  more  information  about  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm 

Management  Service,  visit  the  county  office  of  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative 

Extension  Service  or  write  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

305  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Electronic  "Brains"  May  Help  Farmers 
Solve  Management  Problems  By  1980 

URBANA — By  1980  the  use  of  "electronic  brains"  may  have  rev- 
olutionized account-keeping  and  decision-making  on  commercial  farms  as 
much  as  power  equipment  changed  production  methods  on  the  horse  farms 
of  the  1920s. 

University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  R.  A.  Hinton 
reports  that  the  electronic  computer  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  tools 
that  will  help  farmers  solve  some  of  the  knotty  problems  of  their  com- 
plex businesses  if  costs  can  be  lowered.   The  linear  programming 
method — using  the  arithmetic  power  of  computers--can  aid  farmers  in 
making  decisions  about  enterprises  to  continue  and  production  practices 
to  follow. 

Linear  programming  is  similar  to  comparative  budgeting  in 
that  it  analyzes  several  organization  plans  and  then  chooses  the  one 
that  would  yield  the  highest  returns,  Hinton  says.   But  computer  pro- 
gramming makes  it  possible  to  consider  simultaneously  many  more  alter- 
natives in  such  areas  as  crop  rotations,  fertilizer  programs,  tillage 
practice,  livestock  enterprises  and  production  facilities  than  does 
budgeting  by  hand. 

With  computers  it  is  also  possible  to  trace  the  effects  of 
resources  that  limit  production,  such  as  land,  labor  and  capital. 

Before  an  individual  farm  could  be  effectively  programmed, 

however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  access  to  a  computer,  trained 

persons  who  could  organize  the  analysis  and  sets  of  facts  about  the 

problem  farm,  Hinton  notes.   These  facts  would  include  the  number  of 
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acres  on  the  farm,  kind  and  type  of  labor  used,  capital  the  farmer  has 
on  hand  plus  the  amount  he  can  borrow,  machinery  and  building  facil- 
ities and  the  farmer's  management  capabilities. 

The  programmer  would  also  need  answers  to  such  questions  as 
these:   What  crop  yields  should  be  expected  for  each  type  of  land? 
Could  yields  be  increased  with  different  levels  of  fertilizer?  Would 
minimum  tillage  increase  yields?   Is  inadequate  drainage  reducing 
yields?  Would  confinement  facilities  increase  the  number  of  pigs 
weaned  per  litter?  What  is  the  forage-grain  substitution  ratio  in  milk 
production?  What  is  the  cost  of  items  to  be  bought  and  the  prices  of 
products  to  be  sold? 

Hinton  says  that,  by  using  all  of  this  information,  the  lin- 
ear programming  method  selects  the  best  combination  of  crops,  livestock 
and  production  practices  for  a  particular  farm.   The  result  is  a  farm 
plan  giving  the  highest  possible  returns  for  the  land,  labor  and  other 
available  resources. 

Computers  are  available  now,  and  the  cost  of  their  use  is 
relatively  inexpensive — about  $60.   But  a  good  job  of  individual  farm 
programming  would,  require  about  two  weeks  of  work  by  a  person  expe- 
rienced both  in  linear  programming  and  in  agricultural  production  of 
the  area,  Hinton  says.   This  period  includes  time  to  visit  the  farm  to 
collect  data,  develop  the  model  and  discuss  the  solution  with  the 
farmer. 

These  overhead  costs  of  man,  travel  and  supplies  increase  the 
cost  of  an  individual  farm  plan  to  about  $1,000.   At  this  rate,  computei 
solutions  for  single  farms  would  probably  be  too  expensive  except  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  future  of  computer  programming 

for  individual  farms  depends  upon  finding  ways  to  reduce  the  time 
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needed  to  develop  data  and  match  the  linear  programming  model  to  the 

specific  problems  on  the  farm. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  current  average  budgeting  stand- 
ards be  used  to  solve  farm  problems  with  a  computer.   But  Hinton  be- 
lieves that  the  major  drawback  to  this  approach  is  that  the  results 
may  not  apply  to  the  farm  in  question.   Therefore,  until  more  detailed 
planning  standards  are  developed,  computerized  solutions  using  average 
data  may  not  give  any  better  answers  than  conventional  hand-budgeting 
methods. 

Hinton  emphasizes  that  the  results  of  linear  programming  can 
be  only  as  good  as  the  information  that  is  used  and  the  preliminary 
planning  that  relates  the  facts  to  the  problem  under  study. 

While  the  computer  can  help  find  high-profit  farm  plans  via 

electronics,  it  cannot  replace  the  simple  day-to-day  management  tools 

a  farmer  uses  in  planning  his  farm  operations — the  pencil,  farm  records 

and  partial  budgets.   It  will  only  make  them  more  effective. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Farm  Structures  Day 
Is  November  18  In  Urbana 

URBANA — A  session  on  farm  building  financing  and  research 
reports  by  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineers  will  highlight 
the  annual  Farm  Structures  Day  program  set  for  November  18  in  Urbana. 
Builders,  lumber  dealers  and  others  interested  in  farm  structures  are 
invited  to  attend. 

George  Goddard,  chief  of  real  estate  loans  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  will  discuss  ways  to  finance  farm  buildings. 
U.  of  I.  economist  J.  M.  Holcomb  will  discuss  leasing  and  other  forms 
of  credit. 

Agricultural  engineers  plan  reports  on  wide-spaced  lumber 
rigid  frames,  refined  and  tested  wood  truss  designs,  slotted  floors  for 
livestock,  solar  ventilation  for  farm  buildings  and  the  use  of  free- 
stall  housing  for  dairy  cows. 

Registration  for  the  program  begins  at  8:30  a.m.  in  the 
Bevier  Hall  Auditorium.   Visitors  are  asked  to  park  in  the  northeast 
parking  lot  near  the  U.  of  I.  Assembly  Hall.   Station  wagons  will 
shuttle  guests  from  the  parking  lot  to  Bevier  Hall. 

Registration  fee  for  the  program  is  $5.50.   The  fee  covers  a 
luncheon  and  a  copy  of  the  annual  Farm  Structures  Day  report.   Th3  pro- 
gram is  presented  jointly  by  the  U.  of  I.  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  the  Division  of  University  Extension  and  the  Retail  Lumber 
and  Material  Dealers  Association. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

DHIA  Study  Indicates  Complex  Grain 
Mixtures  Aren't  Needed  In  Dairy  Ration 

Complex  grain  mixtures  made  up  of  10  or  more  ingredients  can 

make  excellent  dairy  feed.   But  a  recent  University  of  Illinois  DHIA 

study  indicates  that  the  average  dairyman  with  good-quality  roughage 

cannot  afford  to  pay  much  of  a  premium  for  such  mixtures. 

"Our  records  show  that  a  sizable  portion  of  last  year's  DHIA 
members  got  high  milk  production  and.  good  returns  over  feed  cost  by 
using  simple  grain  mixtures  to  supplement  their  roughage  feeding  pro- 
gram, "  explains  Leo  Fryman,  U.  of  I.  extension  dairy  scientist. 

Fryman  cays  that  one  segment  of  the  study  compared  172  DHIA 
herds  receiving  corn  as  the  only  farm  grain  with  552  herds  that  re- 
ceived oats  and  corn  in  the  grain  mixture.   All  of  the  herds  received 
protein  and  mineral  supplements. 

"Production  and  returns  were  nearly  equal  for  the  two  groups, 
Fryman  explains.   "These  results  suggest  that  the  relative  price  of 
corn  and  oats  should  determine  whether  to  feed  oats  in  the  ration. 
When  one  pound  of  oats  is  worth  more  on  the  market  than  one  pound  of 
corn,  it's  questionable  whether   the  dairyman  should  feed  oats." 

Fryman  says  about  one-fifth  of  the  DHIA  herds  studied  last 
year  were  receiving  a  single  protein  supplement  along  with  farm  grains 
and  mineral  supplements.   The  rest  were  fed  either  a  commercial  protein 
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Add  Complex  Dairy  Ration  Not  Needed  -  2 

supplement  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  protein  supplements.   Some 

mixtures  contained  as  many  as  10  different  ingredients. 

"The  small  differences  among  the  groups  were  not  significant/' 

Fryman  explains.   "When  the  same  price  was  used  for  milk,  returns  over 

feed  costs  averaged  only  $1  higher  for  cows  receiving  a  combination  of 

supplements  than  for  cows  getting  a  commercial  supplement  or  a  simple, 

single-protein  supplement." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


American  Society  FMP.A  Publishes 
New  Rural  Appraisal  Manual 

A  rural  appraisal  manual,  the  first  of  its  kind,  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Ap- 
praisers. 

The  society  hopes  to  further  general  appraisal  education  by 
outlining  sound  methods  in  common  use  by  professional  appraisers  work- 
ing in  the  many  fields  of  rural  appraisal,  reports  Donald  G.  Smith, 
University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  and  chairman  of  the  man- 
ual committee. 

In  a  series  of  six  chapters,  the  manual  presents  a  thorough 
discussion  of  policies  and  principles  of  rural  appraisal;  general  phys- 
ical and  economic  factors  to  be  considered  in  rural  appraising;  proce- 
dures in  making  an  appraisal?  a  special  appraisal  checklist;  and  a 
suggested  appraisal  outline  and  equipment.   Some  methods  of  developing 
an  appraisal  business  are  also  discussed. 

For  the  reader  who  wants  additional  rural  appraisal  informa- 
tion, a  list  of  publications  is  recommended  in  the  bibliography. 

The  manual  includes  appraisal  exhibits  that  present  the  com- 
plete forms  for  an  insurance  company  appraisal  on  a  Mississippi  cotton 
and  soybean  farm;  a  narrative  appraisal  on  a  California  irrigated  crops 
farm;  a  society  school  appraisal  on  an  Iowa  grain  farm;  a  condemnation 
appraisal  on  an  Iowa  grain  farm;  a  narrative  appraisal  on  a  Pennsyl- 
vania dairy  farm;  and  a  tax  appraisal  on  a  New  York  livestock  farm. 

Dean  Emeritus  R.  R.  Hudelson  of  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agri- 
culture  served  as  advisor  to  the  manual  committee.   Other  committee 
members  include  Clifford  Orbaker,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania;  H.  E.  Stal- 
cup,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa;  and  C.  W.  Wright,  Oakland,  California. 

Copies  of  the  manual  may  be  ordered  at  a  cost  of  $7.50  each 
from  the  executive  secretary-treasurer,  American  Society  of  Farm  Man- 
agers and  Rural  Appraisers,  P.  O.  Box  295,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY  P.M., 
NOVEMBER  18,  1965 


U.  Of  I.  Ag  Engineers  Design 
Wide-Spaced  Lumber  Rigid  Frame 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  agricultural  engineers  today 
announced  a  new  design  for  farm  building  lumber  rigid  frames  that  can 
be  spaced  up  to  14  feet  apart. 

Up  to  this  time,  spacing  between  lumber  rigid  frames  has  been 
held  to  five  feet  with  spans  of  32  feet  or  more — not  wide  enough  for 
many  farm  uses. 

Speaking  here  during  the  annual  U.  of  I.  Farm  Structures  Day 
program,  agricultural  engineer  D.  B.  Bauling  said  the  new  frame  is 
designed  for  a  32-foot  span  and  a  10-foot  eave  height.   It  will  carry 
a  total  loading  of  250  pounds  per  foot  of  frame. 

"The  wide-spaced  frames  are  not  difficult  to  haul,"  Bauling 
said.   "Half  frames  generally  weigh  a  little  over  200  pounds.   There- 
fore, they  can  be  built  at  a  local  fabrication  plant  or  in  the  farm 
shop  and  then  moved  to  the  building  site." 

Bauling  said  cost  of  materials  for  a  complete  frame  would 
run  between  $40  and  $45.   The  cost  of  the  base  anchor,  ties  and  braces 
would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  building  and  on  local  fabrication  costs 

"A  contractor  should  be  able  to  erect  the  frames  ready  for 
purlins  and  girts  at  a  cost  of  under  $100  per  frame,"  Bauling  explained 
"A  32  x  60  building  with  a  12- foot  frame  spacing  would  cost  about  30 
to  35  cents  per  square  foot." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Shredded  Cornstalks 
Help  Control  Erosion 

URBANA — Shredded  cornstalks  can  help  to  control  winter  ero- 
sion in  cornfields.   Recent  tests  show  that  Illinois  farmers  control 
erosion  best  when  they  shred  their  stalks  but  don't  disk  them  into  the 
soil. 

University  of  Illinois  soils  specialist  T.  D.  Hinesly  says 
that  the  secret  is  ground  cover.   Shredded  cornstalks  make  a  cushion, 
protecting  the  soil  from  the  impact  of  raindrops.   It's  this  impact 
that  first  detaches  the  soil  particles,  freeing  them  to  be  carried 
away,  says  Hinesly. 

In  the  midwest,  heavy  rains  usually  come  during  the  early 
spring  and  fall,  so  it's  best  not  to  plow  sloping  land  in  the  fall. 
Raindrops  work  hardest  on  bare  soil  and  can  soon  start  it  moving  down- 
hill. 

Recent  Indiana  studies  showed  the  advantage  of  shredding  corn- 
stalks to  provide  soil  cover.   On  land  that  had  a  4  percent  slope, 
USDA  researchers  compared  shredded  cornstalks,  cornstalks  left  by  the 
picker  and  cornstalks  shredded  and  disked  in.   They  simulated  rainfall 
at  2.4  inches  per  hour  for  one  hour  on  each  plot. 

The  greatest  soil  losses  occurred  where  stalks  were  neither 
shredded  nor  disked.   Here  the  loss  measured  1.25  tons  of  topsoil  per 
acre  for  this  hour  period.   Where  stalks  were  shredded  and  disked, 
losses  were  about  one  ton  of  soil  per  acre.   The  researchers  got  the 
best  soil  protection  when  they  shredded  cornstalks  but  did  not  disk 
them.   Here  they  reduced  erosion  to  only  one-half  ton  of  soil  per  acre. 
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Add  Shredded  Cornstalks  -  2 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  save  an  inch  of  topsoil?   "That  de- 
pends on  how  deep  your  soil  is  and  what  your  subsoil  is  like.   If  your 
soil  is  deep,  you  won't  miss  an  inch  as  much  as  the  fellow  who  has  only 
a  few  inches  of  topsoil  over  clay,"  says  Hinesly.   "But  even  on  the  best 
soils  it's  the  most  fertile  portion  that  washes  off. 

"It  costs  money  to  replace  the  nitrogen  lost  in  the  organic 
material  that  washes  away.   So  it  costs  more  to  grow  corn  after  the  soil 
has  eroded." 

In  shallow  soils,  where  the  subsoil  is  clay,  topsoil  losses 
become  even  more  serious.   With  less  surface  soil,  crop  roots  won't  be 
able  to  go  as  deep  as  before.   This  condition  may  also  restrict  mois- 
ture movement  and  water  penetration. 

"You  may  never  rebuild  such  soil,  regardless  of  how  much 
fertilizer  you  put  on.   Your  best  bet  is  to  hold  on  to  all  the  soil 
that's  there,"  Hinesly  explains. 

Growing  good  crops  helps  to  reduce  erosion.   The  higher  the 
corn  yields,  the  more  plant  material  farmers  have  to  return  to  the 
land.   A  good  stand  of  vigorous  corn  plants  provides  a  fine  canopy  to 
fend  off  raindrops  during  the  summer,  and  lots  of  material  for  shred- 
ding in  the  fall.   A  100-bushel  corn  crop  produces  nearly  three  tons 
of  dry  stalks  per  acre.   Properly  shredded  and  spread,  these  stalks 
can  almost  completely  protect  the  soil  from  the  impact  of  raindrops. 
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FOR  P.M.  RELEASE  NOVEMBER  18,  1965 
Special  Farm  Structures  Day  Coverage 

FHA  Chief  Outlines 
History,  Aims  Of  Agency 

URBANA--The  heart  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  the 
supervision  offered  borrowers,  according  to  George  D.  Goddard, chief  of 
real  estate  loans  for  the  Illinois  FHA. 

Goddard  reported  today  at  the  annual  U.  of  I.  Farm  Structures 
Day  program  that  this  supervision  is  in  the  form  of  planning  for  a 
successful  farm  operation,  the  necessary  follow-through  to  implement 
success,  and  the  financial  management  that  will  aid  the  borrower  in 
repaying  his  debt.   To  carry  out  this  program,  the  FHA  field  staff  is 
composed  of  trained  agriculturalists  who  can  offer  the  best  technical 
and  financial  advice  to  the  borrower. 

"As  part  of  the  supervisory  process,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  planning  of  new  construction  on  farms,  the  repair  and  replacement 
of  existing  structures  and  their  adaptability  to  the  proposed  enter- 
prise, "   Goddard  said. 

In  outlining  the  history  of  the  FHA,  Goddar  pointed  out  that, 
when  it  began  in  1937,  its  aim  was  to  help  established  tenant  farmers 
become  owners  of  family-sized  farms.   To  assure  the  success  of  the 
farmer,  the  agency  insisted  that  the  unit  must  be  in  "livable  and  oper- 
able condition"  at  the  start. 

"This  meant  that  we  were  including  funds  to  repair,  replace 

or  improve  existing  farm  structures  and  to  build  new  ones  where  needed, 
Goddard  said.   "In  1937  few  loans  were  completed  that  did  not  provide 
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Add  FHA  Chief  Outlines  -  2 

for  the  construction  of  a  new  20-  by  40-foot  straw-loft  poultry  house 
for  the  family  flock.   But  where  poultry  is  part  of  the  farm  operation 
today,  we  see  5-  to  10-thousand-layer  houses  and  10-thousand-unit 
broiler  buildings." 

Goddard  explained  that  most  FHA  financing  of  farm  operations 
is  done  through  two  major  programs:   the  Real  Estate  Program,  which 
combines  a  modern  version  of  the  old  Tenant  Purchase  Program  and  the 
1949  Housing  Act,  and  the  Operating  Loan  Program,  which  has  remained 
current  while  changing  little  in  basic  concept  since  the  mid- thirties. 

The  aim  of  the  Operating  Loan  Program  is  to  help  farmers 
operate  a  successful  farm  system  by  efficient  use  of  land,  labor  and 
other  resources  and  by  improving  the  living  and  economic  situation. 

The  goal  of  the  Real  Estate  Program  is  to  help  eligible 
farmers  and  ranchers  become  owner-operators  on  family-sized  farms  by 
making  efficient  use  of  land  and  labor  in  a  sound  and  successful  farm- 
ing operation.   A  second  goal  is  to  help  rural  residents  acquire  decent 
safe  and  sanitary  homes  and  other  facilities  that  will  insure  good 
living  standards  and  successful  farm  operations. 

Goddard  noted  that  much  groundwork  still  needs  to  be  done  in 
general  farm  building  layout  because  most  farmers  pick  a  site  and  con- 
struct a  building  without  considering  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
farmstead.   The  careful  planning  of  future  farm  layouts  would  eliminate 
the  poor  location  and  inefficient  use  of  many  new  buildings  now  being 
constructed. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Farm  Land  Taxes 
Reach  New  High  in  1964 

URBANA — Property  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  in  Illinois 
reached  a  new  high  in  1964,  bringing  in  $142  million  as  compared  with 
$134  million  in  1963  and  $89  million  10  years  ago.   Since  1940  Illi- 
nois farm  land  taxes  have  increased  378  percent. 

In  discussing  these  figures  based  on  a  recent  USDA  report, 
University  of  Illinois  professor  of  agricultural  law  N.  G.  P.  Krausz 
said  that  the  1964  total  property  taxes  for  Illinois  were  almost  as 
much  as  for  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri  combined. 

The  average  per-acre  tax  of  $4.69  on  Illinois  farm  land  is 
exceeded  only  by  California  when  counting  all  states  with  substantial 
agricultural  production.   In  addition,  Illinois  was  first  among  all 
agricultural  states  in  farm  income  taken  for  real  estate  taxes — 16  per- 
cent of  net  farm  income  and  six  percent  of  gross  income.   But  because 
the  price  of  Illinois  land  rose  as  fast  as  did  taxes,  the  tax  per  $100 
of  land  value  rose  only  slightly  from  that  of  1963. 

Krausz  points  out  that  while  this  fact  may  not  be  encourag- 
ing to  the  farmer  who  keeps  his  land  as  a  means  of  livelihood  while 
paying  higher  taxes,  increased  land  values  have  reflected  increased 
production  and  greater  tax  paying  ability. 

The  property  tax  is  the  primary  source  of  support  for  local 
government  in  Illinois,  furnishing  about  65  percent  of  the  total 
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Add  Illinois  Farm  Land  Taxes  -  2 

revenue,  Krausz  notes.   The  increased  need  for  revenue  stems  primarily 
from  increased  school  enrollment.   Higher  operating  costs  of  township, 
county  and  municipal  governments,  higher  salaries  and  more  welfare 
payments  also  contribute. 

Krausz  believes  that  higher  revenue  needs  are  cause  for  an 
appraisal  of  the  tax  system  to  consider  whether  it  is  reasonably  fair 
to  taxpayers  and  what  improvements  or  alternative  kinds  of  taxes  would 
make  it  more  equitable. 

The  proposed  constitutional  changes  in  the  revenue  article 

to  be  voted  on  in  1966  will  offer  some  choices,  Krausz  says. 
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SPECIAL  FARM  STRUCTURES  DAY  COVERAGE 

FOR  P.M.  RELEASE  NOVEMBER  18,  1965 

Credit  Analysis  Gains  Importance 

As  Farmers  Use  More  Borrowed  Capital 

URBANA — Thorough  credit  analysis  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  for  farmers  who  are  expanding  their  businesses,  according  to 
University  of  Illinois  farm  management  and  finance  economist  J.  M. 
Holcomb. 

Holcomb  today  told  a  Farm  Structures  Day  audience  here  that 
all  applications  for  credit  should  be  examined  in  terms  of  the  three 
"R's"  of  credit — risk,  returns  and  repayment  capacity.   This  is  the 
best  way  to  avoid  credit  situations  that  will  harm  either  the  dealer 
or  the  customer. 

Investigations  of  this  kind  take  time  and  skill,  Holcomb 
pointed  out.   And  unless  dealers  have  both,  they  should  turn  the  job 
over  to  a  specialist  such  as  may  be  associated  with  an  agricultural 
bank,  Production  Credit  Association  or  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Illinois  farmers  are  likely  to  increase  their  use  of  credit 
during  the  next  several  years  if  the  trend  of  the  past  five  years  con- 
tinues, Holcomb  said.   For  example,  real  estate  loans  roughly  doubled 
in  the  1960-65  period  over  what  they  had  been  in  the  preceeding  period. 
Non-real  estate  farm  loans  held  by  commercial  banks,  PCAs  and  FHAs  in 
Illinois  also  increased  substantially  during  the  same  period. 

Holcomb  believes  that  a  major  reason  for  this  increased  use 
of  credit  is  that  the  farmer  realizes  he  is  in  a  highly  competitive 
business  and  must,  like  other  businessmen,  increase  volume.   To  do  this 
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Add  Credit  Analysis  Gains  Importance  -  2 

he  may  buy  or  rent  more  land,  rent  buildings,  borrow  money,  incorporate 
to  form  a  partnership,  bring  additional  capital  into  his  business  or 
produce  some  commodities  under  contract. 

Both  credit  and  leasing  are  important  to  the  merchant  or 
dealer,  who,  like  those  who  merchandise  building  materials,  depend  on 
the  farmer  as  a  customer.   Without  profitable  sales  these  firms  cannot 
exist.   Therefore,  credit  extended  by  them  should  increase  their  net 
profit,  not  become  an  additional  expense,  Holcomb  emphasized. 

In  discussing  the  business  of  leasing  farm  buildings,  Holcomb 
said  that  a  number  of  large  companies  have  tried  leasing  farm  buildings 
but  few  are  still  doing  it. 

Holcomb  outlined  these  advantages  to  leasing:   the  farmer 
needs  little  or  no  down  payment?  he  may  get  what  he  wants  when  he 
wants  it;  the  additional  source  of  credit  is  made  available;  tax  sav- 
ings are  possible;  and  dealer  sales  may  increase. 

But  leasing  a  building  is  usually  more  expensive  than  buying 

it,  Holcomb  noted.   It  is  usually  available  only  to  those  individuals 

who  can  get  credit  elsewhere.   Leasing  also  leaves  the  lessee  in  doubt 

about  the  eventual  disposition  of  the  buildings.   There  is  low  security 

in  collateral  and  the  lessor  may  find  that  the  building  is  difficult  to 

move.   In  addition,  leases  are  subject  to  interpretation  by  the  Interna 

Revenue  Service. 

Holcomb  advised  those  who  decide  to  enter  the  business  of 
leasing  farm  buildings  to  consider  putting  the  building  in  a  "package" 
with  a  manufacturer  who  already  has  a  building  that  can  be  moved.   It 
is  also  important  to  discuss  the  situation  thoroughly  with  the  people 
who  provide  the  financing  and  seek  the  advice  of  a  good  attorney,  he 
added. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Conference  For  Grain  Trade 
Planned  For  UI  Campus  Dec.  7-8 

URBANA — Illinois  country  grain  elevator  operators  and  other 
grain  dealers  will  meet  for  a  two-day  conference  on  the  University  of 
Illinois  campus,  December  7-8,  announces  L.  F.  Stice,  U.  of  I.  exten- 
sion grain  marketing  economist  and  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

Illinois  grain  markets  and  marketing  practices  are  undergo- 
ing significant  changes  because  of  such  developments  as  the  field 
shelling  of  corn,  changing  transportation  rates,  expanding  exports  and 
shifts  in  farm  programs,  Stice  says.   The  conference  is  planned  to  give 
the  grain  trade  an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  and  get  factual  in- 
formation on  current  problems  and  developments  associated  with  basic 
trends  in  grain  marketing. 

Major  topics  to  be  discussed  include  financing  grain  in- 
ventories; changing  patterns  of  grain  prices  and  grain  flow  in  Illinois 
markets;  opportunities  and  problems  in  exporting  midwest  grains;  ele- 
vator charges  for  conditioning  and  storage  of  grains;  handling  ar.d   con- 
ditioning field-shelled  corn;  developments  in  official  grain  inspec- 
tion; and  the  grain  price  outlook. 

All  meetings  will  be  in  the  Illini  Union  Building,  Stice 
says.   The  program  will  begin  at  9:45  a.m.  Tuesday  and  continue  through 
a  luncheon  meeting  Wednesday. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  U.  of  I.  Division  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,  the  Cooperative   Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics,  and  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  RESEARCH  BRIEFS 

Note  to  Editors;   This  story  and  the  enclosed  AGRI-PIX  relate  to  a 
number  of  research  projects  presently  under  way  or  recently  completed 
by  scientists  in  the  U.  of  I.  College  of  Agriculture. 

High-Quality  Beef  From  Bulls? 

Can  bulls  produce  the  same  high-quality  beef  as  steers? 
University  of  Illinois  animal  scientists  are  attempting  to  answer  that 
question  in  an  experiment  involving  56  bulls  fed  rations  containing 
five  different  levels  of  stilbestrol. 

It's  common  knowledge  that  bulls  gain  faster  and  more  effi- 
ciently than  steers.   However,  the  end  results  just  aren't  as  tasty 
to  the  average  consumer.   Bull  beef  generally  is  drier,  more  stringy 
and  less  tender  than  steer  beef. 

U.  of  I.  specialists  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center 
want  to  know  whether  they  can  utilize  the  bull's  potential  for  fast  anc 
efficient  gains — and  at  the  same  time  use  hormones  to  minimize  the  meat 
flavor  problem.   The  researchers  are  working  with  stilbestrol  because 
it  has  become  an  accepted  ingredient  in  modern  beef  feeding  programs 
and,  just  as  important,  because  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Study  Of  Peoria  Hog  Market  Suggests 
Production  Of  Meat-Type  Hogs  Pays 

Results  of  a  study  of  receipts  on  the  Peoria  hog  market  sug- 
gest that  it  does  pay  hog  producers  to  raise  meat-type  hogs.   U.  of  I. 
agricultural  economists  recently  analyzed  average  weights  and  prices 
for  all  hogs  marketed  for  two-week  periods  intermittently  during  nine 
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Add  U.  of  I.  Research  Briefs  -  2 

months  to  learn  how  butcher  hog  prices  were  affected  by  weight,  size  of 

lot,  meatiness,  uniformity  and  conformation.   Here's  what  they  found: 

1.  Meaty  hogs  brought  an  average  premium  of  16  cents  per 
100  pounds  more  than  average- type  hogs  and  20  cents  more  than  fat  hogs. 

2.  The  180-  to  200-pound  hogs  averaged  26  cents  less  than 
the  200-  to  220-pound  class.   The  220-  to  250-pound  hogs  and  240-  to 
270-pound  hogs  averaged  15  and  54  cents  less,  respectively. 

3.  One  of  the  five  more  important  buyers  on  the  market  was 
obviously  the  most  aggressive  buyer  of  200-  to  220-pound  hogs,  the  clasj 
that  produces  the  best  cutout  value.   He  paid  a  difference  of  36  cents 

a  hundred  more  than  other  major  buyers.   But  he  also  discounted  the 
heavier  weight  classes  by  $1.03  a  hundred  below  the  base  price  paid  for 
200-  to  220-pound  hogs. 

Fans  In  Cornfields? 

Why  put  a  giant  fan  out  in  the  middle  of  a  cornfield?  One 
quick  answer  might  be  simply  to  cool  the  corn  during  those  hot,  sticky 
days  so  common  during  a  typical  corn-belt  August. 

But  the  answer  U.  of  I.  agronomists  give  is  not  quite  that 
simple.   They  put  the  fans  (taken  from  three  old  crop  dryers)  in  the 
field  to  study  the  role  air  movement  plays  in  corn  production.   They 
wanted  to  know  whether  more  air  (and  consequently  more  CO2)  moving 
across  the  leaf  blade  would  boost  corn  production  over  that  of  plants 
in  the  same  field  that  weren't  enjoying  the  fans. 

Researchers  turned  the  fans  on  when  the  corn  tasseled  and  ran 
them  day  and  night  for  about  40  days  during  the  critical  ear-filling 
period.   Agronomists  note  that  the  study  is  purely  basic  and  just  one 
of  many  aimed  at  learning  more  about  the  factors  that  limit  present- 
day  corn  yields. 
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Completely  Automated  Dairy  Feeding 
Center  Is  Nearly  Operational.,. 

To  effectively  use  automatic  equipment  in  dairying,  the  oper- 
ator must  handle  cows  as  a  group  and  limit  individual  cow  attention  to 
such  special  occasions  as  calving,  breeding  and  veterinary  treatment. 

A  dairy  center  that  will  put  this  principle  into  practice  is 
nearing  completion  at  the  U.  of  I.   The  system  is  built  to  handle  80 
cows  (60  milking  and  20  dry)  in  four  lots.   The  feed-processing  center, 
which  includes  two  silos,  a  small  feed  factory,  a  processing  building 
and  a  control  panel,  is  capable  of  automatically  carrying  a  different 
ration  to  each  of  the  four  lots.   Feeds  to  be  mixed  and  moved  by  the 
system  include  grass  silage,  corn  silage,  high-moisture  corn  and  a 
concentrate  ration  made  up  of  a  maximum  of  four  ingredients. 

The  feed  delivery  system  is  operated,  by  a  24-hour  time  clock. 
The  feed  can  be  delivered  as  often  as  every  two  hours  or  as  infrequent- 
ly as  once  each  day.   The  first  research  projects  involving  the  system 
should  be  under  way  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Study  Characteristics  Of  Wool  Growth 

University  of  Illinois  animal  scientists  are  finding  some 
interesting  differences  between  the  growth  characteristics  of  wool  and 
hair.   For  example,  they've  noted  that  wool  fiber  growth  apparently 
proceeds  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  year  unless  extreme  environ- 
mental or  nutritional  stresses  are  imposed  on  sheep. 

In  U.  of  I.  tests,  sheep  under  sufficient  stress  to  lose  71 
percent  of  their  fat,  48  percent  of  their  gross  energy  and  6.6  percent 
of  their  total  protein  still  showed  apparently  normal  wool  growth. 
Study  Shows  Value  Of  WADAM 

Results  of  a  four-year  study  of  89  herds  enrolled  in  Weigh- 

A-Day-A-Month  (WADAM)  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  program 
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Add  U.  of  I.  Research  Briefs  -  4 

to  Illinois  dairymen.   U.  of  I.  extension  dairy  specialists  say  the 
study  showed  the  cows  averaging  11, 663  pounds  of  milk  in  1964 — up 
1,  160  pounds  over  the  1961  figure. 

Dairy  scientists  say  production  for  all  Illinois  cows  not 
enrolled  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  increased  only  871 
pounds  from  1961  to  1964,  with  last  year's  average  about  8,238  pounds 
per  cow.   The  non-DHIA  figures  included  herds  enrolled  in  the  WADAM 
and  Owner-Sampler  record  programs. 

Swine  Manure  Oxidation  Ditch 

Ag  engineers  will  be  experimenting  soon  with  an  aerobic 
aeration  treatment  plant  that  looks  like  a  promising  method  of  removing 
odors  from  wastes  in  hog  houses. 

The  U.  of  I.  is  now  building  an  experimental  hog  house  that 
will  include  the  treatment  plant.   The  gutters  beneath  the  slotted 
floors  of  the  house  will  act  as  an  oxidation  ditch.   The  splashing 
action  of  the  paddle  wheel  will  circulate  (and  add  oxygen  to)  the 
liquid  manure  beneath  the  floors.   Certain  aerobic,  oxygen-using  bac- 
teria will  utilize  the  organic  matter  in  the  waste  to  produce  carbon 
dioxide,  water  and  treated,  stabilized  sludge. 

Roadside  Grasses  And  Legumes 

More  than  150  grass  and  legume  species  at  several  sites  in 
Illinois  have  been  screened  for  roadside  use  in  studies  by  U.  of  I. 
agronomists  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.   One 
of  the  most  promising  legumes  has  been  alfalfa,  which  is  not  normally 
considered  a  turf  species.   It  has  established  itself  quickly  and  pro- 
vided excellent  ground  cover. 

Of  the  grass  species,  tall  fescue  has  proved  most  adaptable 
for  highway  right-of-ways.   Kentucky  bluegrass,  normally  an  ideal  turf 
species,  has  not  performed  well  in  highway  seedings  because  of  its  lack 
of  seeding  vigor.   However,  because  of  the  excellent  turf  it  provides, 
bluegrass  still  is  considered  the  best  grass  species  for  roadside 
seedings  in  northern  Illinois. 
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New  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book 
Ready  For  Use  In  19S6 

Note  to  the  Editor;   A  photo  is  included  for  use  with  this  story. 

URBANA — The  new  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book,  which  was  field- 
tested  by  a  pilot  group  of  Illinois  farmers  in  1965,  will  be  ready  for 
general  use  throughout  the  state  in  1966.   It  replaces  the  record  book 
that  has  been  in  service  since  1947. 

Designed  by  University  of  Illinois  extension  agricultural 
economists,  the  major  purpose  of  the  new  book  is  to  help  Illinois 
farmers  discriminate  between  profitable  and  unprofitable  operations. 

"We  challenge  Illinois  farmers  who  have  been  keeping  their 
own  farm  account  records,  reporting  income  tax  and  analyzing  their 
businesses  to  keep  this  new  book  in  1966,"  says  R.  B.  Schwart,  U.  of  I. 
agricultural  economist.   "Once  they  have  tried  the  book,  we  think  they 
will  stay  with  it,  just  as  those  farmers  who  have  dared  to  use  hybrid 
seed  corn  and  high-analysis  fertilizers  would  not  go  back  to  old  corn- 
production  methods." 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  new  record  system  is  used  for 
recording  receipts,  expenditures  and  depreciable  items  needed  for  inconv 
tax  information,  Schwart  reports.   When  the  information  is  totaled  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  can  be  transferred  to  the  income  tax  schedules 
D  and  F  by  following  the  coded  tax  form  instructions. 

Revised  sections  for  livestock  receipts  simplify  the  procedure 
of  reporting  livestock  sales  for  tax  purposes.   A  hired-labor  page  pro- 
vides space  for  recording  social  security  withheld  and  social  security 
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payments  made  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.   In  addition,  there  are 

many  other  aids  for  reporting  income  tax  and  social  security,  Schwart 

says. 

"Because  farming  operations  today  are  complex  business 
ventures,  farmers  are  becoming  more  concerned  about  enterprise  analy- 
sis," Schwart  points  out.   "If  the  receipts  and  expenditures  sections 
of  the  record  book  are  kept,  including  quantities  of  livestock  or  crops, 
then  an  analysis  of  crops  and  livestock  enterprises  can  be  made  by 
using  the  inventories  and  feed  records." 

Part  II  of  the  book  contains  space  for  a  five-year  continuous 
record  of  depreciation  schedules  and  net  worth,  a  new  feature. 

Record  books  are  available  through  the  county  Cooperative 

Extension  Service  office,  Schwart  says.   The  county  farm  adviser  will 

also  schedule  meetings  to  help  farmers  in  the  use  of  the  new  Illinois 

Farm  Record  Book. 
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Revenue  Act  of  '64  Provides 
For  Lower  Taxes  In  1965 

URBANA — The  Revenue  Act  of  1964  signed  into  law  the  first 
major  overhaul  of  the  federal  income  tax  in  a  decade. 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  this  act  was  a  two-step  re- 
duction of  tax  rates,  according  to  Fay  M.  Sims,  University  of  Illinois 
farm  management  specialist.   In  1964  the  range  was  reduced  from  20  per- 
cent -  91  percent  to  16  percent  -  70  percent.   In  1965  and  succeeding 
years,  the  range  is  lowered  to  14  percent  -  70  percent. 

For  example,  a  married  couple  with  two  dependents  and  a  net 
income  of  $6,000  who  paid  $600  tax  in  1963,  paid  about  $500  in  1964  and 
will  pay  $450,  or  25  percent  less,  this  year. 

The  same  couple  with  a  net  income  of  $10,000  will  find  their 
taxes  this  year  19  percent  lower  than  they  were  in  1964.   The  largest 
reduction  in  tax  rates  occurs  in  the  lower  income  brackets;  the  largest 
reduction  in  tax  dollars  paid  will  accrue  to  the  high-income  taxpayer. 

In  the  past  the  old  revenue  law  penalized  individuals  with 
fluctuating  incomes  by  taxing  in  high-profit  years  at  high-profit  rates. 
The  new  law  contains  an  income- "averaging"   provision  that  will  help 
to  alleviate  this  situation. 

Farmers  particularly  will  benefit  from  this  provision  because 
they  depend  on  earnings  in  good  years  to  carry  them  over  the  years  that 
may  be  less  profitable  because  of  poor  weather  conditions,  disease, 
insects  and  price  changes. 

According  to  the  averaging  provision,  if  income  in  any  year 
exceeds  by  more  than  one-third  the  average  income  of  the  previous  four 
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years,  the  income  that  is  more  than  one-third  larger  may  be  averaged 

if  it  is  at  least  $3,000. 

For  example,  a  farmer  with  a  taxable  income  of  $20,000  in 
1965  would  pay  a  $4,380  tax  at  1965  rates.   But  if  his  taxable  income 
had  averaged  $6,000  for  1961-64,  he  could  use  the  averaging  provision 
to  reduce  his  tax  to  $4,020 — a  $360  saving. 

As  tax  laws  become  more  complicated,  it  is  unlikely  that  many 
individuals  can  be  completely  informed.   Sims  believes  that  a  com- 
mercial farmer  should  keep  up  to  date  enough  to  do  some  tax  management, 
but  should  also  use  the  services  of  a  farm  income  tax  specialist.   He 
should  seek  competent  tax  help  and  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

There  are  many  competent  tax  practitioners  in  Illinois,  Sims 

points  out.   The  U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  Internal 

Revenue  Service  jointly  conduct  annual  farm  income  tax  schools  to 

teach  tax  practitioners  new  laws  and  interpretations  of  existing  tax 

laws. 
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American  Society  Of  Farm  Managers 
To  Meet  In  Chicago  November  28-30 

URBANA — "Measures  of  Excellence"  is  the  theme  of  the  annual 
winter  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Ap- 
praisers in  Chicago  November  28-30,  reports  Fay  M.  Sims,  University  of 
Illinois  farm  management  specialist  and  public  relations  chairman  for 
the  meeting. 

A  farm  management  symposium,  "What  Constitutes  an  Acceptable 
Farm  and  Ranch  Management  Plan, "  is  scheduled  for  the  Monday  morning 
session.   Discussion  will  be  based  on  an  actual  farm  situation  in  Piatt 
County.   A  panel  will  discuss  such  aspects  of  management  as  plans  for 
the  crop  farm,  plans  for  the  livestock  farm  and  accounting  and  report- 
ing. 

U.  of  I.  farm  management  and  finance  economist  J.  M.  Holcomb 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the  symposium.  Panel  members  include  Donald 
B.  Currie,  Arnold  F.  Waldstein  and  Fred  W.  Dusterdieck. 

Monday  afternoon,  a  rural  appraisal  symposium  will  serve  as  a 
critical  review  of  current  appraisal  practices  and  the  use  of  the 
American  Society's  recently  published  Rural  Appraisal  Manual.   U.  of  I. 
farm  management  economist  Donald  G.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  manual  com- 
mittee, will  be  present  to  help  answer  any  questions  about  the  book. 

Chairman  of  the  session  will  be  U.  of  I.  farm  management  and 
land  economist  Franklin  J.  Reiss.   Participants  will  include  Charles  L. 
Pilmer,  who  will  discuss  the  earnings  approach  to  an  appraisal?  Charles 
H.  Easley,  the  market  data  or  comparable  sales  approach;  and  C.  L. 
Orbaker,  the  cost  and  summation  approach  and  the  appraisal  report. 
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Tuesday,  the  program  will  begin  with  a  series  of  round-table 
discussions  on  cash-renting  buildings  to  tenants;  perpetuating  and 
transferring  ownership  of  farm  management  and  appraisal  businesses; 
appraising  farm  buildings  for  contributory  value;  management  work  loans 
and  farm  visits;  and  applying  and  preparing  for  accrediting  exami- 
nations. 

Roman  Koenings,  regional  director  of  outdoor  recreation,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  will  analyze  federal  programs  for  outdoor  recreation 
as  they  affect  farm  managers  and  rural  appraisers. 

Principal  speaker  at  a  Tuesday  luncheon  meeting  will  be 
Herbert  E.  Johnson,  economist  for  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.   He  will  discuss  economic  problems  of  1966. 

Wade  R.  McMillen  will  discuss  how  farm  management  services 

offered  by  business  and  industry  affect  the  professions.   Hadley  Read, 

U.  of  I.  professor  of  agricultural  extension  and  extension  editor,  will 

present  "Improving  the  Public  Image  of  Our  Professions." 
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Illinois  State  Of  Society  Conference 
Planned  For  Allerton  Park  Dec.  7-9 

URBANA — A  three-day  Illinois  State  of  Society  Conference  for 
Church  Leaders  is  planned  for  December  7-9  at  Robert  Allerton  Park, 
Monticello.   The  first  single-state  conference  of  this  type,  it  is  spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Illinois  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

The  conference  is  designed  for  church  leaders  and  executive 
staff  members  who  have  a  responsibility  to  pastors  and  congregations 
in  Illinois,  for  persons  who  prepare  church  programs  and  create  policy 
and  for  educators  who  teach  students  of  theology,  according  to  Harvey  J. 
Schweitzer,   U.  of  I.   rural   sociologist  and  program  coordinator. 

Discussions  at  the  conference  will  center  on  the  many  changes 
in  our  rural  and  urban  communities  and  the  ways  in  which  these  changes 
affect  government,  schools  and  education,  the  family  group  and  the  be- 
liefs and  values  of  society.   The  role  of  the  church  and.  Illinois  pas- 
tors in  a  changing  society  will  be  emphasized. 

Each  church  body  will  determine  who  shall  attend,  the  con- 
ference from  its  group,  Schweitzer  says.   Registration  is  required  be- 
cause of  space  restrictions,  and  reservations  will  be  honored  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received. 

The  conference  was  initiated  by  church  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  church  groups  who  are  interested  in  town  and 
country  work.   The  conference  planning  committee  includes  the 
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Rev.  Allan  E.  Schoff,  chairman,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

U.  S.  A.?  the  Rev.  Fay  H.  Smith,  secretary,  Illinois  Council  of 

Churches;  Dr.  J.  B.  Claar,  director,  U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension 

Service;  the  Rev.  Charles  Hartman,  Illinois  Baptist  Convention. 

The  Rev.  Eugene  Rector,  Illinois  Council  of  Churches;  the 

Rev.  G.  Theodore  Roos,  United  Church  of  Christ;  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Mundy, 

National  Baptist  Convention  of  America;  Fr.  Paul  Hettingor,  National 

Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference;  Dr.  E.  W.  Mueller,  National  Lutheran 

Council;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ralph  Deppen,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
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Omissions  Can  Be  Costly 

When  Reporting  Income  Taxes 

URBANA — As  tax  planning  time  for  1965  approaches,  taxpayers 
should  remember  that  Uncle  Sam  wants  only  the  tax  dollars  due  him — no 
more. 

University  of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist  Fay  M.  Sims 
believes  that  keeping  complete  and  accurate  records  is  the  best  way  to 
*void  unnecessary  tax  pavments. 

Omissions  in  reporting  expenses  cm  be  costly  at  income  tax 
filing  time,  Sims  notes.   For  example,  if  you  spend  $10  for  an  item 
that  is  a  deductible  operating  expense  and  fail  to  record  it,  it  has 
actually  cost  you  $12  or  $13  if  you  are  in  the  20  to  30  percent  tax 
bracket. 

To  keep  a  record  of  small  purchases,  Sims  recommends  that  yov 
set  up  charge  accounts  at  stores  and  shops  where  you  buy  small  repairs 
and  supplies.   The  monthly  bills  will  provide  you  with  an  itemized 
account. 

Income  omissir-js  on  tax  forms  also  can  be  costly,  Sims  points 
out.   With  more  tax  records  being  taped  for  automatic  data  processing, 
more  returns  are  likely  to  be  checked  for  accuracy.   Taxes  will  have  t< 
be  paid  on  income  that  is  omitted,  plus  interest  on  the  omitted  amount 

County  farm  and  home  advisers  offer  both  the  Illinois  Family 

Account  Book  and  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book  at  a  small  cost,  Sims 

says.   These  books  were  prepared  by  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension 

Service  and  are  available  to  any  interested  person. 
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6th  Annual  Turf  Conference 


"Old"  Turf  Problems  Increase 

URBANA — Some  "old"  weed  problems  in  turf — nimblewill,  nut- 
sedge,  bentgrass  and  tall  fescue — are  increasing,  perhaps  because  good 
control  programs  for  crabgrass,  dandelions  and.  plantain  have  removed 
some  of  the  competition  previously  afforded  the  grassy  weeds,  reported 
University  of  Illinois  weed  specialist  F.  W.  Slife  and  turf  specialist 
J.  D.  Butler  at  the  6th  annual  Turf  Conference  here  today. 

The  specialists  gave  the  following  review  of  turf  problems 
and  chemical  controls: 

Tall  fescue  can  be  controlled  and.  eventually  eliminated  with 
dalapon.  Spot  treatment  has  been  effective.  But  when  lawns  are  thor- 
oughly infested,  complete  renovation  or  resodding  is  necessary. 

Nimblewill  and  bentgrass  are  somewhat  sensitive  to  several 
non-selective  foliage  contact  chemicals,  such  as  cacodylic  acid  and 
paraquat.   Like  dalapon,  these  chemicals  severly  injure  bluegrass,  so 
application  must  be  restricted  to  weedy  grass.   Treated  areas  must  be 
reseeded  or  resodded.   Regrowth  of  nimblewill  and  bentgrass  may  occur. 

Nutsedge  has  been  a  serious  turf  problem  in  many  areas  in  the 
United  states,  but  recently  it  has  increased  in  the  north-central 
states.   Because  it  produces  a  chain  of  nutlets  beneath  the  soil  sur- 
face, nutsedge  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  control. 
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New  herbicides,  such  as  dicamba,  MCPP  and  Tordon,  show 
promise  for  controlling  broadleaf  weeds. 

Dicamba,  sold  as  Banvel  D,  does  an  outstanding  job  on  the 
broadleaf  weeds  that  are  less  sensitive  to  2,4-D,  such  as  knotweed, 
white  clover,  ground  ivy,  red  sorrel,  chickweed  and  henbit.   A  combi- 
nation of  2,4-D  and  dicamba  using  one-half  pound  per  acre  of  the  active 
ingredient  of  each  chemical  has  given  good  results  in  U.  of  I.  re- 
search tests.   Dicamba  still  presents  a  much  greater  hazard  to  shrubs 
and  flowers  near  the  sprayed  area  than  does  2,4-D,  so  the  use  of  di- 
camba must  be  carefully  supervised. 

MCPP,  like  dicamba,  controls  many  broadleaf  weeds  that  2,4-D 
doesn't  controll  well.   MCPP  gives  outstanding  control  of  white  clover 
but  has  been  slightly  less  effective  than  dicamba  on  knotweed  and 
others. 

Tor don,  when  used  at  rates  of  one  to  three  ounces  per  acre, 
has  given  excellent  control  of  many  broadleaf  annuals.   Because  of  the 
hazard  of  drift  and  root  absorption  by  shrubs  and  trees,  this  compound 
may  have  to  be  restricted  to  large  turf  areas  where  sensitive  plants 
other  than  weeds  are  absent. 

Tupersan  and  Azak,  two  of  the  newest  readily  available  weed 
killers  for  annual  grass,  both  give  excellent  control  of  crabgrass. 
Tupersan  is  especially  effective  on  crabgrass  in  established  bluegrasr. 
lawns.   The  chemical  appears  to  give  full-season  control  of  crabgrass — 
with  no  carry-over  effects — when  used  at  the  rate  of  10  to  12  pounds 
per  acre.   When  used  after  seeding  at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  pounds 
per  acre,  Tupersan  will  not  harm  germinating  bluegrass,  redtop  and 
fescue  seedlings.  These  reduced  rates  will  give  excellent  control  of 
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crabgrass  for  six  to  eight  weeks,  but  retreatment  will  be  necessary 

for  full-season  control.   Some  strains  of  bentgrass  are  sensitive  to 

Tupersan,  so  some  precautions  are  necessary  when  using  the  chemical  on 

stands  of  pure  bentgrass. 

Azak,  another  new  crabgrass  killer  for  established  bluegrass 

turf,  has  given  full-season  control  of  crabgrass  at  rates  of  10  pounds 

per  acre.   Less  research  information  is  available  on  this  compound  than 

on  Tupersan,  but  it  appears  to  be  acceptable  for  established  turf. 
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Sod  Webworm  Damage  Lessens 

URBANA — In  large  areas,  such  as  golf  courses  and  parks,  and 
in  home  lawns,  sod  webworms  did  less  damage  last  summer  than  in  the 
previous  three  years,  reported  University  of  Illinois  extension  ento- 
mologist Roscoe  Randell  at  the  6th  annual  Turf  Conference  here  today. 

Randell  explained  that  the  insect  passes  the  winter  as  a 
larva  in  a  closely  woven  silk  case,  resumes  feeding  in  the  spring  and 
emerges  as  a  moth  about  10  days  after  pupation.   During  the  past  two 
years  in  central  Illinois,  peak  moth  emergence  has  occurred  the  first 
week  in  June.   The  eggs  hatch  a  few  days  after  the  female  moth  lays 
them.   Full-grown  larvae  are  about  one  inch  long  and  are  gray  to 
dusky  green  with  a  dark  brown  head  and  brown  spots  on  the  body. 

Second-generation  infestations,  which  generally  appear  from 
mid-August  to  mid- September,  are  usually  most  severe.   Damage  in  sod 
areas  appear  as  brown,  irregularly  shaped  patches.   The  larvae  clip 
off  the  grass  blades  just  above  the  sod.   Damage  is  especially  evident 
during  dry  periods,  when  the  infested  areas  recover  slowly  or  the  grass 
plants  die.   Heavy  moth  flights  at  dusk — the  moths  fly  in  a  zigzag 
pattern — are  good  indicators  of  webworm  infestation.   Silken  larva 
cases  or  tunnels  and  fresh  grass  clippings  are  the  only  positive  means 
of  detection. 
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A  well-kept  lawn,  properly  fertilized  and  watered,  will  sup- 
port a  considerable  population  of  webworms  without  serious  damage.   But 
an  equal  number  of  webworms  will  seriously  affect  a  lawn  in  poor  con- 
dition, Randell  pointed  out.   If  chemical  control  is  needed  for  the 
second-generation  infestation,  homeowners  and  turfmen  can  use  carbaryl 
or  diazinon  at  the  recommended  rates.   The  insecticides  are  equally 
effective  when  applied  as  spray  or  granules. 

County  farm  advisers  of  the  U.  of  I.  Cooperative  Extension 

Service  have  detailed  information  on  turf  and  other  insects,  Randell 

concluded. 
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Thatch  Problem  Reviewed 

URBANA — With  demands  for  the  production  of  near-perfect  turf — 
by  golfers  and  homeowners  alike — thatch  has  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  the  turf  maintenance  program.   Improved  fertilizers,  irrigation 
and  grass  varieties  bred  for  vigor  and  density  have  added  to  the  thatch 
problem,  reported  University  of  Illinois  extension  turf  specialist 
J.  D.  Butler  at  the  6th  annual  Turf  Conference  here  today.   Turf  spe- 
cialists define  thatch  as  the  undecomposed  layer  of  plant  material  oc- 
curring at  the  soil  surface,  he  added. 

Thatch  may  sometimes  be  desirable,  depending  on  the  location 
and  the  condition  in  which  it  exists,  Butler  pointed  out.   Thatch 
causes  shading  and  lowers  the  soil  temperature;  with  it,  soil  temper- 
atures tend  to  be  lower  during  the  day  and  higher  at  night.   Thatch 
also  affords  some  protection  from  frost  and  low  temperatures.  And  it  re- 
duces water  loss  by  protecting  the  soil  from  drying  winds  and  reduces 
the  weed  population.   Thatch  also  provides  a  desirable  cushion  for  play 
on  bentgrass  greens,  Butler  explained. 

On  the  "minus"  side,  over-accumulation  of  thatch  reduces  the 
water  available  to  the  soil.  The  thatch  can  often  serve  as  an  organic 
covering,  causing  runoff. 

It  also  limits  infiltration  of  air  into  the  soil. 
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It  causes  shallow  root  development.   Turfgrass  roots  are  pre- 
dominantly near  the  surface,  in  either  the  soil  or  the  thatch.   If  the 
roots  are  in  the  thatch,  injury  from  drought  is  often  severe. 

Nitrogen  may  be  lost  to  the  air.   These  losses  may  be  more 
likely  to  occur  when  insoluble  forms  of  nitrogen  are  used. 

Thatch  and  grass  clippings  can  increase  disease  problems  by 
keeping  the  humidity  high  around  the  stems  and  leaves.   The  thatch  may 
also  provide  an  overwintering  site  for  disease-causing  fungi. 

In  small  areas,  such  as  golf  greens,  topdressing  may  control 
thatch.   Continuous  aerification  and  topdressing  may  be  necessary  to 
control  thick  layers  of  thatch.   Sewage  sludge  and  lime,  which  reduce 
acidity  and  increase  decay,  may  also  reduce  thatch  accumulation.   At 
least  15  different  dethatching  machines  are  available,  including 
motorized  rakes  and  vertical  mowers,  Butler  pointed  out. 

For  either  aerifying  or  dethatching,  the  best  time  is  spring 

or  fall,  when  the  grass  is  growing  well  and  high  temperatures  are  less 

likely.   Power  rakes  and  other  less  severe  machines  may  be  able  to 

adjust  to  the  maintenance  program  at  other  times,  Butler  concluded. 
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Proper  Selection  And  Care 
Will  Reduce  Tree  Damage 

URBANA--Each  year  ice  and  wind  cause  damage  to  shade  trees 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars.   Yet  little  is  done  to  prevent  such 
damage,  possibly  because  few  people  realize  the  true  value  of  a  shada 
tree.   But  the  National  Arborist  Association  places  the  value  of  a  20- 
inch  white  oak  in  perfect  condition  at  $1,570.   "So  it's  a  sound  in- 
vestment to  properly  care  for  such  trees,"  J.  B.Gartner,  head  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  division  of  floriculture  and  ornamental  horti- 
culture, told  maintenance  superintendents  attending  the  6th  annual  Turf 
Conference  here  today. 

"A  sudden  storm  can  cause  damage  costing  more  than  a  good 
routine  maintenance  program.   Storm  damage  can  be  reduced  considerably 
with  proper  care,"  Gartner  continued. 

He  outlined  a  program  that  included  selecting  proper  species, 
proper  pruning  and  fertilizing,  cabling  and  bracing,  preventing  light- 
ning damage  and  caring  for  trees  injured  by  ice  and  winds. 

Selection.   Brittle  trees,  such  as  silver  maple,  linden  and 
elm,  will  snap,  crack  or  break  easily,  while  oak,   hard  maple   and 
beech  are  strong  and  can  resist  storm  damage.   A  continuous  replanting 
program,  using  strong  species,  eventually  will  weed  out  weak  trees 
without  leaving  large  voids  in  the  landscape. 

Pruning.   Proper  pruning  will  eliminate  dead,  weak  and  dis- 
eased wood  that  is  susceptible  to  storm  damage  and  will  help  to  prevent 
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the  formation  of  weak  crotches.  After  proper  pruning,  the  remaining 
branches  will  become  stronger  and  will  withstand  more  adverse  condi- 
tions. 

Fertilization.   Healthy  trees  produce  strong  branches.  Prop- 
er  fertilization  will  help  to  produce  a  healthy  tree.   Trees  should 
be  fed  at  least  every  two  years.   A  recommended  rate  is  one  pound  of 
actual  nitrogen  per  inch  of  trunk  diameter  for  trees  six  inches  and 
larger  and  half  of  this  rate  for   trees  less  than  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. 

Cabling  and  bracing.   In  areas  of  frequent  high  winds  or  ice 
storms,  it  will  pay  to  cable  and  brace  the  more  valuable  trees.   This 
process  is  highly  specialized  and  for  best  results  should  be  left  to 
specialists.   Cabling  and  bracing  are  essential  in  protecting  weakened, 
decayed,  split  or  storm-damaged  crotches.   Proper  treatment  will 
strengthen  weakened  branches  and  prevent  future  damage  from  ice  and 
wind  storms.   If  trees  are  inherently  weak,  it  is  best  to  replant  with 
stronger  species  and  eventually  remove  the  weak  ones. 

Lightning  damage.   Trees  are  more  susceptible  to  lightning 
damage  on  a  golf  course  than  in  other  areas,  since  they  are  more  ex- 
posed and  other  lightning-attracting  objects  are  fewer.   Beech,  horse 
chestnut  and  birch  are  rarely  struck  by  lightning,  but  elm,  maple,  oak 
and  pine  are  frequently  damaged. 

When  lightning  strikes  a  tree,  it  can  shatter  the  bark  or 
burn  the  internal  tissue  extensively  without  any  external  evidence, 
leaving  the  tree  little  chance  for  survival.   So  it's  best  to  make 
minor  repairs  first  and  see  whether  the  tree  will  live;  then  remove 
all  damaged  limbs  and  shattered  bark  and  paint  all  open  wounds  with  a 
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tree  paint.   Fertilizing  damaged  trees  and  giving  them  plenty  of  water 
during  dry  spells  will  encourage  rapid  growth.   Valuable  trees  can  be 
protected  from  lightning  in  the  same  way  as  buildings,  but  the  job  is 
best  left  to  an  expert. 

Care  of  injured  trees.   Prevention  is  better  than  cure; 
proper  care  prior  to  storms  will  increase  the  ability  of  trees  to  sur- 
vive wind  and  ice.   If  injury  occurs,  remove  all  broken  and  torn 
branches  at  the  junction  with  another  limb  if  possible.   With  severely 
damaged  trees,  it's  sometimes  necessary  to  leave  stubs  and  then  select 
a  leader  from  new  growth.   Paint  all  wounds  of  damaged  trees  with  a 
good  tree  paint  to  prevent  decay,  and  then  fertilize  properly  and  water 
adequately  during  dry  spells  to  encourage  vigorous  growth. 
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6th  Annual  Turf  Conference 


Regulate  Arsenic  And  Phosphate 
Levels  For  Better  Crabgrass  Control 

URBANA--in  the  hands  of  experienced  and  careful  managers,  the 
use  of  arsenicals  has  proved  to  be  a  successful  means  of  controlling 
crabgrass,  annual  bluegrass  and  certain  other  weeds  in  fairways  and 
other  turf  areas.   But  success  with  arsenicals  depends  on  careful  con- 
trol of  the  arsenic  and  phosphate  levels  in  the  top  layer  of  the  root 
zone.   Then  the  weed  species  will  absorb  toxic  quantities  of  arsenic 
instead  of  phosphate,  while  the  desirable  turf  species  will  apparently 
escape  injury,   Southern  Illinois  University  turf  specialist  C.  W.  Lo- 
benstein  reported  at  the  6th  annual  Turf  Conference  here  today. 

The  need  for  caution  in  use  of  arsenicals,  especially  on  low- 
phosphate  soils,  has  been  dramatically  illustrated  in  cooperative  tests 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center  during 
the  past  two  years,  Lobenstein  said.  The  soil  where  the  bluegrass  tun 
plots  are  located  is  typically  low  in  available  phosphorus,  making  then 
an  ideal  place  to  measure  the  permanent  effects  of  arsenate  upon  root 
and  turf  development  under  field  conditions,  he  added. 

In  both  1964  and  1965,  Lobenstein  said,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  phosphate  on  low-test  soils  was  evident  throughout  the  year, 
irrespective  of  arsenic  level.   In  1964,  phosphate  appeared  to  be  e  ,n 
more  important  than  arsenic  level  in  determining  grass  shoot  number 
and  weight. 
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Add  Regulate  Arsenic  And  Phosphate  -  2 

"Arsenicals  are  undoubtedly  not  the  only  herbicides  reducing 
root  development  or  causing  other  forms  of  masked  injury  to  the  plants 
we  seek  to  protect,"  Lobenstein  pointed  out.   But  these  limited  tests 
suggest  the  following  points  for  turfmen  to  consider  as  they  use  chemical 
herbicides  for  turf  protection: 

1.  Injury  can  occur  that  may  not  be  expressed  or  observed 
until  perhaps  the  next  growing  season. 

2.  The  type  of  growing  c^-son  affects  occurrence  and  degree 
of  injury  from  herbicides. 

3.  Visual  observation  of  the  turf  aboveground  may  not  always 
be  enough  to  evaluate  degree  of  injury — or  benefit — from  any  treatment. 

4.  In  using  arsenicals,  turfmen  must  maintain  adequate 
phosphate  levels  in  the  root  zone.   Phosphate  levels  should  not  be  re- 
duced to  such  an  extreme  that  the  turf  is  exposed  to  serious  injury, 
just  to  attain  greater  herbicide  efficiency. 
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Keep  Records  For  IRS 
At  Least  Six  Years 

URBANA — How  long  must  you  keep  farm  records  to  meet  Internal 
Revenue  Service  demands? 

University  of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist  Fay  M.  Sims 
says  that  you  should  keep  records  of  land  purchases,  building  costs  and 
other  capital  assets  as  long  as  you  own  the  asset.   Usually  your  de- 
preciation schedule  contains  most  of  this  information,  so  it  also 
should  be  kept. 

Records  of  ordinary  receipts  and  expenses  should  be  kept  for 
at  least  six  yearr. .   An  assessment,  which  would  follow  an  audit, 
against  a  taxpayer  for  tax  due  must  ordinarily  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  filing  date.   But  in  certain  cases  assessments  for  tax 
due  must  be  made  within  six  years  after  the  filing  date.   Therefore, 
six  years  is  usually  long  enough  to  keep  records  other  than  depreci- 
ation records  and  those  having  to  do  with  capital  assets. 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  rule,  Sims  notes.   In 

case  of  fraud,  intent  to  evade  tax  or  failure  to  file,  the  statute  of 

limitations  does  not  apply,  and  the  audit  and  assessment  may  be  made 

at  any  time. 
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Illinois  4-H  Livestock  Judges 
Place  Second  In  National  Contest 

CHICAGO — The  Illinois  4-H  livestock  judging  team  compiled 
1#608  out  of  1,800  possible  points  to  place  second  in  the  National  4-H 
Livestock  Judging  Contest  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  here  on 
November  27. 

The  team  ranked  first  in  sheep  judging,  second  in  cattle 
judging  and  fifth  in  swine  judging.   It  also  produced  the  second  and 
fourth  high  individual  overall  scorers. 

Leading  the  team  was  Norman  Bruce,  Beason,  who  was  second 
high  individual  with  545  of  a  possible  600  points.   John  Freberg, 
Henderson,  scored  538  points  to  take  fourth  place  in  individual 
scoring. 

Other  members  of  the  Illinois  team  were  Enid  Schlipf, 
Gridley,  who  ranked  twelfth  in  individual  scoring;  Bernie  Curran, 
Aledo;  and  Tom  Metzger,  Carlock.  University  of  Illinois  extension  live- 
stock specialist  Melvin  Fink  was  the  coach. 

Twenty-nine  state  teams  participated  in  the  contest.  Virginia 
placed  first,  and  Kansas  was  third. 

Illinois'  four-man  team  and  alternate  were  selected  from 
among  489  contestants  from  89  counties  who  competed  in  the  state  4-H 
judging  contest  in  June  at  the  U.  of  I.  in  Urbana. 
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Confusing  Price  Information  Can  Be 
Costly  To  Illinois  Hog  Producers 

URBANA — Imprecise  and  confusing  price  information  can  be 
costly  to  all  segments  of  the  swine  industry,  but  especially  to  the 
79,000  Illinois  hog  producers  who  market  over  12  million  hogs  each  year. 

This  fact  is  reflected  in  an  analysis  of  country  butcher  hog 
prices  made  recently  by  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists. 

U.  of  I.  livestock  marketing  economist  E.  E.  Broadbent 
reports  that  transactions  by  106  of  Illinois1  175  country  markets  were 
studied  to  learn  how  butcher  hog  prices  were  influenced  by  average 
weight,  distribution  of  various  weights  within  a  lot,  size  of  lot  and 
time  of  sale. 

These  factors  were  then  related  to  alternative  Illinois 
supply  areas,  different  kinds  of  buyers  and  different  kinds  of  country 
hog  marketing  organizations. 

In  the  U.  of  I.  study,  the  state  was  divided  into  seven 
market  areas  on  the  basis  of  livestock  concentration,  dominant  market- 
ing system  and  similarity  of  production  enterprises  in  each  area. 
Within  these  areas  four  major  order-buying  firms  and  10  packers  domi- 
nated country  buying. 

The  markets  in  the  study  handled  more  than  30,000  individual 
lots  of  hogs  during  the  five  two-week  periods  included  in  the  analysis. 

Average  price  for  each  lot  was  computed  for  traditional 

market  weight  classes.   The  average  price  paid  for  200-pound  hogs  was 

used  as  the  base  price  throughout  the  study.   Since  the  markets  bought 
,  -more- 
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Add  Confusing  Price  Information  -  2 

all  hogs  on  a  weight-schedule  basis,  there  was  no  way  to  analyze 

"quality"  hog  pricing. 

Broadbent  reports  that  weight  and  size  of  lot,  day  of  market- 
ing and  marketing  area  had  these  effects  on  price: 

— The  highest  price  was  paid  for  200-  to  220-pound  hogs. 
Prices  for  other  weight  classes  varied  from  14  cents  to  51  cents  lower 
than  the  200-  to  220-pound  average  prices. 

— Nearly  30  percent  of  the  lots  with  one  to  nine  hogs  were 
discounted  at  least  80  cents  from  the  base  price.   In  large  lots  of 
more  than  100  head,  only  4  percent  were  discounted  40  cents  or  more, 
49  percent  sold  for  within  10  cents  of  the  base  price  and  76  percent 
sold  for  within  20  cents  of  the  base  price. 

— The  highest  average  prices  for  all  weights  were  paid  in 
June.   Lowest  prices  for  all  weights  were  paid  in  December. 

— Hog  prices  were  lowest  on  Friday.  Monday  prices  averaged 
6  cents  per  hundred  higher  than  Friday  prices.  Wednesday  prices  were 
2  cents  per  hundred  higher  than  Friday  prices. 

— The  area  adjacent  to  Chicago  had  the  highest  average  prices 
The  western  Illinois  area  had  the  lowest  prices,  and  the  northwestern 
area  had  the  next  lowest. 

In  comparing  prices  paid  by  packer  buyers,  order  buyers  and 
auctions,  economists  found  that  auctions  paid  an  average  of  7.7  cents 
more  than  did  order  buyers  and  5.3  cents  more  than  did  packer  buyers. 
Order  buyers  paid  2.4  cents  per  hundred  less  than  did  packer  buyers. 
But  weighing  conditions  differed  considerably  between  these  kinds  of 
buyers. 

It  is  customary  for  Illinois  buying  organizations  to  quote 

"setup  prices"  to  the  market  news  reporters.   These  prices  are  normally 

posted  to  all  markets  to  indicate  a  schedule  of  prices  that  will  be 
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Add  Confusing  Price  Information  -  3 

paid  for   different  weight  classes  of  hogs  on  a  given  day.   Since  news 
reporters  may  interpret  these  quotations  as  prices  paid  for  different 
weight  classes  of  hogs,  it  is  crucial  that  price  quotations  be  accurate. 

This  weight-schedule  price-reporting  system  and  widely 
varying  prices  reduce  the  producer's  incentive  to  market  quality  hogs, 
Broadbent  believes.   Unless  premiums  are  paid  for  high-quality  hogs  of 
the  desirable  200-  to  220-pound  weight  class  and  these  premiums  are 
reported  so  that  producers  can  recognize  them,  the  market  cannot  effec- 
tively guide  production. 

Insufficient  price  differentiation  encourages  farmers  to  sell 
hogs  at  weights  heavier  than  those  that  would  command  the  highest 
prices.   Many  dealers  increase  their  margins  by  buying  mixed  lots  at 
one  price  and  then  sort  uniform  lots  that  command  a  substantial  markup. 

Farmers  can  profit  by  knowing  prices  paid  at  alternative  out- 
lets regardless  of  who  owns  or  controls  the  market,  Broadbent  says. 
Producers  should  not  assume  that  all  markets  operated  by  the  same 
company  pay  identical  hog  prices  even  though  identical  prices  may  be 
posted  at  the  market.   Neither  should  they  assume  that  lots  of  the  aaae 
average  weight  contain  similar  kinds  of  hogs. 

If  the  market  does  not  clearly  differentiate  prices  within  or 

between  lots,  the  hog  producer  is  trading  in  the  dark,  Broadbent  says. 
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Sheep  Day  Coverage 


Sulfur  Needed  With  Corn  Silage 
Concentrate  Rations  For  Lambs 

URBANA — Sulfur  added  to  silage-concentrate-urea  rations  for 
lambs  implanted  with  stilbestrol  produced  gains  55  percent  greater  than 
those  for  non-implanted  lambs  on  the  same  ration  without  sulfur  in 
recent  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

U.  of  I.  animal  scientist  J.  S.  Teuscher  reported  the  work 
here  today  during  the  annual  Illinois  Sheep  Day  program.   He  said  that 
48  feeder  lambs  weighing  about  72  pounds  were  used  in  the  study.   Re- 
searchers implanted  half  of  the  lambs  with  three  milligrams  of  stil- 
bestrol. 

Teuscher  said  lambs  fed  supplementary  sulfur  but  not  im- 
planted with  stilbestrol  showed  no  gain  response  to  the  sulfur. 

However,  the  interaction  between  sulfur  and  stilbestrol  was 

significant.   Implanted  lambs  receiving  supplemental  sulfur  with  the 

corn  silage-concentrate-urea  diet  gained  .34  pound  daily  compared  with 

only  .22  pound  daily  for  lambs  on  the  same  ration  without  stilbestrol. 
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Sheep  Day  Coverage 


Lambs  Gain  Satisfactorily  On 
Slotted  Floors  In  U.  Of  I.  Tests 

URBANA- -Early-weaned  lambs  gained  satisfactorily  when  con- 
fined to  four  square  feet  of  space  per  lamb  on  elevated  slotted  floors 
in  research  this  summer  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs 
Agricultural  Center. 

The  study  also  showed  that  internal  parasite  and  maggot 
strikes  were  not  a  problem  in  lambs  confined  to  limited  space  on 
slotted  floors.   Manure  did  not  collect  on  the  floors,  and  the  lambs 
remained  relatively  clean. 

U.  of  I.  animal  scientist  J.  M.  Lewis  reported  the  research 
here  today  during  the  annual  Illinois  Sheep  Day  program.   He  said  the 
experiment  was  designed  to  test  the  minimum  floor-space  requirements 
of  early-weaned  lambs  confined  to  elevated  slotted  floors  and  fed  a 
high-energy  ration  during  the  hot,  humid  summers  typical  of  southern 
Illinois. 

In  the  study  researchers  used  64  lambs  ranging  in  age  from 
65  to  144  days.   Space  allotments  studied  were  four,  six,  eight  and 
ten  square  feet  per  lamb. 

The  study  showed  no  significant  difference  in  average  daily 
gain  that  could  be  attributed  to  the  various  spacings.   All  lambs  in 
the  study  gained  about  one-half  pound  per  head  daily. 
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Lewis  said  that,  although  feed  data  were  not  statistically 

analyzed,  researchers  noted  no  significant  difference  that  could,  be 

related  to  floor  space.   More  feed  was  needed  to  produce  a  pound  of 

gain  than  in  past  years.   However,  the  reason  was  partly  that  the 

ration  was  fed  in  meal  form  and.  some  bridging  occurred  in  the  feeders. 

Also,  lambs  in  all  lots  tended  to  waste  part  of  their  feed. 

Lewis  said  that  manure  did  not  collect  in  appreciable  amounts 

on  slats  in  any  lot.   However,  the  accumulation  was  smallest  in  lots 

having  the  heaviest  concentration  of  lambs. 
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UI  Researcher   Explains  Role 

Of  Stilbestrol  In  Lamb-Finishing  Rations 

URBANA — Some  observations  have  tended  to  cast  doubt  about  the 
role  of  stilbestrol  in  lamb-finishing  programs.   However,  University 
of  Illinois  animal  scientist  U.  S.  Garrigus  today  quieted  those  doubts 
for  sheep  producers  attending  the  annual  Illinois  Sheep  Day  program  on 
the  U.  of  I.  campus. 

Garrigus  noted  that  most  of  the  objections  to  use  of  stil- 
bestrol in  lamb- finishing  rations  have  some  valid  basis. 

"However,  optimum  feeding  conditions  will  practically  elimi- 
nate these  problems,"  he  explained.   "Studies  consistently  show  that 
stilbestrol  will  boost  rates  of  gain  by  10  to  40  percent  and  feed 
utilization  efficiency  by  5  to  15  percent. 

"These  increases,  coupled  with  a  relatively  leaner  carcass 
produced  with  silbestrol,  make  it  imperative  that  producers  feeding 
relatively  high-energy  rations  to  young  feeder  lambs  use  stilbestrol 
in  their  feeding  programs." 

Garrigus  said  that  the  main  objections  to  stilbestrol  in 
lamb-finishing  programs  have  been  that  the  hormone  (1)  causes  lamb 
pelts  to  adhere  more  strongly  to  the  carcass,  (2)  increases  incidence 
of  "water  belly,"  (3)  increases  carcass  cooler  shrink,  (4)  lowers 
carcass  grade  and  (5)  increases  the  incidence  of  rectal  and  vaginal 
prolapse. 
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Add  UI  Researcher  Explains  Role  -  2 

Garrigus  briefly  discussed  each  of  these  objections. 

"Reports  from  both  Illinois  and  Iowa  clearly  indicate  that  a 
skilled  pelter  can  detect  a  stronger  pelt  attachment  on  lambs  treated 
with  stilbestrol  than  on  untreated  lambs,"  Garrigus  said.   "However, 
this  difference  has  not  reduced  the  value  of  carcasses  in  the  packing 
plant." 

Garrigus  said  that,  if  urinary  calculi  are  a  problem,  stil- 
bestrol may  aggravate  the  difficulty  by  increasing  tissue  growth  near 
the  urethra. 

He  pointed  out  that  cooler  shrink  caused  by  stilbestrol  is  a 
minor  problem  because  consumers  today  prefer  a  higher  ratio  of  lean  to 
fat  in  their  diets.   He  also  noted  that  carcass  grades  are  not  the 
problem  they  used  to  be  when  USDA  grading  standards  required  a  higher 
degree  of  fat  in  the  choice  grades. 

"Increased  rectal  or  vaginal  prolapses  have  been  largely 
associated  with  excessive  treatments  of  stilbestrol, "  Garrigus  ex- 
plained.  "At  present  recommended  levels,  stilbestrol  does  not  appear 
to  increase  prolapse  above  usual  levels. 

"All  of  these  observations  strongly  support  the  use  of  stil- 
bestrol at  recommended  dosages  for  finishing  lambs, "  Garrigus  said. 
"Stilbestrol  produces  faster  and  more  economical  gains,  and  the  re- 
sulting carcasses  meet  present  USDA  grading  standards." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Schedule  UI  Winter  Short  Course 
On  January  31  -  March  11 

URBANA — The  Winter  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  scheduled  for  January 
31  through  March  11,  1966. 

This  annual  six-week   short  course  is  planned  to  give  young 
farmers  who  cannot  regularly  attend  college  a  chance  to  learn  the 
latest  in  farming  ideas  and  methods. 

Warren  Wessels,  short  course  supervisor,  says  that  young 
farmers  who  attend  the  short  course  can  choose  from  among  22  different 
courses  in  the  areas  of  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, agronomy,  animal  science,  dairy  science,  horticulture  and  veteri- 
nary medicine. 

All  short  course  instructors  are  professors  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  prominent  in  their  fields  of  study  and  up  to  date  on 
the  latest  research  findings. 

According  to  Wessels,  the  annual  attendance  of  nearly  150 
Illinois  farmers  indicates  the  high  importance  they  place  on  learning 
more  advanced  mechanical  skills  and  technical  knowledge  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in  today's  agriculture. 
Attending  short  course  gives  them  a  chance  to  add  to  their  high  school 
knowledge  and  practical  farm  experience. 

Short  course  students  are  enrolled  as  regular  members  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  are  eligible  to  attend  University  of  Illi- 
nois athletic  events,  dances,  concerts  and  other  activities  the  same 
as  any  other  regularly  enrolled  student. 
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Add  Schedule  UI  Winter  Short  Course  -  2 

Cost  of  the  short  course  will  range  from  $235  to  $300,  de- 
pending upon  the  courses  and  the  housing  accommodations  the  student 
selects. 

Wessels  urges  all  prospective  students  to  check  with  their 
local  banks  about  possible  scholarships.   The  Illinois  Bankers  Associ- 
ation encourages  its  member  banks  to  award  such  scholarships  to 
selected  students  living  in  their  trade  areas.   Last  year  40  member 
banks  and  county  federations  awarded  47  scholarships. 

The  Illinois  FFA  Foundation  also  is  offering  twenty  $50 
scholarships  to  active  FFA  members  who  can  meet  short  course  require- 
ments . 

Ages  of  short  course  students  in  the  past  have  ranged  from 

18  to  65  years,  but  most  students  are  between  18  and  23  years.   For 

further  information,  write  to  Warren  Wessels,  Short  Course  Supervisor, 

104  Mumford  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois 
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Illinois'  Grain,  Soybean  Products 
Important  In  Export  Market  Growth 

URBANA — Illinois'  principal  grain  and  soybean  products  have 
figured  importantly  in  U.  S.  expansion  of  farm  product  exports,  accord- 
ing to  William  R.  Pearce,  vice-president  of  Cargill,  Incorporated, 
Minneapolis. 

In  outlining  the  opportunities  and  problems  in  exporting 
grains  at  the  Grain  Elevator  Managers'  conference  here  Tuesday,  Pearce 
said  that  the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  agricultural  ex- 
porter, dominating  trade  with  exports  that  increased  in  annual  total 
value  from  $1  billion  in  1930  to  $6.1  billion  in  1964. 

In  fiscal  1964  the  U.  S.  established  a  new  record  for  wheat 
and  flour  exports  by  shipping  abroad  850  million  bushels.   We  now  sup- 
ply half  of  the  corn  entering  world  trade.   And  in  fiscal  1965  we  set 
a  new  record  for  combined  exports  of  corn,  barley,  oats  .ind  grain 
sorghums,  shipping  abroad  18  million  metric  tons  valued  at  nearly 
$1  billion. 

Soybean  exports  that  averaged  only  two  million  bushels  per 
year  in  the  1930s   had  risen  to  almost  30  million  yearly  by  the  early 
1950s.   In  fiscal  1965  we  exported  a  record  188  million  bushels  of 
soybeans  and  68  percent  of  the  soybean  oil  processed  in  this  country. 

Illinois  has  shared  in  this  export  market  growth,  Pearce 
noted.   In  1961  exports  originating  in  Illinois  were  valued  at  $350 
million  dollars.   Some  measure  of  growth  since  then  can  be  seen  in 
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Add  Illinois'  Grain  -  2 

shipments  from  the  Port  of  Chicago,  which  increased  from  44  million 

bushels  in  1961  to  more  than  95  million  bushels  in  1964. 

"These  facts,  coupled  with  increasing  per  capita  income 
abroad  and  burgeoning  world  population,  justify  optimism  about  our 
export  prospects,"  Pearce  said. 

But  to  be  realistic  we  must  assess  prospects  in  terms  of  two 
categories  of  potential  markets:  the  developed  areas  that  are  able  to 
buy  and  pay  hard  currency,  and  the  less  developed  areas  whose  require- 
ments now  and  in  the  future  will  exceed  their  ability  to  pay. 

Pearce  believes  that  there  is  little  reason  to  translate 
growing  population  in  less  developed  areas  into  permanent  expanding 
markets  unless  new  ways  can  be  found  to  stimulate  their  economic 
growth. 

The  best  and  most  reliable  opportunity  for  the  U.  S.  would 
seem  to  lie  in  serving  the  more  economically  developed  markets,  but  he 
believes  two  problems  confront  us   in  increasing  our  shipments  to  these 
areas. 

First,  we  face  growing  competition  from  other  countries, 
particularly  in  the  sale  of  wheat.   For  although  total  U.  S.  wheat 
exports  have  continued  to  grow,  our  share  of  commercial  world  wheat 
markets  has  tended  to  decline. 

For  example,  in  the  1960-64  period,  the  U.  S.  commercially 
exported  only  42  percent  of  its  total  exportable  production.   Compara- 
ble figures  for  other  major  wheat-exporting  countries  were:   Argentina, 
75  percent;  France,  78  percent;  Australia,  95  percent;  and  Canada, 
104  percent. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  trend  toward  protectionism  in  sev- 
eral of  our  most  important  dollar  markets,  Pearce  explained.   The 

United  Kingdom  is  moving  toward  greater  self-sufficiency  in  cereal 
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production.   If  it  is  successful,  imports  will  decline  by  about  1.65 
million  tons.   The  resulting  loss  will  fall  mainly  on  the  U.  S.,  since 
last  year  we  supplied  60  percent  of  the  U.  K.'s  corn  imports  and  a 
third  of  its  grain  sorghum. 

Pearce  pointed  out  that  we  face  a  similar  problem  with  the 
European  Economic  Community,  since  France  is  the  only  common  market 
country  that  produces  significant  grain  surpluses.   The  rest  are  col- 
lectively our  best  commercial  customer.   But  under  the  EEC's  new  agri- 
cultural policy,  outside  suppliers,  including  the  U.  S.,  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  market  until  all  French  production  is  disposed  of. 
Incentives  offered.  French  farmers  to  boost  acreage  and  yields  have  also 
increased  sharply. 

The  U.  S.  has  attempted  to  cope  with  rising  production  and 
protectionism  by  promoting  an  international  grain  agreement,  Pearce 
said.   But  the  proposal  has  not  been  well  received,  perhaps  because  of 
the  growing  importance  of  trade  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  mainland 
China  and  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina  and  France.   The  USDA  estimates 
that  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  world's  commercial  wheat  this  year  is 
going  into  communist  areas. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  world's  largest  wheat  pro- 
ducer, mary  production  problems  arise  because  of  uncertain  weather. 
This  uncertainty,  coupled  with  growing  f^-od  needs  of  Russia's  E?st 
European  satellites,  suggests  that  the  Soviet  bloc  w.iU  continue  to 
import  wheat  from  the  west  in  the  immediate  .future. 

Under  present  policy  the  U.  S.  is  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  this  market  because  of  the  Trade  with  the  Enemy  Act,  Pearce  said. 
And  unless  the  U.  S.  becomes  an  effective  competitor,  at  least  in  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East  European  countries,  he  expects  little 
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support  from  other  major  wheat  exporters  in  coping  with  world  grain 

surpluses. 

"Under  present  policies,  we  have  achieved  an  effective  monop- 
oly—the wheat  surplus  problem  belongs  to  us  alone, "  he  said. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  U.  S.  must  make  decisions  on  a 
number  of  important  grain  policy  issues,  Pearce  noted.   Among  them  are 
the  disposition  of  the  present  U.  K.  grain  agreement,  extension  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  and  the  U.  S.  position  on  cereals  for 
the  balance  of  the  Kennedy  Round.   In  addition,  the  present  authority 
for  Public  Law  480  and  appropriations  supporting  it  expire  in  1966. 
The  government  should  also  decide  whether  we  will  compete  for  Soviet 
and  other  East  European  sales. 

"I  am  hopeful  that  in  this  process  our  government  will  sub- 
mit alternatives  to  the  public  for  full  and  frank  discussion, "  Pearce 
said.   "Certainly,  producers  and  the  trade  have  a  critical  interest  in 
assuring  that  our  government's  policies  effectively  serve  the  obvious 
need  to  expand  our  export  markets." 
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Sheep  Day  Coverage 


Report  "All-in-One"  Silage 
Research  At  Ul  Sheep  Day 

URBANA — Adding  concentrates  to  silage  at  ensiling  and  soybean 
meal  during  feeding  gave  the  best  feeder  lamb  gains  in  recent  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  tests  comparing  different  combinations  of  silage, 
concentrate,  urea  and  soybean  meal. 

U.  of  I.  animal  scientist  E.  E.  Hatfield  explained  the  re- 
search here  during  the  recent  Illinois  Sheep  Day  program. 

He  said  that  lambs  on  the  silage  with  concentrates  added  at 
ensiling  and  soybean  meal  added  at  feeding  gained  .38  pound  daily  com- 
pared with  a  gain  of  .32  pound  daily  for  lambs  fed  ensiled  concentrate 
with  urea  added  at  feeding. 

The  research  also  suggested  that  ensiling  concentrates  with 
silage  might  have  a  significant  effect  on  urea  utilization. 

For  example,  lambs  receiving  both  concentrates  and  urea  at 
feeding  gained  only  .23  pound  daily  compared  with  the  .32  pound  daily 
gain  for  those  fed  silage  with  concentrates  added  at  ensiling  and  uraa 
added  at  feeding.   Lambs  fed  silage  with  concentrate  and  urea-deny 
added  at  ensiling  gained  .27  pound  daily. 

Hatfield  noted  that  all  of  the  urea-supplemented  diets  gave 
significantly  better  performance  than  a  ration  with  concentrates  added 
at  ensiling,  but  containing  no  nitrogen  supplement.   Gains  on  that 

ration  were  .19  pound  daily. 
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Sheep  Day  Coverage 


Stilbestrol  Boosts  Early-Weaned 
Lamb  Gains  in  U.  of  I.  Study 

URBANA — Early-weaned  lambs  fed  a  dehy-urea  ration  and  im- 
planted with  three  milligrams  of  stilbestrol  two  weeks  after  weaning 
gained.  28.6  percent  faster  than  control  lambs  fed  the  same  rations  but 
not  receiving  stilbestrol  in  recent  University  of  Illinois  tests. 

U.  of  I.  animal  scientist  Jack  Lewis  reported  the  results  of 
this  study  during  the  Illinois  Sheep  Day  program.   He  noted  that  exten- 
sive research  has  shown  improved  gains  due  to  stilbestrol  for  feeder 
lambs  150  days  old  or  older. 

"However,  research  has  not  shown  a  similar  improvement  for 
stilbestrol  used  on  suckling  lambs/'  Lewis  said.   "We  wanted  to  find 
out  what  effect  the  implants  had  on  both  ewe  and  wether  lambs  that 
had  been  weaned  at  a  relatively  early  age." 

Two  studies  at  the  U.  of  I.  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center 
were  aimed  at  answering  this  question.   Lambs  averaged  about  70  days 
of  age  in  one  test  and  about  100  days  in  the  second  study.   Half  of 
the  lambs  in  each  study  were  implanted  with  three  milligrams  of  stil- 
bestrol. 

"The  implants  increased  gains  significantly,"  Lewis  said. 
"Implanted  lambs  fed  a  ration  containing  soybean  meal  gained  14.2 
percent  faster  than  the  control  lambs  on  the  same  ration  without  stil- 
bestrol. 
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Add  Stilbestrol  Boosts  Lamb  Gains  -  2 

"Lambs  receiving  dehy-urea  gained  28.6  percent  faster  than 
the  controls,  suggesting  that  there  may  have  been  some  interaction  due 
to  the  source  of  nitrogen." 

Lewis  said  one  implanted  ewe  lamb  was  removed  from  the  experi- 
ment after  29  days  because  of  a  vaginal  and  rectal  prolapse.   This  was 
the  only  serious  side  effect  attributed  to  the  implants. 

"No  adverse  side  effects  were  noted  in  the  second  trial," 
Lewis  said.  "Lambs  in  the  test  were  all  self- fed  a  complete  ration 
containing  soybean  meal. 

"Implanted  lambs  gained  .528  pound  daily  compared  with  an 
average  daily  gain  of  .467  pound  for  the  control  lambs — an  increase 
of  13  percent." 

Lewis  said  the  data  also  indicated  a  highly  significant  inter- 
action between  stilbestrol  and  sex  of  lambs.   Ewe  lambs  appeared  to 
show  a  greater  response  to  the  material  than  the  wether  lambs.   Stil- 
bestrol boosted  ewe  lamb  gains  17.8  percent  over  non-implanted  controls. 
Wether  lambs  on  the  treatment  gained  8.9  percent  faster  than  the 
controls. 
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Church  Must  Be  Realistic 

To  Best  Serve  Today's  Society 

MONTICELLO — What  does  our  society  need  most  from  the  church 
today?   Paul  C.  Johnson,  editorial  director  of  Prairie  Farmer  believes 
that  we  need  a  church  that  is  realistically  right  for  our  time,  one 
that  deals  with  us  as  free  men  and  one  "that  is  a  rock  to  which  we  may 
anchor." 

In  addressing  a  State  of  Society  Conference  for  Church 
Leaders  at  Allerton  Park  recently,  Johnson  analyzed  society's  needs 
for  understanding,  guidance  and  "marching  orders"  from  the  church  with 
respect  to  today's  social  and.  economic  affairs. 

"One  of  the  significant  developments  of  our  time  is  that 
pastors  and  leaders  of  religion  have  become  less  other-worldly  and.  are 
demonstrating  in  many  ways  a  growing  concern  for  the  earthly  condition 
of  man,"  Johnson  said.   "We  see  this  clearly  in  the  important  part 
played  by  members   of  the  clergy  in  the  contemporary  issues  of  civil 
rights,  poverty,  hunger,  population  control  and  war  and  peace." 

Johnson  added  that  while  these  perplexing  socio-economic 
issues  have  claimed  the  attention  of  many  clergymen,  whether  we  receive 
good  leadership  from  the  church  on  these  matters  will  depend  on  how 
well  churchmen  prepare  themselves  to  lead. 

In  declaring  that  society  needs  a  church  that  is  realistic 
and  right  for  the  times,  Johnson  emphasized  that  this  does  not  den/  the 
Biblical  truths  that  are  timeless  and  deal  with  the  relation  of  man  to 
God.   But  these  teachings  are  in  many  respects  outdated  and  difficult 
to  apply  to  contemporary  institutions  and  situations. 

"When  we  replaced  the  ox  and  the  mule  with  the  tractor  and 
the  electric  motor,  we  decreed  that  the  number  of  farmers  would  be 
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sharply  reduced  and  that  the  structure  of  the  rural  community  as  well 

as  the  rural  church  would  be  radically  affected,'1  Johnson  said.   "The 

old  agrarian  notions  of  farming  as  a  way  of  life  can  no  longer  be 

maintained." 

In  noting  that  society  needs  a  church  that  will  deal  with 
us  as  free  men,  Johnson  said  that  in  the  matter  of  social  reform  the 
church  must  achieve  its  purposes  by  "changing  the  heart  and  educating 
the  mind." 

"I  can  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  urgency  that  possesses 
the  church  and  its  leaders  in  the  belated  attack  on  social  injustice 
and  inequity,"   Johnson  stated.   "But  the  church  cannot  afford  to 
invoke  force  or  monopolistic  power  to  hasten  even  the  most  important 
social  reform." 

Johnson  noted  that  he  was  not  suggesting  that  the  church 
abandon  or  diminish  its  new  zeal  for  social  injustice,  but  that  it 
must  not  ignore  underlying  economic  forces  and  must  be  careful  of  its 
methods  and  its  allies.   The  church  must  somehow  provide  stability  and 
comfort  and.  enduring  values  even  while  it  is  shaking  up  social  habits. 

The  church  has  an  important  role  in  dealing  with  current 
problems  and  will  be  directly  affected  by  the  restructuring  of  commu- 
nities and  the  changes  in  the  way  people  make  their  living.   Parish 
realignments,  location  of  churches  and  consolidations  within  denomi- 
nations and  across  denominational  lines  will  be  affected,  Johnson 

believes. 

"I  believe  that  we  have  been  prone  to  take  refuge  in  what  we 

might  call  pure  religion  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  wrestling  with  the 

perplexities  and  problems  that  face  the  community  and  the  individual, " 

Johnson  concluded.   "And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  church  has  a  right 

to  turn  its  back  on  the  problems." 
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NEWS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

UNIVERSITY    OF   ILLINOIS  COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE  URBANA,   ILLINOIS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Forester  Traces 

The  Christmas  Tree  Tradition 

URBANA--The  traditional  use  of  evergreen  trees  during  the 
Christmas  season  brings  Americans  into  close  contact  with  the  fragrance 
and  freshness  of  the  forest.   Christmas  trees  probably  do  more  to  mark 
the  period,  of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men"  than  any  other 
product  of  the  soil. 

The  first  reference  to  trimmed  Christmas  trees  in  the  United 
States  appears  in  the  record  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  Hessian 
soldiers — recently  from  Germany — made  use  of  them.   However,  the  prac- 
tice did  not  gain  much  headway  in  this  country  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  when,  after  a  year  of  controversy  and  doubt,  it 
became  an  established  custom  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says  University  of 
Illinois  extension  forester  T.  W.  Curtin. 

The  Christmas  tree  went  through  a  long  process  of  develop- 
ment.  Some  historians  trace  the  lighted  Christmas  tree  to  Martin 
Luther.   He  attached  lighted  candles  to  a  small  evergreen  tree,  trying 
to  simulate  the  reflections  of  the  starlit  heaven — the  heaven  that 
looked  down  over  Bethlehem  on  the  first  Christmas  Eve. 

Until  about  1700,  the  use  of  Christmas  trees  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Rhine  River  district.   From  1700  on,  when  lights 
were  accepted  as  part  of  the  decorations,  the  Christmas  tree  was  well 
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on  its  way  to  becoming  a  tradition  in  Germany.   Then  the  tradition 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  Hessian  soldiers.   A  description  of 
Christmas  festivities  at  Fort  Dearborn,  Illinois,  in  1804  mentions  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Some  people  trace  the  origin  of  the  Christmas  tree  to  an 
earlier  period,  says  Curtin.   Even  before  the  Christian  era,  trees 
and  boughs  were  used  for  ceremonials.   Egyptians,  in  celebrating  the 
winter  solstice — the  shortest  day  of  the  year — brought  green  date  palms 
into  their  homes  as  a  symbol  of  "life  triumphant  over  death."   When  the 
Romans  observed  the  feast  of  Saturn,  part  of  the  ceremony  was  the 
raising  of  an  evergreen  bough.   The  early  Scandinavians  are  said  to 
have  paid  homage  to  the  fir  tree. 

To  the  Druids,  sprigs  of  evergreen  holly  in  the  house  meant 
eternal  life;  while  to  the  Norsemen,  they  symbolized  the  revival  of  the 
sun  god  Balder.   To  those  inclined  toward  superstition,  branches  of 
evergreens  placed  over  the  door  kept  out  witches,  ghosts,  evil  spirits 
and  the  like. 

This  use  does  not  mean  that  our  Christmas  tree  custom  evolved 
solely  from  paganism,  any  more  than  did  some  of  the  present-day  use  of 
greenery  in  various  religious  rituals.   Trees  and  branches  can  be  made 
purposeful  as  well  as  symbolic.   The  Christmas  tree  is  a  symbol  of  a 
living  Christmas  spirit  and  brings  into  our  lives  a  pleasant  aroma  of 
the  forest.   The  fact  that  balsam  fir  twigs,  more  than  any  other  ever- 
green twigs,  resemble  crosses  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  early 
popularity  of  balsam  fir  used  as  Christmas  trees,  says  Curtin. 

Just  how  Christmas  tree  decorations,  other  than  lights, 
developed  is  not  clear.   It  may  be  that  tufts  of  cotton  and  strings  of 
popcorn  were  used  on  the  branches  to  represent  snow,  somewhat  as  Luther 
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used  candles  to  represent  lights  on  the  snow-flecked  evergreens.   Such 
fruits   as  apples  were  easy  to  attach  to  Christmas  trees  and  added 
color,  as  did  strings  of  cranberries.   Pictures  or  replicas  of  food- 
stuffs, like  hams  and  bacons,  were  once  used  as  substitutes  for  the 
real  items  that  were  too  heavy  for  slender  branches. 

The  idea  of  decorating  trees  may  have  grown  from  a  practice, 
adopted  by  early  dwellers  of  the  forest,  of  hanging  certain  foodstuffs 
in  trees  to  get  them  out  of  reach  of  prowling  animals.   On  the  other 
hand,  many  people  worshipped  trees  and  often  hung  gifts  of   food  in  the 
branches  as  offerings  or  sacrifices  to  the  deities.   Giving  to  others 
was  a  Christian  trait;  hence  the  gifts  were  hung  on  "Christian  trees" 

or  Christmas  trees,  Curtin  suggests. 
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Grain-Drying  Workshop  Set 

For  January  25-27  In  Champaign 

CHAMPAIGN — Discussions  of  new  techniques  in  drying  and  stor- 
age highlight  a  Materials  Handling  and  Grain  Drying  Workshop  set  for 
January  25-27  at  the  Ramada  Inn  in  Champaign. 

The  meeting  is  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  Department  and  the  Illinois  Farm  Electrification 
Council.   A  $15  registration  fee  will  cover  tuition  and  a  banquet. 

Program  chairman  E.  F.  Olver  says  the  workshop  will  feature 
farmer  experience  panels  and  reports  from  specialists  on  the  fundamen- 
tals of  grain  drying  and  grain  drying  systems. 

Specific  talks  will  include  "Changes  in  Management  of  Farming 
Operations"  by  USDA  agricultural  engineer  V.  W.  Davis;  "The  Development 
of  Farm  Drying"  by  J.  B.  Stere,  market  research  engineer  for  the  New 
Holland  Machine  Division;  and  "Design  of  Drying  and  Handling  Systems" 
by  B.  A.  McKenzie,  Purdue  University  agricultural  engineer. 

U.  of  I.  agricultural  engineer  F.  W.  Andrew  will  tell  about 

i 

his  experience  in  using  plastic  sheets  for  temporary  wet  corn  storage. 

Andrew  has  successfully  stored  700  bushels  of  shelled  corn  with  19 

percent  rr.oisture  for  40  days  between  two  sheets  of  4-mil  plastic  laid 

on  the  ground  near  the  cornfield. 

Other  high-interest  topics  on  the  program  include  reports  on 

infra-red  drying,  conditioned-air  storage,  electronic  grain  sampling 

and  grading,  mold-cau3ing  toxins  in  farm  commodities,  crib  conversion 

and  recoinmended  grain  harvesting  practices. 
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Good  Sanitation  Practices 
Help  Prevent  Poultry  Diseases 

URBANA — It  may  be  impossible  to  be  as  sanitary  in  the 
chicken  house  as  in  a  modern  home,  but  it  ijs  possible  to  maintain  a 
level  of  sanitation  that  will  provide  a  safe  environment  for  your 
flock. 

University  of  Illinois  poultry  extension  specialists  S.  F. 
Ridlen  and  Hugh  S.  Johnson  say  that  poultrymen  who  understand  the 
hazards  of  poor  sanitation  can  help  to  prevent  serious  buildups  of 
organisms  on  their  farms,  minimizing  or  preventing  potential  disease 
problems. 

Bacteria,  molds,  fungi,  worms  and  viruses  abound  on  poultry 
farms.   Each  gram  of  topsoil  has  as  many  as  five  million  microbes — 
some  good,  some  bad.   Poultry  litter  and.  equipment  harbor  many  more. 
But  before  the  organisms  can  cause  disease,  enough  of  them  must  invade 
your  birds  to  overpower  their  defenses  and  multiply. 

Therefore,  diluting  or  thinning  the  organisms  with  water  or 
air  is  a  good  sanitary  practice.   A  ventilation  system  that  provides  a 
change  of  air,  regardless  of  the  weather,  protects  the  flock  by  di- 
luting airborne  organisms  in  the  poultry  house  and  eliminating  dust, 
ammonia  and  moisture. 

For  cleaning  the  house,  the  use  of  water  under  pressures  up 
to  800  pounds  and  in  volumes  up  to  10  gallons  a  minute  effectively  re- 
moves organic  matter,  loosening  dirt  from  cracks  and  crevices  and 
diluting  organisms.   But  when  you  use  water  under  pressure,  be  sure  to 
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Add  Good  Sanitation  Practices  -  2 

remove  or  lower  windows  to  prevent  breakage  in  case  the  heavy  stream 

is  inadvertently  pointed  toward  them. 

Thorough  cleaning  must  precede  a  disinfection  program  if  the 
disinfectant  is  to  be  effective.   Although  steam  under  pressure  is  one 
of  the  best  disinfectants,  such  chemicals  as  quaternary  ammonia  and 
coal-tar  disinfectants  also  produce  good  results,  Ridlen  and  Johnson 
report. 

You  can  also  make  an  inexpensive  but  good  disinfectant  by 
adding  a  pound  of  ordinary  lye  to  15  gallons  of  water.   Few  organisms 
can  survive  a  liberal  application  that  is  left  on  for  at  least  an  hour 
and  then  washed  off  with  hot  water. 

In  addition,  vaccines  provide  added  insurance  by  helping  to 
prevent  disease  outbreaks,  although  they  do  not  eliminate  the  sources 
of  infection. 

Since  the  low  point  in  organism  numbers  occurs  between  flocks, 
the  all-in,  all-out  program  is  a  good  way  to  control  infections, 
including  subclinical  ones,  Ridlen  and  Johnson  believe.   And  the  all- 
in,  all-out  method  usually  means  a  more  productive  flock,  since  flocks 
from  mixed  sources  and  ages  are  subject  to  cross  contamination. 

Today  hens  on  commercial  farms  are  seldom  kept  for  more  than 
14  tc  16  months  of  lay,  so  they  do  not  die  of  old  age.   Thus  a  dead 
bird  usually  means  an  unhealthy  one  and  is  a  potential  source  of 
disease.   Ridlen  and  Johnson  recommend  that  you  burn  dead  birds  or 
promptly  put  them  into  a  disposal  pit  to  prevent  the  spread  of  organ- 
isms.  Burial  is  unsatisfactory  because  predators  may  dig  up  the  car- 
casses. 

Rodents,  birds  and.  flies  should  also  be  controlled  contin- 
uously because  they  are  known  to  spread  a  number  of  poultry  diseases 
and  parasites. 
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Ridlen  and  Johnson  believe  that  visitors,  feedmen  and  sales- 
men should  not  be  permitted  beyond  the  workroom  on  your  farm  because 
they  are  potential  disease  spreaders.   Require  servicemen  to  wear  dis- 
posable plastic  or  clean  disinfected  rubber  boots  and  clean  overalls. 

As  an  additional  precaution,  keep  deliverymen  out  of  your 

poultry  pens,  and  don't  permit  your  help  to  enter  delivery  trucks. 
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Dec.  17,  1965 


REDUCE  TAX  WITH  INVESTMENT  CREDIT 
Charles  E.  Whalen 


NO.  1 


An  important  tax  tool  for  farmers  is  the  investment  credit. 
This  provision  reduces  computed  income  tax  by  7  percent  of  the  "quali- 
fied investment"  in  most  depreciable  property  used  in  the  farm  busi- 
ness. 

The  full  $7  per  $100  of  new  or  used  property  is  allowable  on 
items  that  have  a  useful  life  of  at  least  eight  years.   The  effect  of 
the  credit  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  item  by  7  percent. 

On  items  with  a  six-  or  seven-year  life,  only  two-thirds  of 
the  investment  is  counted.   On  items  with  a  four-  or  five-year  life, 
one-third  is  counted. 

In  the  case  of  trades  for  new  equipment,  the  credit  applies 
to  the  total  cost' — the  unrecovered  cost,  or  adjusted  basis  of  the  old 
item,  plus  the  cash  difference  paid  in  the  trade.   If  used  property  is 
acquired  by  trade,  the  credit  applies  only  to  the  difference,  or 
"boot, "  paid. 

The  investment  credit  can  be  claimed  on  tangible  personal 
property,  except  livestock,  and  on  certain  real  property  (other  than 
buildings)  used  for  the  production,  processing  or  storage  of  farm  prod- 
ucts.  This  includes  almost  every  item  a  farmer  would  put  on  his  depre- 
ciation schedule,  except  breeding,  work  or  dairy  animals  and  farm 
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Add  Reduce  Tax  With  Investment  Credit  -  2 

buildings  and  their  structural  components,  such  as  wiring,  plumbing 

and  heating  ducts. 

The  law  allows  the  credit  on  farm  storage  facilities;  there- 
fore, silos  and  grain  bins  would  qualify.   Other  items  that  should 
qualify  are  machinery  and  equipment,  feed  processing  equipment,  feeding 
floors,  fences,  gates,  drainage  tile  and  some  water  systems. 

The  credit  should  be  claimed  when  the  property  is  "placed  in 
service."   Generally  that  means  the  year  in  which  the  farmer  first 
claims  depreciation  or  the  year  in  which  the  property  is  ready  and 
available  for  use,  whichever  is  first. 

For  example,  a  corn  planter  bought  in  December  1965  would 
qualify  for  the  credit  in  1965  even  though  it  may  not  be  used  or  de- 
preciated until  1966.   It  is  ready  and  available  for  use  in  1965. 

If  1965  was  a  big  income  year  for  you,  consider  making  last- 
minute  purchases  in  December  to  get  offsetting  credits  against  the 
income  tax.   This  is  good  tax  management. 

If  you  have  questions  about  the  types  of  property  qualifying 
for  the  credit  or  the  tax  effects  of  an  early  disposition  of  property 
on  which  you  have  claimed  the  investment  credit,  contact  your  local 
Internal  Revenue  Service  office  or  your  tax  consultant. 
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New  Illinois  Record  Book  Helps 
In  Tax  Reporting,  Farm  Analysis 

URBANA — A  good  record  system  that  clearly  and  accurately 
reflects  the  income,  deductions  and  credits  needed  for  income  tax  re- 
ports is  an  important  part  of  today's  farm  business. 

To  meet  the  need  for  a  farm  record  system  that  satisfies 
current  tax-reporting  requirements,  University  of  Illinois  extension 
agricultural  economists  have  revised  the  Illinois  Farm  Record  Book. 
It  is  ready  for  use  in  1966,  replacing  the  record  book  that  has  been 
in  service  since  1947. 

U.  of  I.  farm  management  specialist  R.  B.  Schwart  reports 
that  the  revised  book  provides  adequate  tax  information,  a  farm  income 
summary  and  crop  and  livestock  enterprise  analyses. 

Here  are  some  of  the  useful  features  of  the  book: 

— The  receipts  section  provides  for  separating  sales  of 
raised  and  purchased  market  livestock.   Sales  of  breeding  livestock 
are  also  separated  in  this  way,  while  sales  of  other  property  under 
Section  1231  (capital  gain)  may  be  handled  separately. 

--A  hired  labor  page  gives  farmers  the  details  for  keeping 
an  accurate  social  security  record  for  hired  workers. 

— A  summary  record  of  livestock  purchased  for  resale  gives 
farmers  filing  on  the  cash  basis  an  accurate  record  for  completing 
Part  II  of  Schedule  F,  sales  of  purchased  livestock  and  other  items 
purchased  for  resale. 
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Add  New  Illinois  Record  Book  Helps  -  2 

— Pages  are  included  for  non-farm  receipts  and  expenditures 
that  must  be  entered  on  Schedule  1040  of  the  income  tax  form. 

Schwart  says  that  Part  II  of  the  record  system  is  a  five- 
year  depreciation  record  for  machinery  and  equipment,   auto,  soil 
improvements,  farm  improvements  and  dairy  and  breeding  stock.   Yearly 
totals  may  be  entered  on  a  special  set  of  summary  pages.   Income  Tax 
Schedules  F  and  D  are  coded  to  the  summary  pages,  providing  a  guide 
for  completing  a  farm  income  tax  return. 

A  farm  income  section  summarizes  the  total  volume  of  farm 
business,  computes  net  farm  income  and  allocates  farm  income  as  returns 
to  labor,  capital  and  management.   At  this  level  of  record-keeping,  the 
new  book  permits  farmers  to  determine  per-tillable-acre  fertility  and 
crop,  machinery  and  labor  costs,  Schwart  points  out. 

Farmers  can  use  this  information  to  compare  their  farm  oper- 
ations with  those  of  other  farms  using  standards  supplied  by  the  U.  of  I. 
Cooperative  Extension   Service.    The  feed  and  crop  production  records 
may  also  be  used  to  comi^lete  the  crop  and  livestock  enterprise  analy- 
sis.  The  crop  analysis  will  indicate  the  value  of  crops  above  seed, 
crop  and  fertilizer  expenses. 

For  each  livestock  enterprise,  the  livestock  analysis  pro- 
vides total  returns  above  feed,  feed  costs  ar.d  pounds  of  feed  per  unit 
of  product,  as  well  as  other  factors  used  to  evaluate  the  productivity 
and  efficiency  of  the  livestock  enterprise. 

Schwart  says  that  farmers  who  are  interested  in  a  do-it- 
yourself  record  system  should  consider  using  the  revised  Illinois  Farm 
Record  Book.   County  fr.?:m  advisers  have  the  books  and  will  schedule 
meetings  early  in  1966  to  explain  proper  use  of  the  books. 
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U.  OF  I.  RESEARCH  BRIEFS 

Develop  Design  For  Wide- 
Spaced  Lumber  Rigid  Frames 

URBANA — The  potential  that  lumber  rigid  frames  hold  for  farm 
building  construction  has  received  a  giant  assist  with  the  development 
of  a  new  wide-spaced  frame  design  by  University  of  Illinois  agricul- 
tural engineers. 

The  new  design  boosts  maximum  spacing  between  frames  from  5 
feet  to  as  much  as  14  feet  for  buildings  with  a  32-foot  span  and  10- 
foot  eave  height. 

U.  of  I.  ag  engineers  say  a  contractor  should  be  able  to 
erect  the  frames  ready  for  purlins  and  girts  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$100  per  frame.   A  32-  by  60-foot  building  with  a  12-foot  frame 
spacing  would  cost  about  30  to  35  cents  per  square  foot. 
Spring  Calves  Gain  Best 

It's  worth  an  additional  50  pounds  per  calf  at  weaning  to 
have  beef  cows  calve  in  early  spring  rather  than  during  the  hot  summer, 
according  to  a  University  of  Illinois  summary  of  19,000  records  from 
the  Illinois  Beef  Performance  Testing  Program. 

The  records  showed  an  average  weaning  weight  of  425.8  pounds. 
Lowest  weaning  weights  were  28.5  pounds  below  this  average  for  calves 
born  in  August.   The  highest  weaning  weights  were  23.4  pounds  above 
the  average  for  calves  born  in  February.   That's  a  weight  advantage  of 
nearly  52  pounds  per  calf  for  the  spring-born  calves. 
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Add  U.  Of  I.  Research  Eriefs  -  2 
How  Valuable  Is  Stilbestrol? 

University  of  Illinois  animal  scientists  estimate  that  from 
80  to  85  percent  of  Illinois'  cattle  feeders  are  using  stilbestrol  in 
their  beef  feeding  programs.   That  sounds  like  a  pretty  fair  percentage. 
But,  when  you  look  at  the  potential  benefits  from  stilbestrol,  you 
wonder  why  the  figure  isn't  even  higher. 

For  example,  under  a  typical  Illinois  feeding  program  a 
farmer  who  is  not  feeding  stilbestrol  has  to  (1)  sell  his  finished 
cattle  for  about  $1.25  per  hundredweight  more,  (2)  buy  400-pound  calves 
$3.00  per  hundredweight  cheaper  or  (3)  buy  corn  for  20  cents  per  bushel 
cheaper  to  make  the  same  profit  per  calf  as  a  neighbor  who  feeds  the 
same  type  of  ration  plus  stilbestrol. 

To  put  it  another  way,  an  Illinois  farmer  raising  20  steers 
from  500  pounds  to  1,  100  pounds  with  stilbestrol  in  the  feeding  program 
will  make  additional  income  worth  an  extra  steer  above  the  profits  for 
another  farmer  raising  20  steers  and  not  using  stilbestrol.   So,  in 
theory,  the  farmer  feeding  stilbestrol  is  marketing  21  steers  for  every 
20  marketed  by  his  neighbor. 

Low-Cost  Items  May  Count  Big  At  Tax  Time 

When  farmers  figure  their  business  expenses  for  income  tax 
purposes,  it  may  be  the  little  things  that  count. 

University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists  say  that  all 
too  often  farmers  do  not  keep  records  of  small  items  and  therefore  pay 
taxes  unnecessarily.   For  example,  if  you  spend  $10  for  an  item  that 
is  deductible  as  an  operating  expense  and  fail  to  record  it,  it  has 
actually  cost  you  $12  or  $13  if  you  are  in  the  20  to  30  percent  bracket. 

And  if  you  use  the  tax  tables  to  determine  how  much  tax  is 

due,  an  accumulation  of  very  small  deductible  expenditures  might  put 

you  in  a  lower  bracket.  For  example,  if  a  farmer  with  an  adjusted  gross 

income  of  $4,150.10  keeps  a  record  of  that  15-cent  battery  for  the 

flashlight  in  his  truck,  he  could  save  $7  in  taxes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Plan  To  Deduct  Disaster  Losses 
From  1965  Income  Tax  Returns 

URBANA — Since  destruction  of  property  by  tornado,  flood, 
storm  or  fire  is  a  deductible  item  on  income  tax  returns,  Illinois 
farmers  who  were  the  victims  of  natural  disasters  in  1965  should  organ- 
ize records,  photographs  and  other  items  to  compute  and  substantiate 
these  deductions. 

University  of  Illinois  agricultural  law  instructor  Charles  E. 
Whalen  says  that  a  casualty  loss  on  property  used  solely  for  personal 
purposes  is  deductible  only  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  $100  for  each 
casualty.   The  full  amount  of  casualty  losses  of  business  property  or 
property  held  for  the  production  of  income  is  deductible. 

Whalen  says  that  two  items  must  be  determined  to  figure  the 
amount  of  the  loss.   One  is  the  "adjusted  basis"  of  the  property — its 
cost  plus  improvements  minus  depreciation  taken.   For  example,  if  a 
barn  originally  cost  $6,000  and  $2,000  depreciation  has  been  taken  on 
it,  its  adjusted  basis  would  be  $4,000. 

The  second  item  is  the  decrease  in  fair  market  value  caused 
by  the  casualty.   This  value  can  best  be  established  by  an  experienced 
and  competent  appraiser.   The  casualty  loss  is  the  difference  between 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  immediately  before  and  immediate- 
ly after  the  casualty,  but  it  may  not  exceed  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
property. 

Insurance  proceeds  and  cash  or  property  received  from  disas- 
ter relief  agencies  to  restore  or  rehabilitate  the  property  must  be 

used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  loss  to  find  the  farmer's  deductible 
casualty  loss,  Whalen  notes. 
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Add  Plan  To  Deduct  -  2 

To  illustrate  these  rules,  suppose  that  the  barn  with  the 
$4,000  adjusted  basis  was  worth  $4,800  before  a  tornado  and  $1,200 
after.   The  farmer  received  $3,000  from  his  insurance  company.   His 
computations  show  that  the  loss  in  value  was  $3,600.   After  subtracting 
the  insurance  proceeds,  the  deductible  casualty  loss  on  the  barn  is 
$600. 

Suppose  that  the  tornado  also  damaged  the  farmer's  home  and 
furnishings.   The  house,  including  the  land,  cost  $9,000.   The  value 
immediately  before  the  storm  was  $12,000.   The  value  immediately  after 
the  storm  was  $2,500.   Household  furnishings  that  cost  $1,800  were 
completely  destroyed  and  there  was  no  salvage  value.   Their  market 
value  before  the  storm  was  $1,200. 

The  farmer  collected  $8,000  insurance  on  the  house  and  $800 
on  its  furnishings. 

His  computations  show  that  the  loss  on  the  house  was  $9,000 
less  the  insurance  proceeds  of  $8, 000, or  $1,000.   The  casualty  loss  on 
furnishings  was  $400  ($1, 200  less  $800) .   Total  casualty  loss  deduction 
on  the  house  and  furnishings  is  then  $1,400  less  the  $100  deductible, 
or  $1, 300. 

The  farmer  who  uses  the  cash  method  of  reporting  income  may 
not  deduct  losses  to  livestock  and  crops  raised  for  sale  and  to  raised 
draft,  dairy  or  breeding  animals,  Whalen  says.   The  fr.rmer  who  u^es  the 
accrual  method  of  reporting  omits  these  items  from  his  inventory  at 
the  close  of  the  tax  year. 

If  the  property  is  used  partly  for  business  and  partly  for 
personal  use,  the  casualty  loss  is  computed  as  though  the  property  were 
two  separate  pieces  of  property.   The  $100  limitation  applies  to  the 
part  of  the  property  allocated  to  personal  use. 
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Add  Plan  To  Deduct  -  3 

Whalen  suggests  that  for  further  information  you  get  a  copy 
of  Internal  Revenue  Document  No.  5175,  "Disasters,  Casualties  and 
Thefts,  "  at  the  nearest  Internal  Revenue  Service  office.   Tax  consult- 
ants and  practitioners  can  also  provide  valuable  assistance,  he  says. 
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Research  Is  Giving  Some  Answers 
About  Slotted  Floor  Materials 

Intensive  research  with  steel,  wood  and  concrete  slats  for 
swine  buildings  is  beginning  to  produce  some  clear  answers  for  farmers 
who  want  to  know  which  material   is  best. 

University  of  Illinois  specialists  say  that,  at  present,  re- 
inforced concrete  slats  are  the  best  buy  for  swine  finishing  buildings. 
They  cite  a  Doane  Agricultural  Service  comparison  of  hog  finishing 
floors  which  assumed  a  useful  life  of  three  years  for  wood  slats,  five 
years  for  steel  and  10  years  for  concrete. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  the  cost  per  pig  for  totally 
slotted  floors  was  $1.19  for  wood,  $1.64  for  steel  and  only  73  cents 
for  concrete.   With  25  percent  of  the  floor  area  slotted,  cost  per  pig 
was  51  cents  for  wood,  62  cents  for  steel  and  39  cents  for  concrete. 

U.  of  I.  agricultural  engineers  say  steel,  wood  and  concrete 

slotted  floors  are  being  used  successfully  in  farrowing  houses.   Both 

concrete  and  expanded,  flattened  steel  have  been  effective  in  starting 

and  growing  buildings.   The  steel  cleans  best  and,  since  the  pigs  are 

still  light,  it  does  not  wear  rapidly.   But,  for  permanence,  the 

specialists  say  concrete  is  the  best  buy. 
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